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PR E F AG E. 



PLUTARCH takes notice of a very 
rcEi^kable law of Solon'^,' ^' which de-^ 
'^ c\md every mm infamous, who> m 
*' a«y fccjitioo or ci?Ucti&ntk»i in the fbte, 
"fliwld contiaoe ©cuter, andre/irfb to fide 
**wi(;b either party''. Aulus ^ GelHus, who 
gives a nmre surcum^ntial detail of this lin*" 
i^ijnoiop law» affirms Uie penalty to be ** no lc& 
" thanconfiicatiwof all the elfeds, and b»- 
" niflinnentof the delinqucnt'V Cicero men^ 
tions the Jfetne law to his friend ' Atticiis, and 
even makes the puniihment capital, though 
be refqlines at the iame time uot to conform 
to it «nd«r his prcfent circuttiftaofpesi un- 
lefaius friend (hOold advife him to thf con* 
trary. 

Which of thefe relatt>rs has given us the 
real penalty annexed to thii law by Solpn> 

« Plut. in Vit. Solpn* ari/ttw. 

* A. GelliiNod. Attic, lib. 2. c. ia» 

I £pift. ad Attic, lib. 10. cpift. |. 

B is 



2 PREFACE. 

is fcarce worth our enquiry. But I cannot 
help obferVing, that ftirange as this law may 
appear at firft fight, yet if we refleft upon the 
reafons of it, as they are affigned by Plu- 
tarch and, A. Gellius, it will not appear un- 
\srorthy of that great legiflator. 

The opinion of Plutarch is; " That So- 
lon intended no citizen, as foon as ever he 
had provided for the fecurity of his own pri- 
vate affiirs, ftiould be fo unfeeling with rc- 
-fpedl to the publick welfare, as ' to affed: a 
brutal infenfibility, and not fympathize with 
the diftrefs and calamities of his country. 
'But that he (hould immediately join the 
<honefter and jufter party, and rather rifquc 
-his all in defence of the fide he had efpoufed, 
than keep a aloof from danger, 'till he faw 
-wjiich party proved the ftronger." 

- The rcafon given by "A. Gellius is more 
ftrikirig, and lefs liable to objections than that 
•of Plutarch. " If (fays that writer) all the 
good men in any ftate, when they find 
themfelves too weak to ftem the torrent of a 
furious divided populace, and unable to fup- 
prefs a fedition at its firfi: breaking out, (hould 
immediately divide, and throw themfelves 
into the oppofite fides, the' event in fuch a 

cafe 



P R E F A d E. 5 

tife wbuld be, that each party, which they 
had differently elpoufed, would naturally be- 
gin to cool, and put themfelves under their 
dire<2ion, as perfons of the grcateft weight 
and authority; thus it would be greatly in 
the power of fuch men fo circumftanccd, to 
reconcile all diflPerences, and reftore peace 
and union, while they mutually reftrain and 
iiioderate the fury of their own party, and 
convince the oppofite fide, that they fincere- 
ly wifh and labour for their fafety, not for 
their deftruftion", 

. What effeft this law had in the Athenian 

•ft^te is no where mentioned. However as 

it is plainly founded upon that relation, which 

every member bears to the body politick, 

and that intereft which every individual is 

foppofed to have in the good of the whole 

community j it is ftill, though not in exprefs 

terms^ yet virtually received in every free 

country. For thbfe who continue neuter in 

any civil diffention, under the denomination 

of moderate men, who keep aloof and wait 

quietly in order to follow the fortune of the 

-prevailing fide, are generally ftigniatized with 

the, opprobrious name of Time-fervers^ and 

confequently neither efl:eemed, nor trufted 

by either party, 

Pa ' ''' Ai 
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As our own coqntry is bleijcd with th0 
ffreateft fharc of liberty, fo i& it more fulv 
je£t to civil diflentioos ihan ^ny oUier oAtk^^ 
jn Europe, Every man is a ppUtician, an4 
tvarmly attached to hijs refpcdiv? party 5 W^ 
this law of Solqp's feep^ to take pljwse. in^ 
ftrongly iq Britain, as evei it dM in ijiw 
mofi: fadioiis times at Athens. Fri^dlQffii 
of thonght, or the Uberty of the mvA^ 
arifes naturally from the very eiJcHce/el' our 
cqnftitutipnj and the libj^ty of the jfircft, 
that peculiar privilcdge of the Pritiflb fub- 
jc&y gives every man a continual opportunity 
of laying his fcntiments before thp pybUck. 
Wbuldpur political writers purfue theialqtai^ 
intention of Solon, as delivc^red to ps by A« 
Gellius in his explication qf that extraordi- 
nary law, they n^igbl cpnlfih^t* fr«itly to 
the eftabjifli^mept of thftt hariugny aod Uh 
nion, whiph can alone .prei^ve and penpd^ 
^tu^te the^ duration, of our popftitution. JBiit 
the qppofite views and , intcrefts of parties 
make the jadtercatipp cijdjefsi, and th« wc- 
tory ovgr an aptago^ift is jjepcjrally thfi|aiia, 
vvhilft the inveftigatiq^.pf; Jrujb only,, 09ght 
,cvcrto he the real en4.fj^|Ki>jfe4 m.# cig«- 
troverfial inqijiirics. ^he jj)9}nt? .whlPh bane 
lately exfiw^d io in^^nj^p^ns, turn uppa «tp 
"prefent Expediency, or abift)lujf infignifieai»<ty 
of a Militia j or^ what ; principles conduce 
,moft to the power, 4hfhappiM^ 

duration 



PREFACE. 5 

duration of a free people. The difpute has 

i>cen* carried on, not bniy with warmth, ' but 

•eVtn with virulence. The chicane o£ for 

fhi&ry has been eitipldyed, whilft indecent 

jpeffonal reflexions, and the unfair charge 

'<ff dafittfedion, have been tod often made 

iifccif to fiipply the dcfedl of argument, and 

'to JJrgudice the reader, where they deipaired 

^Off iCoiifuting the Writer. Hiftorical f^s 

hate beeh either mifireprefented, 6r afcribed 

1© Wrong principles; the hiftory of an- 

eidkt nations has been quoted in general 

cblnsj withoutmarking the different perioci^ 

^dij^nguiibed by (btne memorable change in 

tile tnapnersc^-coiiiflitutionof the fame pcQ- 

pte^ which will ever inake a wide difierence 

lb 'die application 

s^^ Afixious after truth/ and unfatjs&d ^idi 
4b diaf&y^ bdld a^ftions deftitute bf all proof 
bor the writers word, which 1 daily met 
with, I determined eoolly and; impar- 
ikdly^ td exatiiine the evidence, aurifing from 
-midetit hiftiiry, which both fides fo frequent- 
ly lpt)ealed fb; fi)r bare fpeculitive reafpn- 
kigfeiio mort'c^dntlufive in pblitical inqui- 
ries than in phyHcaL Fads ind experience 
4lSmt muft decide, add pdlitical &ds and ex- 
^rictice muft aldne belcatincd frotn hiftory. 
Deterifiined therdbire to judge for myfelf, I 
iMtefuHy read over the hiftorics bf the moft 
<:£lebrated republics of antiquity in their ori- 
B 3 ginsd 



6 P R B F A C E. 

ginal languages, unbiafled either by comment 
or tranflations ; a part of hiftory of all a«» 
thers the moft inftrudlive, and rpoft imeri- 
cfling to an Englifhman. 

As inftrudlion was th^ folc ^nd of my in? 
quiries, I here venture to offer the refult ^ 
them to the candor of the publick,finqe 
my only motive for writing was a pipft 
ardent concern for the welfare of my cQun* 
try. The defign therefore of thefe papers 
is, to wkrn my countrymen, by the e3?ap>r 
pie of others, of the fatal confequence^ 
which muft inevitably attend our intcftinp 
divifions at this critical jun(3ure ; and to iq* 
culcate the necejSity of thi^t national union, 
upon which the ftrength, the fecurity, md 
the duration of a free ft'ate muft eternally 
depend, . Happy, if my, weak endepvpurs 
could in the leaft contribute to an end fp fa-^ 
lutary, fo truly defirable I v/ 

In the ijumerous quotations from tl^c 
Greek an4 L^tin hiftorians, which are una- 
voidable in a treatife of thi? jiature. I, have 
endeavoured to give the genuine /enfe and 
meaning of the author, tp the beft of my 
abilities. But as every reader has an equ^l 
right of judging for himfelf, I have fub- 
joined in the margin, the original words of 
the author, with the book, page, name ansji 
8 datq 
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date of the rcfpeftive edition, I. made ufd 
of, for the eafe as well as the fatisfadion of 
the candid and judicious; for that vague 
and carelefs manner, which fome writers 
affedt, of quoting an author by name only, 
without fpccifying the particular paflage re- 
ferred to . in evidence, is neither ufeful, nor 
fitisfadory to the generality of readers; 
whilft the unfair method, too often prac- 
tifed, , of quoting disjointed fcraps, . or un- 
conrte<aed fentences, is apt to raife ftrong 
fafpicion?, that the real fentiments and in- 
tention of the author are kept out of fight; 
and that the writer is endeavouring to palm 
falfe evidence upon his readers. 

I muft take the liberty of offering another 
reafon, which I confefs was of more weight 
with me, becaufe more perfonally intcreft- 
ing. As the Britifli ftate and the ancient 
free Republicks were founded upon the fame 
principles, and their policy and conftitution 
nearly fimilar, fo, as like caufes will ever 
produce like effeds, it is impoffible not 
to perceive an equal refemblance between 
their and our manners, in proportion as they 
and we alike deviated from thofe firft prin- 
Cities. Unhappily, the refemblance between 
the manners of our own times, and the 
manners of thofe republicks in their moft 
degenerate periods, is, in many tefpefts, fo 
B 4 flrik- 
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ftriking^ that unleft the words in the orig!« 
nal were produced, as voucbers^ any wjell 
meaning reader, unacquainted with tholb 
hiftorians^ would be apt to treat the defcrip* 
tions of tfaofe periods, which he may fre- 
quently meet widr» <t liicratious, ; tmdiftiii** 
guifhing firtyr upon thr prefcnt age. 

The behaviour of fome of our political 
writers make an apology of this nature id 
fome raei^ure neceflary i on the one' hqpi| 
that I m^ amid the imputitba of pec^** 
try» or being thought fond of an idle oft^bn-* 
tatious parade of learning | on the other, 
^^ left a work calculated to promote dome£- 
tick peace and, union, ifaould be ftratned^ by 
the pervprfends of party co&ilru£tioii|.imo 
m ioflammatory libel/ ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IAm ndt at all furpriVd at thofe enco^ 
mioms which die phiiofi>pher« and poets 
fo laviOily beftow upon the pleafun^ of 
t ocMOty retirement. The profulion of va* 
rirog beatttfe% which attend the returniag 
^smaSy fntm^ out new and ineichauAible 
iiaibjeds for the entertainment of the ihidioui 
and contemplative. Even winter carries 
charms for tne philofc^hick eye, and equal* 
ly fpeaks the ftupendous power of the greM: 
Author of nature. To feardi out and adott 
the Creator through his works, is our pri- 
mary duty» and claims the Bx& place in e* 
very rational mind. To promote the pub* 
lick good of the community, of which we 
are born members, in proportion to our fita- 
ation and abilities, is our fecondary duty ai 
men and citizens. I judg'd therefore aciofe 
attention to the ftudy of hiftory the m<^ ufe* 
ful way of employing that time .which my 
countty*recef$ aifibrdcdi as it would enable 

me 



10 INTRODUCTION. 

me to fulfill this obligation, and upon this 
principle I take the liberty of oiFering thefe 
papers as my mite towards the publick 
good. 

In the courfe of thefe refearches nothing 
gave me fo much pleafure as the ftudy of 
ahtient hiftory. Becaufe it made me fo tru- 
ly fenfible of the ineftimable value of our 
own conftitution, when I obfcrv'd the very 
diiFercnt maxims and condud:, and the ftrong 
Contraft between the founders of defpoticfe 
monarchies, and the legiflators of free ftates 
of antiquity. In the former, that, abfurd 
and impious doftrine of millions created for 
the fole ufe and pleafure of one individual, 
feems to have been . the firft pofition in their 
politicks, and the general rule of their con- 
dud: ; the latter .fix'd the bafis of their 
rcfpedive ftates upon this juft and bene-* 
volQnt plan ; ^^ that the fafety and happiv 
** nefs of the whole community was the only 
*' end of all government." The former treat- 
ed mankind as brutes, and lorded it over 
them by force. The latter receiv'd them as 
their fellow creatures, and governed therti 
by reafon ; hence whilft we deteft the for-f 
mer as the enemies and 4cftroyers, we can-» 
not help admiring and revering the latter^ 
as the lovers and benefadors of mankind. 
The hiftories which I confiderH with the 
great©ft attention, g^ve me the. higheft en-r 

ter-* 
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tecteiinment, and aflfexaed me inoft, were . 
tbofc of the free ftatcs of Grcecq, Carthage 
and Rome. Ifaw with admiration the pro- 
found wifdom and fagacity, the unwearied 
labour and/difintegrefted fpirit of thofe ami- 
able 'and generous men, who contributed 
moft towards forming thofe ftatesi and fet- 
tling them upon^ the firmeft foundations. I 
tracM with pleafure their gradual progrcfs 
towards that height of power, to which in 
procefs of time they arriv'd ; and I marked 
the Various ftcps and degrees by which they 
again declined, and at laft funk gradually 
into their final diiTolution, ' not without a 
JL^ft mixture of forrow and ' indignation. 

It would be a labour of more curiofity, 
than of real ufe at this time, to give a long 
detail of the original formation of thofe 
ftates, and the wife laws and inftitutions^ 
by which they were rais'd to that envied 
degree of perfcdtion 5 yet a concife account 
of the primitive conftitution of each ftate, 
may be fo far necefTary, as it will render the 
deviations from that conftitution more intel- 
ligible, and more fully illuftrate the caufes 
o£ their final fubverfion. But to point out 
and expofe the principal caufes, which con- 
tributed gradually to weaken, and at length 
demoiifti and level with the ground thofe 
beautiful fabricks, r^s'd by the publick virr 
tuCj and cemented by the bipod of fo many 

illuf. 
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n INTRODUCTION^ 

iliuftrlous patQOtSy will, iii^ my OfMfiion^ be 

aooxc intereiiing and mora inftrudiye^ t 
When 1 copfidcr the conftitution of our 
own country, 1 cannot b^t think it the bed 
calculated for prompting the hapfHne&> knd 
|)rcferving the lives, lihcrty and {>roperty of 
mankind, of any yet ., recorded io propbaoe 
htftory.. lampepfuaded t^o, that our wife 
anceftorS;^ who firft formed it, ad<^>ted yfhtitiP 
ever they Judged moft eyqellent and ^wkkt 
in thole iiates, when in their greateft por^ 
fedion; and did all that human w^fiin 
could do for rendering it durable^ and t0Mi^ 
mitting it pure arkl entire to future gait^ 
rations. But as all things under the funt mt 
fub]e£t to change, and chUdifen are too i^ 
to foi^et and de^erat^ frppn the virtues of 
their fathers, there feeans^^rcal iea&ft>tt» 
fear, that wh^ has happ^'4 to thofe ittt 
ilates iiuy at length p^roi^ th|) otelft|idbdl)r 
fate of our own ^ountry*^^ Efppciattjr^^wlin 
we reflect, that the fame (caufes which cdn^ 
tributed to their ruin, oper^^ at thia time 
to very ftroogly ^mongll m, ^% I ditmgbt 
therefore that it might be oC iame tife^to vof 
jcountry^at.this dangerofcis jcri&, I haifcfe 
leded the in&sre^^ng examples of ^ofeome 
free aqd pqwerfut natiwi who by totalljr 
deviating fro|pnthofe princ|>le8 ttpoo wliidi 
they Were originally foundedii k^ firft tbeiir 
liberty and a|.ia^ their very eatiAcnce, fd fitr 
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as to kiltte tiO other vcftig^s fema of 

them es a peopk, but v^hat arc tobe foua.^ 
ia the records of hitt6ry. 

It is art undo ubtcd truth, that our owa 
iDenftkuikm has «it different tinics {nffefd . 
wty fevcre Ifhocks, and been reduced mi^ 
than oAte to th# very poihtf of ruin ^ but 
hetMkit hgi$ hithcrtb providentially efcap'd^ 
1;^ are not l<^ ftatt^t our felves that oppor* 
«Biiktes df recovery will always offer. Tq 
me dierefbre the ttiethbd of proof drawn 
flom example?, ri?em'd more ftriKing, as well 
as iiibre level to every eapacity than all fpe- 
ictdative r^afoniftg ; for as the fame . caufes 
«ilt, by the ftated laws of fubliindrv affairs, 
foomf i» later invariably pfodaci? tne fanive 
wffiStAy £d wheftever vsre fee the farne max;- 
Smi of ^vcjfntocfnt prevail, the fame rnear 
fbresr puifiied^ arid the fathe c6incidejr\cei of 
mt^bwrnttntc^ happiin In ,our own' cpuntry, 
whkh broiught dh,^ild attended tne fubver- 
^Aaa of thofc ftaies, we may plainly read our 
m^Q^e in thdp dktaftrophS, unTefs we ap- 
|ily l^eedy and effectual remedies;^ before our 
cs^e ia p2^ r^cbvci^ii^. It Is the ' lt>?ft' way to 
4e«n wifdoni itt time from thi fajc ot a-^ 
thets, and if esftinipleswiti not inftfiid and 
make us wiferi I conf%fs myftflf utterly at a 
lola to know whac Will. 
- la mjr rcffeftions, which naturally arofe 
kk the courfe of thefe refearches, truth and 

im- 
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ittipartiaHty have been my only guides. I 
have. endeavoured to (hew the principal caufes 
of that degeneracy of manners, which re* 
duc*d thofe once brave and free people into 
. the mod abjedl flavery. I have nosark'd the 
* alarming progrefs which the fame evils have 
already made, and flill continue to niake 
amongft us, with that honeft freedom which 
is the birthright of every Englifliman. My 
fole aim is to excite thofe who have the 
welfare of their country at heart, to unite^ 
their endeavours in oppofing the fatal ten- 
dency of thofe evils, whilft they are within 
the power of remedy. With this view, and 
this only, I have mark'd out the remote as 
well as immediate caufes of the ruin of thofe 
ftates, as fo many beacons warning us to a- 
void the fame rocks upon which they flruck, 
and at laft fuffer'd fliipwreck. 

Truth will ever be unpalatable to thofe 
who are determin'd not to relinquifli error, 
but can never give offence to the honeft and 
well meaning amongft my countrymen. For 
the plain dealing remonftrances of a friend 
differ as widely from the rancour of an e- 
pemy, as the friendly probe of the phyfician 
from the dagger of the affaffm. 

REFLEC- 



REFLECTIONS 

ON T H E 

RISE and FALL 

O F T HE 

ANCIENT REPUBLICKS. 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Republick of Sparta; 

"ALL the free ftates of Greece were at 
Z\ firft monarchical and feetn to owe 
^ -^ their liberty rather to the injudici- 
ous oppreffions of their refpeftive Kings, 
than to any natural propenfity in the peo- 
ple to alter their form of Government But 
as they had fmarted fo feverely under an ex« 
cefs of power lodged in the hands of one 
man, they were top apt to run into the other 
extreme, Democracy; aftate of government 
the roxA fubjedt of all others to difunion and 
faftion. 

Of all the Grecian ftates, that of Sparta 
feems to have been the moft unhappy, before 
their government was new modelled by Ly- 
curgus. The authority *"0f their Kings and 
their laws (as Plutarch informs us) were^ 

* Dion. Halicarn. p. 248. Edit. Rob. Stcph. 1546. 
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i6 .Of the Rise and Fal l of the, 

alike trampled upon and defpifed. Nothing 
could retrain the infolence oftheheadftrong 
encroaching populace; and the whole go- 
vernment funk into Anarchy and confufion. 
From this deplorable fituation the wifdom 
and virtue of one great manraifed his coun- 
try to that height of power^ Which was the 
envy and the terror of her neighbours/ A 
convincing proof how far the influence of one 
great and good man will operate towards re- 
forming the moft bold licentious people^ when 
he has once thorowly acquired their eileem 
and confidence ! Upon this principle Lycur- 
gus founded his plan of totally altering and 
new moulding the conilitutioa of his coun-« 
try. A deiign, all circumftances confidercd, 
the moft daring, and the moft happily exe- 
cuted of any yet immortalifed in hiftory. 

* Lycurgus fucceeded to the moiety of the 
crown of Sparta at the death of his elder 
brother ; but his brother's widow declaring 
herfelf with child and that child proving ta 
be a fon, he immediately refigned the regal 
dignity to the new born infant, and govern- 
ed as protestor, and guardian of the young 
prince during his minority. The generous 
and difinterefted behaviour of Lycurgus 
upon this occafioa endeared him gready to 
the people ; who had already experienced . 

* Plutarch relates this af&ir greatly to the honour of 
Lycvirgus in the beginning of his Life, 

the 
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the happy cfefls pf bis wife and equjitablc^ 
admitiiiiratioo. Bm to ^void the malice of 
thcf Queen^rnother and her fadron, who 
accufed him of defigos upon the Crown, hp 
prudently quitted both the government and 
bia cgantry. la his travels during this vo*- 
luptary^xil^ he driew up and tb^roughly 
dkeil^d his gr^at fcheme of preformation^ 
Hfe vifited all thpfe ftates which at that time ■ 
w^re mioft emipent for the wifdom of th«ir 
laws, or the form of their conftitution. 
He carefully pbferved all the dificrenj infti- 
tutions, and th^ good or bad eifeds whif^ 
they xeipe^ftWdy produced in the naanners 
q£ each peoplep He took cace to avoid 
what he judged to be defects ^ but ieUi^ed 
whatever he found calculated to promote 
the happki«j& of a people j and with thefe 
matmals he forcqed his fp much .celebrated 
plaa of legiilaUof^ which he very Toon h^d 
ao pppor|uiiity of redMQng to pradlice. Fqs 
|he S^aj^aBSythproiighly feasi&b^ tbedi^^ 
ferei|09 ^between the adminiftratipi>pof Lyr 
curgus And tha^ of th^ir ICingSi' . «ot , oaly 
earneftly wi(hed jfor his ;pr^f?rH>e^.but*feftf 
repeaited deputations to intreathioi-tp ?retur|i^ 
gn4 free them frpm thcffe^nuoafrras diibrder^ 
IHider which their cpuiMyy at jthat iime la- 
boured. As the requeft of thjc pejople waj 
uttanioKmSi and tl;)^ .ICiog^ no si^ys opppfe^ 
his return, he judged it the critical time for 
C the 
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the execution of his fchemc. For he 
found affairs at honac in the diftradted fitua- 
tion they had been reprefented, and the* 
whole body of the people in a difpofition 
proper for his purpofe. 

Lycurgus began his reform with a change 
in the conftitution, which at that time con- 
iiiledof a confufed medley of hereditary Mo- 
narchy divided between two families, arid a 
diforderly Democracy, utterly deftitiite of the 
balance of a third intermediate power, a 
circumftance fo effential to the duration of 
all mixed governments. To remedy this 
evil, he eftablifhed a fenate with fuch a de- 
gree of power, as might fix. them the in- 
expugnable barrier of the conftitution againf? 
the encroachments either of Kings or peo- 
ple. The Crown of Sparta had been long 
divided between two families defcended ori- 
ginally from the fame anceftor, who jointly 
enjoyed the fucceffion. But though Ly- 
curgus was fenfible that all the mifchiefs 
which had happened to the ftate, arofe from 
this abfurd divifion of the regal power, yet 
he made no alteration as to thefucccflion of 
the two femilies. Any innovation in io 
nice a point might have proved an endleft 
fourcc of civil commotions, from the pre- 
tcnfions of that line, which ihould happen 
to be excluded. He therefore left them the 

title 
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kitle and the infignia of royalty, but limited 
thjeir authority, which he confined to the 
Ibuiinefs of war and religion* Wo the people 
he gave the priviledge of eleHlng the fena- 
iors, and giving their fanftion to thofe laws 
which the Kings and fenate jQiould ap- 
prove. 

When LyCUrgus had regulated the go-' 
Vernment, he undertook a tafk more ar- 
(iuous than all the fabled labours of Hercules 
J)ut together* This was to new mould his 
*coantrymen> by extirpating all the deflruc-^ 
tive paffions, and raifing them above every 
weaknefs and infirmity of human nature. 
A fcheme which all the great Philofophers 
had taught in theory, but none except Ly- 
curgus was ever able to reduce to praftice. 

Ashe found the two extremes of great 
wealtii and great indigence 'were the fource 
of infinite ^ifchiefs in a free ftate, he di- 
Vidfed . the lands of the whole territory into 
equal lots proportioned to the number of the 
inhabitants. He appointed publick tables, at 
whiclx he enjoy ned all the citizrens to eat 
toge^iher without diftinftion ; and he fubjedt- 
ed every rtian, even the Kings thenifclves, to 
a 'fine if they Should violate this law by 

Plut. vita Lycur. pag. 46. lit. C. £dlt Xiglandri; 

G 2 cat^ 
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catitig dt their own houfes. Their diet was 

Slain, fimple, And regulated by the law, and 
iftributed amongft the guefts in equal por- 
tions. Every member was obliged monthly 
to tontributd his quota for the provifion of 
his refpeftive table. The coriverfation al- 
lowed at thefe publick repafts^ turned wholly 
tipon Aich fiibjedsas tended moft to improve 
tn6 ttilnds of the younger fort in the prin- 
dples of wifdomand virtue. Hence, as Xc- 
nophoii bbfetves, they were fchoolsnot only 
ibi: toimperance ahd fobriety, but alfo for 
inftrudtioft. Thus Lycurgus introduced a 
petfedl equality amongft his countrymen. 
The highfcft and the loweft fared alike as to 
diet, were all lodged and cloathcd alil^e, 
without thb leail variation either in faj[hi^ 
or maieriak. 

When by thefe meam he had exterminat- 
ed every fpecies of luxury, he nextremayed 
all temptation to the acquifitioA of wealth, 
that fatal fource of thofe innumerable evils, 
whifch prevailed in every other country. 
Me effeded this with his ufua^ policy, by 
forbidding the currency bf gold and fih^r 
money, and fubftituting an iron coinage of 
gteat >iveight and little value, which conti- 
nued the only current coin through the 
whole Spartan dominions for fcveral ages. 

To 



To bar up the entrance of wealth, and 
guard his citizens againft the contagion of 
corruption, he abfolutely prohibited navi- 
gation and commerce, though I)is country 
contained a large extent of fea coaft furniflie4 
with excellent harbours. He allowed as 
little intcrcourfe as ppflible with foreigners^ 
nor fuff^red any of his countrympn to vifit 
the neighbouring ftatcs, unkfs when the 
publick bufinefs required it," left they fhould 
be ' infcded with their vices. Agriculture, 
and fuch mechanick trades as were abfolijte- 
ly neccflary for their fubfiftance, he confined 
to their Haves the Ilotes j but he baniflied 
aJl thofe arts which tended either to debafe 
the mind, or enervate the body* Mufick 
be encouraged, and poetry he adrnitted, but 
both fubjeS: to the infpedlion of the ma- 
giftratcs '. Thus by the equal partition pf 
the lands, and the abolition of gold and filver 
money, be at once preferved his country 
Irom luxury, avarice, and ail thofe evils, 
which arife from an irregular indulgence 
of the paffions, as well as all contentions 
about property, with their cpnfcquence, 
vexatious Law-fuits. 

To infure the c^fcrvance of his laws to 
the lateft pofterity, he next formed proper 

• » Lycurgus was the firft who collcSed the entire 
werksx)f Homer 5 which he brought into Greece out of 
Afia^Miaor. 

C 3 regu- 
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regulations for tb« education of their chif* 
dren, which he eftcemed one of the greateft 
duties of a legiflator, ^ Jlis grand maxim wai 
*' That children were the property of the 
*' ftate, to >vhom alone their education was 
«« to be intrufted/* In their firft infancy, the 
nurfes were inftrudted neither to indulge 
them in thei^.djet", 'h6f thofc jitfle frpward 
humbuVs wmch. ar6 fo p'eciilja^ to that age ^ 
to inure them tb bear' , cold an4 lifting, 'iQ 
conquer their firft feaYf by accuftbming m ^ 
to lolitude and darkh^fs/ and to prepare 
them for that ftri6ter ftate of difeipfine, t^ 
which they were foon to be initiated. / 
When arrived at the age of feven years, 
they were taken frotn the nurfes, and placed 
in their proper clafs, The diet and cloatb-r 
ing of all was the fame, juft fufficient to 
fuppprt nature* arid defend themfroni the 
inclemency of the feafons, and they all 
lodged alike in the fame dormitory on beda 
pf reeds, to which for the f^ke qf warmth 
they were allowed in winter to add the dow'a 
pf thirties. Their fports and exercifes were 
fuch as ^cdntributed to render their Hmb§ 
fupple, .ari^ |their bodies compacSf and firm, 
They were'accuftomed to runup the'fteep- 
cft rocksf barefoot, and fwimmingj dancingj^ 
hunting-, boxing ^d wreftlipg were- their 
conftant diverfions. ^Lycurgus was equally 
folicitous in training up the youth to a habit 
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«ff p^ffive courage as well as adive. They 
were taught to defpife pain no lefs than 
danger, and to bear thefevereft fcourgings 
with the moft invincible conftancy and re- 
folution. For to flinch under the ftrokes, 
or to exhibit the leaft fign of any fenfe of 
pain, was deemed highly infamous. 
, JsTor were the minds of the Spartan youth 
cultivated withlefs care. , Their learning, as 
Plutarch informs us,, was fufficient for their 
Qccafions, , fyv Lycurgijs admitted nothing 
but what was truly ufefuL They carefully 
inftillcd ipto their tender. mind§ the great 
duties of religion, and the. facred indifpen- 
4ble obligation of an oath, and trained them 
up in the beft of fciences, the principles of 
wifdom^.^nd virtue. The Ipye of their 
country. fcemed to be almqft innate 5 and this 
leading maxim, ** That ^ every Spartan was 
^^ the property of his C9untry, and had no 
*^ fight over himfelf,'* vvas by the force of 
edttf^tioft ingorporated into their very jia-; 
ture. 

When they arrived to manhood they were 
inroUed in their militia, and allowed to be 
prefent in their publick aflemblies. Pri- 
viledges which only fubjefted them to a dif- 
ferent difcipline. For the employments and 
way of living of the citizens of Sparta were 
fixed, and fettled by as. drift regulations as 
in an aripy upon actual fervice. When 
C4 they 
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thtytook the field, indeed, the rigour of 
their difcipfinte with refpciSt to diet and or- 
nament of their perfbns was Aiuch foften'dy 
fb thistt the Spartans ^vei'e the only people in 
the lihiverft, to whom the toils of war af* 
forded eafe and relaxation. In faft, Lycur* 
gus's plan of civil government, was «vid^nt- 
ly defignM to preferve his country free atid 
independent, and to form the minds of his 
citizens for the enjoyment of that rational 
and ttlianly happin^fs, which can find n6 
place in a breaft enflav'd.by the pleafures of 
the (enfes, or ruffled by the paffions ; as the 
military regulations which he eftablilhed, iti 
^fc'hich he left no altetnative to his people 
but death or vicflory, and the neceffity he 
laid therti under of bbferving thofe regula- 
tions, by fnbftituting the valour of the inha;- 
bitants in the place of wiills and fortificattofifS 
for the defence of their city, were as plaifily 
calculated for the protedion of his country 
from the encroachments of her ambitious 
neighbours.. 

if we reAefl: that human nature is at all 
times and in ail places the fame, it feems-ip 
the laft degree ailomfhlng, how Lycurgua 
dovAA be able to introduce fuch a fclf-deny* 
ing plan of difdpline amongft a tJiforde^ly 
licentious people, ^ A fcheme which, not on* 
ly levelled at oinrce all diftinrftion, -as to pro- 
perty, bet^vcten the richeft and the poereft 

in^ 
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individual, but . ccwipcUed the grcateft per- 
fons in the flate to fubtok to a regimen, 
which allow'd only dac bare neceffaries of 
life, «3a:luding every thing, which in the o^ 
pinion of mankind, ieems ei&ntial to ita 
comforts and enjoyments* I obfeirv'd be-* 
fore that he had fecured the eftepm and con-- 
6deQoe of his countrymen, and there was 
befides at that time a very lucky concur- 
rence of circumftanccs in his favour. The 
two Kings were men of Utile fpirit, and \e& 
abilities, and the people were glad to ex- 
change their diforderly ftate for any fettled, 
foiin of government. By his eftabli(hment 
of a fenate confifting of thirty perfons who 
held their feats for life, and to whom he 
committed th^fupreme, power in civil af- 
fair's, he brought the principal nobility into 
hi« fcheme, as they naturally expeded a 
(hare in a government, which they plainly 
faw inclined fo much to an Ariftocracy. Even 
the two Kings very readily accepted feats in 
his fenate, to fecure feme degree of autho- 
rity. He aw*d the people Into obedience by 
the. fan<ftion he procured for his fcheme 
from the oracle at Delphos, whofe decifions 
were, at that timcj rever'd by all Greece as 
divine and infallible. But the greateft .dif- 
ficulty he had to encounter was to procure 
the equal partition of the land«. The very 
firft propofal met with fo violent an oppo- 

fition 
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fition from the men of fortune, that a fray 
ffifued, in which Lycurgos.loft oneof his 
eyes.. But the people, ftruck with the fight 
of the bloixi of this admired, legiflator, feji^'d 
fhe oifender, one Alcai^d^r, a jrQUQg man of 
^ |[iot> hut not di^ngfQUoas^difppfition, and 
gave him up to Lycurgus.tp be pupijD^'d at 
oiiCcretiorl. But the humt^nye and.^g^nerous 
IwehaviQur of LycurgM? quitkly m^e^ cqn^ 
vcrtof Alcaqder, and* wrought fuch a qh^pge^ 
that from an enemy he became his gre^t^ft 
admirer and advocate with the people, 
! Plutarch and the reft of the Greek hiftof |^ 
m& k^fve us greatly in floe dark as to th^ 
jneans by which. Lyoiirgus was able to mak« 
fo bitter a piil, as>the.:d^vi^pn: pf/propprtyj, 
go down with the; wealthy part >£; his cpun* 
trymen. They tell \xs .jnde?d, that he carri-^ 
cd his point by the g^n^p.piQthqd.of reafoni- 
ing and pcrfuafion, join'4 jtoth^t religious 
awe, which the divine fanfltipn of the oracle 
imprefs'd fo deeply on the n>inds of the citi** 
5cens» But the caufe in my opinion does not 
fcem equal to the efFcift. r For the furious op* 
pofition which the rich made to the very 6rft 
motion for fuch a diftfibution' of property^ 
evinces plainly/ that they look'd apon the re- 
fponfes of the oracle as nicer prieft-craft, and 
treated it as the e/prits-forts have done religi- 
on in modern times j I mean as a ftate enginje 
fa only ta be play'd off upon the compiop 

people^ 
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people. It fecms moll probable in my opu 
iiion, that as he eflfeded the change in the 
cdnftitution by the diftribution of the ifu^ 
preme power amohgft the principal perfons, 
when he formM hisfenafe; fo the equal par^ 
tition of property was the bait thrown out t6 
bring over the body of the people intirely to 
his intereft. I ftiould rather thi^ ^^ he 
compeU'd the rich to fubniit to fo grating a. 
jneafiirc, by the affiftance of the poorer citi^ 
?ens, whs were vaftly the majority. 

As foon as Lycufgus had thoroughly fcfc* 
tied his new polity, and by his care ^daffi- 
duity, imprinted his laws fo deeply th^'tht 
tninds and manners of his countrym8f!?*0at 
hejudg'dthe conftitution able to fupport itU 
felf, and ftand upon its own bottom, hislaft 
fcheme was to fix, and perpetuate its duran 
(ion down to lateft pofterity, as far as human 
prudence and human means could efffedl it# 
To bring his fcheme to bear he had a^aki t«-* 
coiirfeto the fame pious artifice, whfcSt -fe^ 
fucceeded fo well in the beginning. He told 
the people in a general aflembly, that be 
could not poffibly put the finifliing ftroke la 
his hew eftablifliment, which was the nioft 
(cflential point, Vill he had again confulted the 
oracle: As they all exprefs'd the greateft 
feagemefs for his undertaking the journey, he 
Jaid hold of fo fair an opportunity to bind the 
JCinjgs, fenate, and people by the moft folenja 
7 . 9ath^^ 
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xjaths, to the ftri^ obfervancc of his new 
form of government, and not to attempt the 
Je^ft alteration in any one particular 'till his 
jeturn from Delphos. He ha4 now conx- 
pleated the great defign which he had long in 
^eiv, and bid an eternal adieu to his country. 
Th6 queftion he put to the oraple was, 
^^ Whether the laws he had already efta- 
fclifli'd, were rightly form'd to make and pre- 
ferve his countryipen virtuous and happy ?" 
The anfwer he received wasjuftas/avourable 
as hpdefir'd. It was, " that his laws were 
excellently well calculated for that purpofe ; 
^nd that Sparta IJiould continue to be the 
.moft renown'd city in the worlds as long as 
Jier citizens perfifted in the obfervance of the 
laws of Lycurgus/' He tranfmitted both 
ihe queftion and the anfwer home to Sparta 
in wridng, and devoted the remainder of his 
Jifc to voluntary baniihment. The accounts 
in hiftory of the end of this great man are 
very juncer tain. Plutarch affirms, that as his 
jefolation was never to releafe his country- 
n:ien from the obligation of the oath he had 
laid them under, he put a voluntary end to 
his life at Delphos by fafting. Plutarch extols 
die death of Lycurgus in very pompous 
ternw, as a moft unexampled inftance of he- 
roic patriotifm, fince he bcque^th'd, as be 
jfcrms it, his death to his comxtry, as the per- 
petual guardian to that happinefs, which he 
' ■ ' had 



had procured for them during his life tim^. 
Yet the fame hiftorian acknowledges anothi 
tradition, that Lycorgus ended his days ia 
the ifland of Crete, and defir'd, as his laft re- 
queft, that his body (hould be burnt, and hi$ 
a(hes thrown into the fea : * left if his re- 
mains fhould at any time be carried back t^ 
Sparta, his countrymen might look upofi 
thetnfelves as released from their oath as much 
as if he had returned aliVe, andbeindac'd td 
alter his form of government. I own I pre- 
fer this latter account, as more agreeable to 
the genius and policy of that wife and truly 
difinterefted legiflator. 

V The Spartans, as Plutarch afferts, held the 
firft rank in Greece for difcipline and reputa- 
tion foil five hundred years, by ftridly ad- 
hering to the laws of Lycorgus 5 which not 
one of their Kings ever infring'd for fourteen 
fucceffioris quite down to the reign of the 
firft Agis. For he will not allow the crea- 
tion of thofe magiftrates cali'd the Ephori, to 
be any innovation in the conftitutipn, fince he 
affirms it to have been ** * not a relaxation 
but an 6xtenlion of the civil polity'*. But 
notwithftanding the glofs thrown over the in- 
ftitution of the Ephori by this nicediftindlioa 
of Plutarch's, it certainly induced as fatal a 

» Plut, Vit. Lycurg. ad finem, ^ 

* Plut ibid. p. 58. A. Hyoi^ juu^Efo^vyxccrslr^cif^ 

change 
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change into the Spartan eonftitution, as thd i 
.'iTribunefhip of tbe people, which was formed 
^upon that model, did afterwards into the Ro- 
tnan. For inftead of inlargbg and ftrength- 
cning the ariftocratical power, as Plutarch 
aife^i they gradually ufu^p'd the whole go^ 
i0*rnment and formed themfelves into a moft 
tyrannical Oligarchy^ 

The Ephori (a Greek word fignifying in* 
ipedlcrraor ovcrfeers) were fi'^e in number, 
and ele€i:ed annually by the people out of 
|heir own body* The exadl time of the ori- 
gin of this inftitution and of the authority 
annexed to their office, is quite uncertain. 
Herodotus afcribes it toLycurgus. Xenophon 
to Lycurgus jointly with the principal citi- 
zens of Sparta. Ariftotle and Plutarch fix it 
under the reign of Theopompus and Poly*- 
dorus, and attribute the inftitution exprefly 
to the former of thofe princes about 130 
years after the death of LycurgUs. I cannot 
bun fublcribe to this opinion as the moft pro- 
bable, becaufe the firft political conteft wc 
meet with at Sparta happen'd under the reign 
of thofe princes, when the people endea- 
voured to extend their priviledges beyond the 
limits prefcrib'd by Lycurgus. But as the 
joint oppofition of the Kings and fenate was 
equally warm, the creation of this magiflra- 
cy out of the body of the people, feems to 
have been the ftep taken at that time to comr 

promifc 
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i)romifc the^ affair, and reftore the publidc 
tranquillity. A meafore which the Roman 
fcnate copy'd afterwards, in the eredion of 
the Tribunefliip, when their people mutined,' 
and made that memorable fcceffidn to the 
fnom facer. I am confirmed in this opitifou 
by the relation which Ariftotle gives us * of 
, a remarkable difpute between Theopomptis 
and his wife upon that occafion. The Queen, 
greatly diffatisfy'd with thcinftitutiont)f the 
Ephbri, reproached her hufband greatly for 
Irotfiftthig to fuch a diminution of the regal 
aumor^^ and afk'd him if he was njA 
afham'd to tranfmit the crown to his pbftcri-r 
ty fo much weaker and worfe crrcumftanc^^d, 
than he received it from his father. His an- 
fwer, whicK is recorded amongft the Laconic 
horn mots^ was, *** * No, for I tranfmtt 
it more lafting/' But the evfcnt fhew'd that 
the lady was a better politician as well as tru- 
er prophet than her hulband. Indeed the 
nature 6^ their office, the circumftances dF 
their ''qleftion, and the authority they aflunn- 
cd, are convincing, proofs^, that their office 
was firft extorted, and their power aftefwatdg 
gradually exttmled by the violence of- the 
people, irritated too probably by the oppref- 

* DcRcbufpubl. cap. ir. p. 154. vol* 2. Edit. 
^Dafi]. 1550. 

five 
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five behaviour 'of the Kings and fenate. For 
whether their power extended no farther than 
to decide, when the two Kings diiFer'd in 
opinion^ and to over-rule in favour of him, 
whofe fentiments ihould be moft conducive 
to t|ie publick intereft, as we are told by Plu- 
tarch in the life of Ams ; or whether they 
were at firft only feled: friends, whom the 
Kings appointed as deputies in their abfence, 
when they were both compelled to take the 
field together in their long wars with the 
Meflenians, as the &me author tells us by 
the mouth of his hero Cleomenes, is a point, 
vrhich hiftory does not afford us light enough 
to determine. This however is certain, from 
the concurrent voice of all the alntient hifto-* 
rians, that at lafl: they not only feiz'd upon 
every branch of the adminifbation, but af- 
fum'd the power of imprifoning, denoJSog, 
and even putting their Kings to death oy their 
own authority. The Kings too in return, 
fometimcs bribed, fometimes deposed or mur- 
der'd the Ephori, and employed their whole 
intereft to procure fuch perfons to be elefted, 
as they judged y^ould be moil tradhtble. I 
lode therefore upon the creation of the 
Ephori as a brcacn in the Spartan conflitu- 
tion, which proved the firft inlet to fadion and 
corruption^ I^or that thefe evils took rife 
from the inftitution of the Ephori is evident 

from 
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from the teftimony of Aqftotle, ** ' who 
thought it extremely impolitick to ele<3: ma- 
giftrates, vefted with the fupreme power in 
the ftate, out of thd body of the people, 
Becaufe it often happened ^ that men extreme- 
ly indigent were raised in this manner to the 
helm, whom their very poverty tempted to 
beconrie venal. For the Ephori, as he affirms, 
had not only been frequently guilty of bri- 
bery before his time, but even at the very 
time he wrote^ fome of thofe magiftrates 
corrupted by money, us'd their utmoft endea- 
vours at the publick repafts, to accomplifli 
the deftrudtion of the whole city. He adds . 
too, that as their power vvas fo great as to 
amount to a perfedt tyranny, the Kings them- 
felves were neceffitated to court their favour 
by fuch methods as greatly hurt the confti- 
tution, which from an Ariftocracy degene- 
rated into an abfoliite Democracy. For that 
magiftracy alone had engrofs'd the whole 
government." 

From thefe remarks of the judicious Ari- 
ftotle, it is evident that the Ephori had to- 
tally deftroy'd the ballance of power eftablifh- 
ed by Lycurgus* From the tyranny therefore 
of this magiftracy proceeded thofe convul- 
lions which fo frequently fhook the ftate of 
Sparta, and at laft gradually brought on its 

' Arift, d^ Rtbufpubl. lib. 2. c. 7. p. iiz. lit. x- 
vol. 2. 

D total 
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total fubverfion. But though this fatal alte** 
ration in the Spartan conftitution muft be im- 
puted to the intrigues of the Ephori and , 
their faftion, yet it could never, in my opi- 
nion, have been efFedted, without a previous 
degeneracy in their manners; which muft 
have been the confequence of fome deviation 
from the maxims of Lycurgus. • 

It appears evidently from the teftimony of 
Polybius and Plutarch, that the great fcheme 
of the Spartan legiflator, was to proyide for 
the lafting fecurity of his country againft all 
foreign invafions, and to perpetuate the blef- 
fings of liberty and independancy to the 
people. By the generous plan of difcipline 
which he eftablilh'd, he renderd his country- 
men invincible at home. By banifhing gold 
and filver, and prohibiting commerce and 
the ufe of fhipping, he propos'd to confine 
the Spartans within the limits of their own 
territories ; and by taking away the means, 
to reprefs all defires of making conquefts 
upon their neighbours. But the fame love 
of glory and of threir country which made 
them fo terrible in the field, quickly pro- 
duced ambition and a luft of domination, 
and ambition as naturally open'd the way for 
avarice and corruption. For " Polybius 
truly obferves',. that as long as they extendqd 

- ' Polj'b. lib. 6. p. 685. vol. I. edit. Ifaac. Gronov. 

1670. 
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their views no farther than the dominion over 
their neighbouring dates, the produce of 
their own country was fufficient for what' 
fupplies they had bccafion for in fuch fhort 
excurfions/ But when in direft violation of 
the laws of Lycurgus, they begun to under- 
take more diftant expeditions both by fea 
and land, they quickly felt the want of a 
publick fund to defray their extraordinary ex- 
pences. For they found by experience, that 
neither their iron money, nor their method 
of trucking the annual produce of their own 
lands for fuch commodities as they wanted 
(which was the only traffick allow'd by the 
laws of Lycurgus) could poffibly anfwcr their 
demands upon thofe occafions. Hence thibir 
ambition, as the fame hiftorian remarks, laid 
them under the fcandalous neceflity of pay- 
ing fervile court to the Perfian monarchs for 
pecuniary fupplies and fubfidies, to impofe 
heavy tributes upon the conquer'd iflands 
and to exafl: money from the other Grecian 
ftates, as occafions required. 

Hiftorians unanimoufly agree, that wealth, 
with its attendants, luxury and corruption, 
gain'dadmiffion at Sparta in the reign of the 
firft Agis. Lyfander, alike a Hero and a Po- 
litician ; a man of the greateft abilities and 
the greateft difhonefty that Sparta ever pro- 
duced 5. rapacious after money, which at the 
fanje tim« he defpis'd, and ^ flave only to 
D 2 am- 
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ambition, was the author of an innovation 
fo fatal to the manners of his countrymen, 
x^fter he had enabled his country to give law 
to all Greece by his conqueft of Athens, he 
fent home that immenfe mafs of wealth, 
which the plunder of fo many ftates had put 
inta his poflcflion. The moft fenfible men 
amongft the Spartans dreading the fatal con- 
fequences of this capital breach of the infti- 
tutions of their legiflator, proteftcd itrongly 
before the Ephori againft the introdudion of 
gold and filver, as pefts deftrudtive to the 
publick. The Ephori referred it to the de- 
cifion of the fenate, who, dazzled with the 
luftre of that money, to which 'till that time 
they had been utter ftrangers, decreed " That 
gold and filver money might be admitted for 
the fervice of the ftate, but made it death, 
if any fhould ever be found in the poffeffion 
of a private perfon/' This decifion Plutarch 
cenfures as weak and fophiftical '. As if 
Lycurgus was only afraid fimply of money, 
and not of that dangerous love of money 
which is generally its concomitant ; apaffion 
which wns fo far from being rooted out by 
the reftraint laid upon private perfons ; that 
it was rather inflam'd by the efteem and va- 
lue which was fet upon money by the pub- 
lick. Thus, as he juftly remarks, whilft 

' Plut. in Vit. Lyfand. p. 442. lit E. 

they 
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tfaey barr'd up the houfes of private citizens 
againft the entrance of wealth by the terror 
and fafcguard of the Law, they left their 
minds more expos'd to the love of money 
and the influence of corruption, by railing 
an univcrfal admiration and define of it, as 
fomething great and rcfpedtable. The truth 
of this remark, appears by the inflance given 
us by Plutarch, of one Thorae, a great friend 
of Lyfander's, who was put to death by the 
Ephori, upon proof that a quantity of filver 
had been adually found in his poiTeffion. 

From that time Sparta became venal, and 
grew extremely fond of fubfidies from fo- 
reign powers. Agefilaus, who fucceeded 
Agis, and was one of the greateft of their 
Kings, bchav'd in the latter part of his life 
more like a captain of a band of mercenaries, 
than a King of Sparta. He received a largd 
fubfidy from Tachos, dt that time King of 
Egypt, and enter'd into his fervice with a 
body of troops which he bad rais'd for that 
purpofe. But when Neftanabis, who had re^ 
beird againft his uncle Tachos, offer'd him 
more advantageous terms, he quitted the 
unfortunate Monarch and went over to his 
rebellious nephew \ pleading the intereft of 
his country in excufe for fo treacherous and 
jrifamous an adioa. So great a change had 

' Plut. in Vjt. Agefi. p, 617. lit. C, 

P 3 the 
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the introdudtion of money already made iii 
the manners of the leading Spartans ! 

Plutarch dates the firft origin of corrup- 
tion, that difeafe of the body politick, and 
confequently the decline of Sparta, from ^:hat 
memorable period, when the Spartans having 
fubverted the domination of Athens, glutted , 
themfelves (as he terms it) with gold and 
filver \ For when once the love of money 
had crept into their city, and avarice, and the 
moft fordid meannefs grew up with the pof- 
feffion, as luxury, effeminacy, and diffipa- 
tion did with the enjoyment of wealth, 
Sparta was deprived of many of her ancient 
glories an4 advantages, and funk greatly both 
in power and reputation till the reign of 
Agis and Leonidas. * But as the original al- 
lotments of land were yet preferv'd ( the 
number of which Lycurgus had fix'd and 
decreed to be kept up by a particular law) 
and were tranfmitttd down from father to 
fon by hereditary fucceffion, the fame con- 
ftitutional order and equality ftill remain- 
ing, rais'd up the ftate again however, from 
other political lapfes. 

Under the reign of thofe two Kings hap- 
pened the mortal blow, which fubverted the 
very foundation of their conftitution. Epi- 
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tadeus, one of the Ephori, upon a quarrel 
with his fon, carried his refentment fo far 
as to procure a law which permitted every one 
to alienate their hereditary lands, either by 
gift or fale during their life time, or by will 
at their deceafc. This law produc'd a fatal 
alteration, in the landed property. For as 
Leonidas, one of their Kings, who had liv'd 
along time at the court of/ Seleucus, and 
married a lady of that country, had intro- 
duc'd the pomp and luxury of the eaft at 
his return to Sparta, the old inftitutions of 
Lycurgus, which had fallen into difufe, were 
by his example foon treated with contempt. 
Hence the neceflity of the luxurious, and 
the extortion of the avaricious, threw the 
whole property into fo few hands,^ that 
out of feven hundred, the number to which 
the antient Spartan families were then re- 
duced, about one hundred only were in pof- 
feffion of their refpedivq hereditary lands al- 
lotted by Lycurgus. The reft^ as Plutarch 
obferves, lived an idle life in the city, an 
indigent abjecft herd, alike deftitute of fortune 
and employment. In their wars abroad, in- 
dolent difpirited daftards : at home ever ripe 
for fedition and infurreftions, and greedily 
catching at every opportunity of embroiling 

' In Vit. Agid. p. 7517. Kt. A. 
* Ibid. lit. E. 
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affairs in hopes of fuch a change as might 
enable them to retrieve their fortunes. £vils> 
which the extremes of wealth and indir 
gence are ever produdivp of in free coun- 
tries. 

• Young Agis, the third of that name, and 
the moft virtuous and accomplifti'd King 
that ever fat upon the throne of Sparta fince 
the feign of the great Agefilaus, undertook 
the reform of the ftate, and attempted to 
re-eftablifli the old Lycurgic conftitution, as 
the only means of extricating his country 
out of her diftreffes, and railing her to her 
former dignity and luftre. An enterprize at- 
tended not only with the greateft difficulties, 
but as the times were fo corrupt, with the 
greateft danger.' He began with trying the 
efficacy of example, and though he had been 
bred in all the pleafures and delicacy which 
affluence could procure, or the fondnefs of 
his mother and grandmother, who were the 
wealthicft people in Sparta, could mdulge 
him in, yet he at once chang d his Way of 
life as well as his drefs, and conformed to 
the ftridlefl: difcipline of Lycurgus in every 
particular. This * generous vidory over his 
paffions, the moft difficult and moft glori- 
ous of all others, had. fo great an effefl: a- 



« Vita Agid. p. 707. lit. B. 
? Ibid. lit. C. 
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fnongft the younger Spartans, that they came 
into his meafures with more alacrity and 
zeal than he could poffibly have hop'd for.— 
Encourag'd by this fuccefs, Agis brought 
over fome of the principal Spartans, amongft 
whom was his uncle Agefilaus, whofe in- 
fluence he made ufe of to perfuade his mo- 
ther, ' who was fifter to Agefilaus, to join 
his party. For her wealth, and the great 
number of her friends, dependents and debt- 
ors, made her extremely powerful, and gave 
her great weight in all publick tranfadions. 
His mother, terrify 'd at firft at her fon's 
raflhnefs, condemned the whole as the vifio- 
nary fcheme of a young man, who was at- 
tempting a meafure not only prejudicial to 
the ftate, but quite impradicable. But when 
the reafonings of Agefilaus had convinced her, 
that it would not only be of the greateft 
utility to the publick, but might be efFe^c4 
with great eafe and fafety, and the King 
bimfelf intreated her to contribute her wealth 
and intereft to promote an enterprize which 
would redound fo much to his glory and 
reputation 3 * fhe and the reft of her fe- 

qiale 

^ Ibid. p. 79R. lit. B. 

* Something feems plainly to be wanting in this paf- 
fage, which is ftrangely obfcure and intricate. It is c- 
yident that Agis employed his uncle Agefilaus to per^ 
fuade his mother, who was Agefilaus's fifter. rvv pu- 
rhx Ts-Bi^eiv, iithOriv o\j(r»if t3 Ayu(nA«». The king / 

' ' himfelf 
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male friends at laft changed their fentimcnts. 
Fir'd then with the fame glorious emulation, 
and ftimulated to virtue, as it were by fome 
divine impulfe, they not only voluntarily 
fpurr'd on Agis, but fummon'd and encou- 
raged all their friends, and incited the other 
ladies to engage in fo generous an enter- 
prize.' For they v^ere confcious (as Plutarch 
obferves) of the great afcendency which the 
Spartan women had always over their huf- 
bands^ who gave their wives a much greater 
fhare in the publick adminiftration, than 
their wives allow'd them in the management 

himfelf intreats his mother to aflSfl him auro? Ss o(icc(rt^ 
A£u? I^sTto T>?f fAnr^o^y &c. And after he has enumer- 
ated the advantages which would refult from his fchemc, 
Plutarch abruptly adds Sro fJisriTretrov rai^ yvti^oi,iq ii 
yuvatJig;, &c. in the plural number, though he had juft 
before mention'd Agists mother only, as the woman ap- 
ply'd to on this occafion. It is evident rtierefore that 
his grandmother and all their female friends and rela- 
tions muft have been prefent at that time, though not 
mention'd, and that they were the only Spartan ladies 
who came heartily into his fcheme. For when Agis 
afterwards offers his whole fortune to the publick, he 
affures the people that his mother and grandmother, 
Tft ? fAfiTioocg, and his friends and relations, who were 
the richerf families in Sparta, were ready to do the fame. 
As Agis certainly includes the wives of his friends and 
relations, and mentions no other women, I have taken 
that fpeech for my guide in giving the fenfc of this 
whole paflage, in which 1 could get no aiSftance from 
any of the commentators. 

' In Vit. Agid. p. 798. lit. D. 
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of their domeftick affairs. A circumftancc 
which at that time had drawn almoft all 
the wealth of Sparta into the hands of the 
women, and prov'd a terrible, and almpft un- 
furmountable obftacle to Agis. For the La- . 
dies had violently opposed a fcheme of 
reformation, which not only tended to de- 
prive them of thofe pleafures and trifling or- 
naments which, from their ignorance of 
what was truly good and laudable, they ab- 
furdly look'd upon as their fuprcme happi- 
nefs, but to rob them of that refpedl and 
authority which they derived from their fu- 
perior wealth. Such of them therefore as 
were unwilling to give up thefe advantages, 
apply'd to Leonidas, and intreated him, as 
he was the more refpedtable man for his 
age and experience, to check his young hot- 
headed collegue, and quafh whatever at*- 
tempts he (hould make to carry his defigns 
irJto execution. The older Spartans were 
no lefs averfe to a reformation of that na- 
ture. For as they were deeply immers'd in 
corruption, they trembled at the very name 
of Lycurgus, as much as runaway flaves, 
when retaken, do at the fight of their 
mafter. 

Leonidas was extremely ready to fide with 

•and affift the rich, but durft not openly op- 

pofe Agis for fear of the people 3 who were 

eager for fuch a revolution. He attempted 

there- 
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therefore' to counteraft all his attempts un- 
derhahd, and infiinuated to the magiftrates, 
that Agis aim'd at fetting up a tyranny, by 
bribing the poor with the fortunes of the 
rich 5 and proposed the partition of lands and 
the abolition of debts as the rtieans of pur- 
chafipg guards for himfelf only , not citi- 
zens, as be pretended, for Sparta. 

Agis however purfu'd his defign, and hav- 
ing procured his friend Lyfander to be eleft- 
cd one of the Ephorj, immediately laid his 
fcheme before the fenate. The chief heads 
of his plan were : " that all debts (hould be 
*' totally remitted ; that the whole land 
" fhould be divided into a certain number of 
** lots I and that the antient difcipline and 
" cuftoms of Lycurgus (hould be revived/* 
Warm debates were occafion'd in the fenatc 
by this propofal, which at laft was " rejed:- 
cd by a majority of one only. * Lyfander 
in the mean time convoked an aflembly of 
the people, where after he had harangued, 
Mandroclidas and Agefilaus befeech'd them 
not to fufFer the majefty of Sparta to be any 
longer trampled upon for the fake of a few 
luxurious overgrown citizens, who imposed 
upon them at pleafure. They reminded 
them noti only of the rcfponfps of' ancient 

' Vit. Agid. p. 8oo. lit. A- 
• Ibid. p. 799. lit. A, 
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oracles, which enjoined them to beware of 
avarice, as the peft of Sparta, but alfo of 
thofe fo lately given by the oracle at Pafiphae,' 
which, as they aflured the people, command- 
ed the Spartans to return to that perfedt . 
equality of poffeffions, which was fettled by 
the law firft inftituted by Lycurgus. Agis 
fpoke laft in this aflembly, and to enforce 
the whole by cxaqiple, told them in a very 
few words, " That he offered a moft ample 
** contribution towards the cftablifhment of 
" that polity, of which he himfelf was 
*' the author. That he now refigned his 
" whole patrimony into the common ftocfc, 
«* which confifted not only of rich arable - 
** and pafture land, but of 600 talents be- 
" fides in coined money. He added, that his 
'* mother, grandmother, friends and re- 
« lations, who were the moft wealthy of 
" all the citizens of Sparta, were ready to 
<< do the fame.'* 

The people, ftruck with the magnanimity 
and generofity of Agis, received his o£Fer 
with the loudeft applaufe, and extolled him, 
as the only King who for three hundred 
years paft had been worthy of the throne of 
Sparta, ^his provoked Leonidas to fly out 

* This is an oracle mentioned by Plutarch about 
which the learned are not agreed, however it fecms to 
have given its refponfes in dreams. 

into 
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into the moft open and violent oppofition 
from the double motive of avarice and envy. 
For he was fenfible, that if this fcheme took 
place, he (hould not only be compelled to 
follow their example, but that the furrender 
of his eftate would then come from him 
with fo ill a grace, that the honour of the 
whole meafure would be attributed folely to 
his collegue. Lyfander finding Leonidas and 
his party too powerful in the fenate, deter- 
mined to profecute and expel him for the 
breach of a very old law, which forbid any 
of the royal family to intermarry with fo- 
reigners, or to bring up any children which 
they might have by fuch marriage, and in- 
fiidted the penalty of death upon any one 
who fhould leave Sparta to refide in foreign 
countries. . 

After Lyfander had taken care that Leo- 
nidas fhould be informed of the crime laid 
to his charge, he with the refl of the Epho- 
ri, who were of his party, addrelTed them- 
felves to the ceremony of obfcrving a fign 
from heaven \ A piece of flate craft mofl 
probably introduced formerly by the Ephori 

to 

■ The reader may be glad perhaps to find here the" 
ceremony made ufe of upon this occafion. Vit. Agid. 
p. 800. lit. B. i\ irtav Ivvio^ Xa^ovts; 01 *E^ojo», &c. 
Every ninth year the Ephori taking the opportunity of 
a clear ftill night, when the moon did not appear, fat 

. filentljr 
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to keep the Kings in awe, and perfcdly 
well adapted to the fuperftition of the peo- 
ple. Lyfander affirming that they had feen 
the ufual fign, which declared that Leonidas 
had finned againft the Gods, fiimmoned him 
to his trial, and produced evidence fufficient 
to convidtfhim. At the fame time he fpirite'd 
up Cleombrotus, who had married the daugh- 
ter of Leonidas, and was of the royal blood, 
to put in his claim to thefucceffion. Leo- 
nidas terrified at thefe daring meafures fled, 
and took fandluary in the temple of Miner- 
va; he was depofed therefore for non-ap- 
pearance, and his crown given to his fon-in- 
law Cleombrotus. 

But as foon as the term of Lyfander's 
magiftracy expired, the new Ephori, who 
were eledted by the prevailing intereft of the 
oppofite party, immediately undertook the 
protedion of Leonidas. They fummoned 
Lyfander and his friends to anfwer for their 
decrees for cancelling debts, and dividing 
the lands, as contrary to the laws, and trea- 
Ibnable innovations 5 for fo they termed all 
attempts to reftore the ancient conftitution 

filcntly and obferved the flcy with great attention, and 
if they faw a ftar Ihoot, they judged the Kings had of- 
fended the Gods, and removed them from the govern-' 
ment, till an oracle came from DeJphos which was fa- 
vourable to them. 
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of Lycurgus. Alarmed at this, Lyfandrf 
perfuadcd the two Kings to join in oppofing 
the Ephorij who, as he plainly proved, 
aflumed an authority which they had not the 
leaft right to, as long as the Kings adted 
together in concert. The Kings, convinced 
by his rcafons, armied a great number of the 
youth, releafed all who were prifoners for 
debt, and thus attended went into the Fo- 
rum, where they depofed the Ephori, and 
jfrocured their own friends to be eleded into 
that office, of whom Agefilaus the uncle of 
Agis was one. By the care and humanity 
of Agis, no blood was fpilt on. this memo- 
rable occafion. He even protected his an- 
tagonift Leonidas againft the defigns which 
Agefilaus had formed upon his life, and fent 
him under a fafe convoy to Tegea. 

After this bold ftroke all oppofition funk 
before them, and every thing fucfceeded to 
their wiflies ; when the fingle avarice of 
Agefilaus, that moft baneful peft, as Plu- 
tarch terms it, which h^d fubvcrted a con- 
flitution the moft excellent, and the moft 
worthy of Sparta that had ever yet been 
cftablifhed, overfet the whole enterprife. 
By the charader wljich Plutarch gives of 
Agefilaus ', he appears to have been artful 
and eloquent, but at the fame time efFemi-' 

« Plut. Vit. Agid. p. 798. lit. A. 
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hate> corrupt in his manners, avaridous, and 
fo bad a man, that he engaged in this pro- 
jeded revolution with no other view but 
that of extricating himfelf from an im- 
menfe load of debt, which he had nioft 
probably contracted to fupport his luxury* 
As foon therefore as the two Kings, who 
were both young men, agreed to proceed 
upon the abolition of debts, and the parti- 
tion of lands, Agefilaus artfully pcrfuaded 
them not to attempt both at once, for fear 
of exciting fome terrible commotion in the 
city. He aflured them farther that if the 
riph {hottld once be reconciled to the law for 
cancelling the debts, the law for dividing 
the lands would go down with them quietly 
and without the leaft obftrudion* The 
Kings aiTented to his opinion^ and Lyfander 
himfelf was brought over to it, deceived 
by the fame fpecious, though pernicious 
reafoning : calling in therefore all the bills, 
bonds and pecuniary obligations, they piled 
them up, and burnt them all publickly in the 
Forum,- to the great mortification of the 
monied men, and the ufurers. But Agefi- 
laus in the joy of his heart could not ' re- 
frain from joking upon the occaiion, and told 
them with a fneerj that whatever they 
might think* of the matter, it was the bright - 

» Ibid. p. 801. lit. B. 
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eft and moft chearful flame, and the pureft 
bonfire he had ever beheld in his life-time. 
Agefilaus had now carried his point, and hi$ 
condudt proves, that the Spartans had learnt 
the art^ of turning puWick meafures into 
private jobs, as well as their politer neigh- 
bours. For though the people called loudly 
for the partition of the lands, and the Kings 
gave orders for it to be done immediately, 
Agefilaus contrived to throw new obftacles 
in the way, and protraded the time by va- 
rioyis pretences, till Agis was obliged to march 
with the Spartan Auxiliaries to aflift their 
allies the Achaeans. For he was in poffeflion 
of a moft fertile and extenfive landed eftate 
at the very time when he owed more than 
he was worth, and as he had got rid of all 
his incumbrances at once by the firft decree, 
and never intended to part with a fingle foot 
of his land, it was by no means his intereft 
to promote the execution of the fecond. 

The Spartan troops were moftly indigent 
young men, who elate with their freedom 
from the bonds of ufury, and big with the 
hopes of a fliare in the lands at their return, 
followed Agis with the greateft vigour and 
alacrity, and behavefi fo well in their march, 
that they reminded the admiring Greeks of 
the excellent difcipline and decorum for, 
which the Spartans were formerly fo fa- 
mous under the moft renowned of their 
k ancient 
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ancient leaders. Butwhilft Agis wasin the 
field, affairs at home took a very unhappy 
turn in his disfavour. The tyrannical beha- 
viour of Agefilaus, who fleeced the people 
with infupportable exadions, and ftuck at 
no meafure, however infamous or criminal, 
which would bring in money, produced 
another ^revolution in favour of Leonidas. 
For the people enraged at being tricked out 
of the promifed partition of the lands, which 
they imputed to Agis and Cleombrotus, and 
detefting the rapacioufnels of Agefilaus, 
readily joined that party which confpired to. 
reftore Leonidas. Agis finding affairs in this 
defperate fituation at his return, gave up all 
for loft, and took fanduary in the temple of 
Minerva, as Cleombrotus had done in the 
temple of Neptune. 

Though Cleombrotus was the chief ob- 
jeft of Leonidas*s refentment, yet he fpared 
his life at the interceffion of hjs daughter 
Chelonis, the wife of Cleombrotus, but 
condemned him to perpetual exile. The ge- 
nerous Chelonis gave a fignal iriftance, upon 
this occafion, of that heroic virtue, foe 
which the Spartan ladies were once fo re- 
markably eminent. When her father was 
expelled by the intrigues of Lyfander, fhe 
followed him into exile, and refufed to (hare 
his Crown with Cleombrotus. In this ca- 
lamitous reverfe of fortune, (he was deaf to 

E 2 all 
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all intreaties, and rather chofe to partake of 
the mlferies of banifliment with her huf- 
band, than all the pleafures and grandeur of 
Sparta with her father. * Plutarch pays the 
ladies a fine compliment, upon this occa- 
fion, when he fays, " That unlefs Cleomr 
** brotus fhould have been wholly corrupted 
^^ by falfe ambition, he muft have deemed 
*' himfelf more truly happy in- a ftate of 
" banifliment with fuch a wife, than he could 
*^ have been upon a throve without her/' 

But though Cleombrotus efcaped death, 
yet nothing but the blood of Agis could fa- 
tisfy the vindidive rage of the ungrateful 
Leonidas, who, in the former revolution, 
owed his life to that unfortunate Prince's ge- 
nerofity. After many inefFeftual attempts 
to entice Agis from his afylum, three of 
his intimate friends in whom he moft con- 
fided, who ufed to accompany and guard 
him to the baths and back again to the tem- 
ple, betrayed him to his enemies. Ampha- 
res, the chief of thefe, and the contriver of 
the plot, was one of the new Ephori created 
after the depofition of Agefilaus. ' This 
wretch had lately borrowed a quantity of 
valuable plate, and a number of magnificent 
veftments of Agis's mother Agefiftrata, and 
determined to make them his own by the 
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deflraftion of Agis and his family ; at their 
returfy therefore in their ufual friendly man- 
ner from the b^ths, he firft attacked Agis 
by virtue of his office, whilft Democharcs 
and Arcecilius the other two feized and 
dragged him to the publick prifon. Agis 
fupported all thefe indignities with the ut- 
moft magnanimity, and when the Ephori 
queftioned him, whether Agefilaus and Ly- 
fander did not conftrain him to do what he 
had done, and whether he did not repent of 
the fteps he had taken; he undauntedly took 
the whole upon himfelf, and told them that 
he gloried in his fcheme, which was the re- 
fult of his emulation to follow the example 
of the great Lycurgus. Stung with this an- 
fwer, the Ephori condemned him to die by 
their own authority, and ordered the officers 
to carry him to the place in the prifon where 
the malefadtors were ftraiigled. But when 
the officers and even the mercenary fpldiers 
of Leonidas refufed to be concerned in fo 
infamous and unprecedented an adtion as 
laying hands upon their King, Demochares 
threatning and abufing them greatly for 
their difobedience, feized Agis with his own 
hands, and dragged him to the execution 
room, where he was ordered to be difpatch- 
ed immediately. Agis fubmitted to his fate 
with equal intrepidity and refignation, re-, 
proving one of the executioners who deploy* 
E 3 ed 
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cd his calamities, and declaring himfclf in-^ 
finitely happier than his murderers. ' The 
unfeeling and treacherous Amphares attend- 
ed the execution, and as foon as Agis was 
. dead, he admitted his mother and grand- 
mother^ into the prifon, who came to inter-* 
ceed that Agis might be allowed to make 
his defence before the people. The wretch 
affured the mother, with an infulting fneer, 
that her fon fliould fufFcr no heavier punifli- 
ment than he had done already, and imme- 
diately ordered her mother Archidania, who 
was extremely old, to execution. As foon 
as fhe was dead, he bid Agefiftrata enter the 
room, where, at the fight of the dead bodies, 
fhe could not refrain from kiffing her fon, 
and crying out, that his too great lenity and 
good nature had been their ruin. The fa- 
vage Amphares laying hold of thofe words 
told her, that as (he approved of her fon's 
aftions fhe fhould (hare his fate. Agefifl:rata 
met death with the refolution of an old 
Spartan Heroine, praying only that this 
whole aflfair might not prove prejudicial to 
her country. 

Thus fell the gallant Agis in the caufe of 
liberty and public virtue,, by the perfidy of 
his mercenary friends, and the violence of a 
corrupt and moft profligate fadtion. I have 
given a niore particular detail of the cataf- 
trophe of this unfortunate Prince as tranf- 

. mitted 
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mitted tp us by Plutarch, becaufe it furniflios 
convincing proofs, hpw greatly the in- 
trodudlion of wealth had corrupted and de- 
bafedthe once upright and generous fpiritof 
the Spartans. 

Archidamas, the brother of Agis, eluded 
the fearch made for him by Leonidas, and 
efcaped the maflacre by flying from Sparta. 
But Leonidas compelled his wife Agiatis, 
who was a young lady of the gircateft beau- 
ty in all Greece, and fole heirefs to a vaft 
eftate,^to marry his own fon Cleomenes, 
though Agiatis had but juft laid in of. a fon, 
and the match was entirely contrary to her 
inclinations. This event however produced 
a very different effed: from what Leonidas 
intended, and after his death proved the 
ruin of his party, and revenged the mur- 
der of Agis ". For Cleomenes, who was very 
young, and extremely fond of his wife, would 
fhed fympathi^ing tears whenever fhc re- 
lated the melancholy fate of Agis, and occa- 
fionally defire her to explain his intentions, 
and the nature of his fcheme, to which be 
would liften with the greateft attention. 
From that time he detergiined to follow lb 
glorious an example, but kept the refolution 
lecret in his own brcaft till the means and 
opportunity ftiould offer. He was fenfible 

» Plut. Vit, Qeom. p. 805. lit. B. 
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that an attempt of that nature would be ut- 
terly impracticable whilft his father lived; 
who, like the reft of the leading citizcrls, 
had wholly given himfelf up to a life of eafe 
and luxury. Warned too by the fate of A- 
gis, he knew how extremely dangerous it 
was even once to mention the old frugality 
and fimplicity of manners, which depended 
upon thci obfervancc of the difcipline and in- 
ftitutions of Lycurgus. But as foon as ever 
he fucceeded to the Crown at the death of 
his father, and found himfelf the fole reign- 
ing King of Sparta without a collegue, he 
immediately applied his whole care and 
fludy to accomplish that great change which 
he had before projedled. For he obferved 
the manners of the Spartans in general were 
grown extremely corrupt and diffolute, the 
rich facrificing the publick intereft to their 
own private avarice and luxury ^ the poor 
from their extreme indigence averfe to the 
toils of war, carelefs and negligent of edu- 
catiori and difcipline j whilft the Ephori had 
cngroflcd the whole royal power, and left 
him in reality nothing but the empty title. 
Circumftances greatly mortifying to an af- 
piring young Monarch, who panted eagerly 
after glory, and impatiently wi(hed to re- 
trieve the loft reputation of his country* 
men. 

Ho 
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He began by founding his moft intimate 
friend, one Xcnares, at a diftance only, en- 
quiring what fort of man Agis was, and 
which way, and by whofc advice he was 
drawn into thofe unfortunate meafures. Xe^- 
nares, who attributed all his quefiions to the 
curiofity natural to a young man, v6ry rea- 
dily told him the whole ftory, and explained 
ingenuoufly every particular of the affair as 
it really happened. But when he remarked 
that Cleomenes often returned to the charge 
and every time with greater eagernefs ; more 
and more admiring and applauding thefcheme 
and charafter of Agis, he immediately faw 
through his defign. After reproving him 
therefore feve^ely for talking and behaving 
thus like a madman, Xenares broke off all 
friendfhip and intercourfe with him, though 
he had too much honour to betray his friend's 
fecret. Cleomenes not in the leaft difcou- 
raged at this repulfe, but concluding that 
he fhould meet with the fame reception from 
the reft of the wealthy and powerful citi- 
zens, determined to truft none of them, but 
to take upon himfelf the whole care and 
management of his fcheme, ' However, as 
he was fenfible that the execution of it 
would be much more feafible, when his 
country was involved in war than in a ftatc 
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of profound peace, he waited for a proper 
opportunity ; which the Achaeans quickly 
furniflied him with. For Aratus, the great 
projedlor of the famous Achaean league, into 
which he had already brought many of the 
Grecian ftates, holding Cleomeijes extremely 
cheap, as a raw unexperienced boy, thought 
this a favourable opportunity of trying liow 
the Spartans flood ^eded towards that 
Union. Without the leaft previous notice 
therefore, he fuddenly invaded fuch of the 
Arcadians as were in alliance with Sparta, 
and committed great devaftations in that 
part of the country which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of Achaia. 

The Ephori, alarmed at this unexpeded 
attack, fent Cleomenes at the head of the 
Spartan forces to oppofe the invafion. The 
young Hero behaved well, and frequently 
baffled that old experienced commander. 
But his countrymen grovying weary of the 
war, and refufing to concur in the mea- 
fures he propofed for carrying it on, he re- 
called Archidamus the brother of Agis from 
baniiliment, who had a ftridt hereditary 
right to the other moiety of the kingdom. 
Imagining that when the throne was pro- 
perly filled according to law, and the regal 
power preferved entire by the Union of the 
two Kings, it would reftore the balance of 
government and weaken the authority of 

the 
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the Ephori. But the feftion which had 
murdered Agis, jufUy dreading the refent- 
ment of Archidamus for fo atrocious a 
crime, took care privately to affaffinate him 
upon his return. 

Cleomenes now more than ever intent up- 
on bringing his great project to bear, bribed 
the Ephori with large fums to intraft him. 
with the management of the war'. His 
mother Crateficlca not only fupplied him 
with money upon this occafion, but married 
one Megiftonus, a manof thegreateft weight 
and authority in the city, purpofely to bring 
him over to her fon's intereft. Cleomenes 
taking the field, totally defeated the army of 
Aratus, and killed Lydiadas the Megalopoli- 
tan General. This vldory, which was en- 
tirely owing to the conduct of Cleomenes, 
not only raifed the courage of his foldiers, 
but gave them fo high an opinion of his 
abilities, that he feems to have been recalled 
by his enemies, jealous moft probably of his 
growing intereft with the army*. For Plu- 
tarch, who is not very methodical in his re- 
lations, informs us, that after this affair, 
Cleomeries convinced his father-in-law, Me- 
giftonus, of the neceffity of taking off the 
Ephori, and reducing the citizens to their 
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ancient equality according to the inftitutions 
of Lycurgus, as the only means of reftor- 
ing Sparta to her former fovereignty over 
Greece. This fcheme therefore muft have 
been privately fettled at Sparta. For we arc 
next told, that Cleomencs again took the field, 
carrying with him fuch of the citizens as 
he fufpeSed were moft likely to oppofe 
him. He took fome' cities from the A- 
chffians that campaign, and made himfelf 
mafter of fome important places, but har- 
rafled his troops fo much with many marches 
and countermarches, that moft of the Spar- 
tans remained behind in Arcadia at their 
own requeft, whilft he marched back to 
Sparta with • his mercenary force$ and fuch 
of his friends as he could' moft confide in. 
He timed his march fo well that he entered 
Sparta whilft the Ephori were at fupper, 
and difpatched Euryclidas before with three 
or four of his moft trufty friends and a few 
foldiers to perform the execution. For Gleo- 
menes well knew that Agis owed his ruin 
to his too cautious timidity, and his too great 
lenity and moderation. Whilft Euryclidas 
therefore amufcd the Ephori with a pretend- 
ed meflage from Cleomenes, the reft fell 
upon them fword in hand, and killed four 
upon the fpot with above ten perfons more 
who came to their affiftancc. Agefilaus the 
furvivor of them fell, and counterfeiting him- 
- felf 
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fclf dead, gained an opportunity of efcaping. 
Next morning as foon as it was lightj Cleo- 
menes profcrib'd and baqifli'd fourfcore of 
the moft dangerous citizens^ and r^mov'd all 
the chairs of the Ephori out of the foruro^ 
except one which he referv'd for his pwn 
feat of judicature. He then convoked aa 
aflembly of the people, to whom he apolo- 
gized for his late anions. ' He (hew'd them,, 
in a very artful and elaborate fpeech, " the 
nature and juft extent of the power of the 
Ephori, the fatal confcqucnces of the autho- 
rity they ha4'Ufurp'd of governing the ftatc 
by their own arbitrary will, and of depofing 
and putting their Kings to death without al- 
lowing them a legal hearing in their own de- 
fence* He urg'd the example of Lycurgus 
himfelf, who came arm'd into the forum 
when he firft proposed his laws, as a proof 
that it was impoffible to root out thofe pefts 
of the commonwealth, which had been im- 
ported from other countries, luxury, the pa- 
rent of that vain expence which runs fuch 
nunjbers in debt, ufury, and thofe more an- 
cient evils, wealth and poverty, without vio- 
lence and bloodflied. That he fhpuld have 
thought himfelf happy, if like anablephy- 
iician he could have radically cur'd the dif- 
eafes of his country without pain. But that 

f Vit. Clcora. p. 809. lit. A, 
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ueceffity had cJompeird him to do what he 
had already done, in order to procure an 
equal partition of the lands, and the aboli- 
tion of their debts, as well as to enable him 
to fill up the number of the citizens with a 
feleft number of the braveft foreigners, that 
Sparta might be no longer exposed to the 
depredations of her enemies for want of 
bands to defend her/* 

To convince the people of the fincerity 
of his intentions, he firft gave up his whole 
fortune to the publick ftock ; Mcgiftonus, 
his father-in-law, with his other friends and 
all the reft of the citizens foUov/d his ex- 
ample. In the divifion of the lands, he ge- 
neroufly fet apart equal portions for all thofc 
citizens he had banifli'd, and promised to re* 
call them asfoon as the publick tranquillity 
was reftbrM^ He next reviv'd the antient . 
method of education, the gymnaftick exer- 
cifes, publick meals, and all other inftitu- 
tions of Lycurgus ; and left the people, unac- 
cuftom'd to the domination of a lingle King, 
fliould fufpeft that he aim'd at eftabliflbing a 
tyranny, he aflbciated his brother Euclidas 
with him in the kingdom. By training up 
the youth in the old military (fifcipline, and 
arming them in a new and better manner,- 
he once more recovered the reputation of the 
Spartan militia, and rais'd his country to fo 

great 
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great a height of power, ' that Greece in a 
very fhort time faw Sparta giving law to all 
PeloponnefuSi 

The Achaeans, humbled by repeated de- 
feats, and begging peace of Cleomenes upon 
his own terms, the generous vidor defir'd 
only to be appointed general of their famous 
league, andofFer'd upon that condition to 
reftore all the cities and prifoners he had 
taken. The Achaeans gladly confenting to 
fuch eafy terms, Cleomenes releas'd and 
fent home all the perfons of rank amqngft 
his prifoners, but was obliged by ficknefs to 
defer the day appointed for the convention, 
'till his return from Sparta. * This unhap- 
py delay was fatal to Greece. For Aratus, 
who had enjoy 'd that honour 33 years, could 
not bear the thought of having it wrefted 
from him by fo young a Prince, whofe glory 
he envied as much at the fame time as he 
dreaded his valour. Finding therefore all 
other methods inefFedtual, he had recourfe 
to thie defperate remedy of calling in the 
Macedonians to his affiftance, and facrific'd 
the liberty of his own country as well as 
that of Greece to his own private pique and 
jealoufy. Thus the moft publick-fpirited 
aflertor of liberty^ and the moft implacable 

» Parallel, inter Agid. ctCleom, et T.et C, Gracch; 
p, 844. lit. D, 
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enemy to all t3rrants in geaeral, brought 
back thofe very people into the heart of* 
Greece, whom he had driven out formerly 
purely from his hatred to tyranny, and ful- 
ly 'd a glorious life with a blot never to be 
cras'd, from the deteftable motives of envy 
and revenge. A melancholy proof, as Plu- 
tarch moralizes upon the occafion, of the 
weaknefs of human nature, which with an 
aflemblage of the moft excellent qualities is 
unable to exhibit the model of a virtue com- 
pleatly perfe6t. A circumflance which ought 
to excite our compaflion towards tbofc blc- 
mifhes and inconfiftencies, which we un^- 
avoidably meet with in the moft exalted 
charadters. 

Cleomenes fupported this unequal war 
againft the Achasans and the whole power of 
Macedon with the greateft vigour, and by 
his fuccefs gave many convincing proofs of 
his abilities ; but venturing a decifive battle at 
Sallafia, he was totally defeated by the fupe- 
rior number of his enemies, and the treach- 
ery of Damoteles, an officer in whom he 
greatly confided, who was brib'd to betray 
him by Antigonus. Out of fix thoufand 
Spartans, two hundred onlyefcapM, the reft 
with their king Euclidas were left dead on 
the field of battle. Cleomenes retir'd to 
Sparta, and from thence pafs'd over to Ptole- 
my Euergetcs king of Egypt, with whom he 

was 
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was then in alliance, to claini the afliftancc 
he had formerly promis'd. But "thq death 
of that Monarch, which follow'd foon after, 
deprived him of all hopes of fuccour from 
that quarter. The Spartan manners were as 
odious to hisfucceflbr Ptolemy Philopater, a 
weak and diflblute prince, as the Spartan vir- 
tue was terrible to his debauch'd effeminate 
courtiers. Whenever Cleomenes appeared at 
court, the general whifper ran, that he came 
as a lion in the midft of fheep j a light in 
which a brave man muft neceffarily appear to 
a herd of fuch fervile^daftards. Confin'd at 
laft by the jealoufy of Ptolemy, who was 
kept in a perpetual alarm by the infinuations. 
of his iniquitous minifter Sofybius, he with 
about twelve more of his generous Spartan 
friends broke out of prifon determin'd upon 
death or liberty. In their progrefs through 
the ftreets, they firft flew one Ptolemy, a > 
great favourite of the Kings, who had been 
their fecret enemy, and meeting the gover- 
nor of the city, who came at the firft noife of 
the tumult, they routed his guards and atten- 
dantSy dragg'd him out of his chariot xind 
kiird him. After this they rang'd uncon- 
troul'd through the whole city of Alexan- 
dria, the inhabitants flying every where be- 
fore them, and not a man daring either to 
aflift or oppofe them. Such terror could 
thirteen brave men only ftrike into one of the 
F mofl: 
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moft populous cities in the univerfe, vybere 
the citizens were bred up in luxury, and 
ftrangers to the ufe of arms !' Cleomehcs de- 
fpairing of afliftance from the citizens, whom 
he had m vain fummon'd to aflcrt their li- 
berty/ declared fuch abjeft cowards fit only 
to be govern'd by women. Scorning there- 
fore to fall by the hands of the dcfpicablc 
Egyptians, be with the reil of the Spartans 
fell defperately by their own fwords, accord- 
ing to the hcroifm of thofe ages \ 

The liberty and happiiiefs of Sparta ex- 
pired with Cleomenes S For the remains of 
the Spartan hiftory furnifh us with very little 
after his death, befides the calamities and 
miferies of that unhappy ftate, arifing fronj 
their inteftine divifions. Machanidas, by the 
aid of one of the faftions,. which at that 
time rent that miferable republick, ufurp'd 
the throne, and eftablifh^d an abfblute tyran- 
ny. - One Nabis, a tyrant, compared to* 
whom even Nero himfelf may fee terniU 
merciful, fuccdeded at the death of Macha- 
nidas, who fell in battle by the hand of the 
great Philopaemen. The iEtolians treacher- 
oufly murder'd Nabis, and endeavoured to 
fcize the dominion of Sparta ; butVhey were 
prevented by Philopaemen, who partly bjr 
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Force, partly by perfuafion, brought the Spar- 
tans into the Achaean league, and afterwards 
totally abolitti'd the inftitutions of Lycur- 
gus '. A mofl inhuman and mbft iniquit- 
ous adlion, as Plutarch terms it, which muft 
fcrand theeharafter of that Herb with etefrnal 
infaniy. As if he wis fenfible that as long as 
the difcipline of LycurguS fubfifted, the 
minds of the Spartati youth coiild nevier be 
thoroughly tam*d, or effedually broke in to 
the yoke of foreign governments Wearied 
but at laft by repeated oppreffions, the Spar- 
tans apply'd to the Romans for redrefs of all 
their grievances, and their complaints pro- 
duced that war, which ended in the diflblu-^ 
tion of the Achasan league, and the fubjec- 
tion of Gfreece to the Ronlan domination. ^ 

I have enter'd into a more minute detail of 
the Spartan conftitutidn, as fettled by Lycur- 
gus, than I at fir ft propos'd ; becaufe the 
maxims of that Celebrated lawgiver are fo 
Biariietrically dppoflte to thofc which our mo- 
dern politicians lay dovvn as the bafis of thcT 
ftrength and power of a nation. 

Lycurgus found his country in the trtofl 
terrible of all fituations, a ftate of anarchy 
and confufion. The rich, infolerit and 6p- 
jjrcffive; the poor groaning under a ioad of 
debt, mutinous fromi defpair, and ready tgl 

* Plut Vie. PKilopaem. p. 365. lit. E. 
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cut the throats of their furious oppreflbrs. 
To remedy thefe evils, did this wife paliti- 
cian encourage navigation, ftrike out nev7 
branches of commerce, and make the moft 
of thofe excellent harbours and other natural 
advantages v^hich the maritime fituation of 
his country afforded ? Did he introduce and 
promote arts and fciences, that by acquiring 
and diffufing new wealth amongft his coun- 
trymen, he might make his nation, in the 
language of our political writers, fecurc, 
powerful and happy ? Juft the reverfe. Af- 
ter he had new modelled the conftitution, and 
fettled the juft balance between the powers 
of government, he abolifli'd all debts, di- 
vided the whole land amongft his country- 
men by equal lots, and put an end to all dif- 
fentions about property by introducing a pcr- 
feft equality. He extirpated luxury and a 
luft of wealth, , which he look'd upon as the 
pefts of every free country, by prohibiting 
the ufe of gold and filver; and barr'd up the 
entrance againft their return by interdidling 
navigation and commerce, and expelling all 
arts, but what were imixiediately neceflary 
tO/ their fubfiftance. As he was fenfible that 
juft and virtuous manners are the beft fupport 
of the internal peace and happincfs of every 
kingdom, he eftablifli'd a moft excellent 
planof education for training up his country- 
men, from their very infancy, in the' ftridt- 

cft 
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eft obfervance of their religion and laws, 
and the habitual practice of thofe virtues, 
which can alone fecure the bleffings of li- 
berty and perpetuate their duration. To 
protedi his country from external invafions, 
he fcrm'd the whole body of 'the people 
without diftindion, into one well arm'd, 
well difciplin'd national militia, whofe lead- 
ing principle was the love of their country, 
and who efteem'd death in its defence, the 
moft exalted height of glory at which a Spar- 
tan was capable of attaining. Nor were thefe 
elevated fentiments confin'd folely to the 
men ; the colder breafts of the women caught ' 
fire at the glorious flame, and glow'cj even 
with fuperiorardour. For when their troops 
march 'd againft an enemy, " ' to bring 
back their (hields, or to be brought home 
upon them, was the. laft command which 
the Spartan mothers gave their fons at part- 
ing-" • 

Such was the method which Lycurgus 
took to fecure the independency and happi- 
iiefs of his country ; and the event fliew'd, 
that his inftitutions were founded upon max- 
ims of the trueft and jufteft policy. For I 

" To bring back, their fhields imply'd vicSlory ; to be 
broughthome upon them, agloritms death in defence 
of their. country ; becaufe the Spartans, if poflible, 
brought back and buried all who fell in battle in their 
pjitiyc country. 

* F 3 can- 
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cannot help obferving upon theoccafion, that 
from the time of Lycurgus to the introduc- 
tion of wealth by Lyfander in the reign of 
the firft Agis, z fpace of fjvc hundred years, 
we meet witl^ no mutiny aniongft the people 
upon account of the leyerity of his difci- 
pline, but on the contrary the moft religious 
reverence for, and the inoft willing and 
chearful obedience tQ the laws he eftabliflh- 
cd. As on the otlier hahd^ the wifdom of 
his military inftitutions is evident from this 
confideration ; That the national militia alone 
of Sparta, afmall infignificant cnantry as t6 
extent, fituated in a nook only of the Morea, 
not only gave laws tp Qrepce, but made the 
Pcrfian nionarchs tremble at their very name, 
though abfolute mafters of the richcft and 
jnoft extenfive empire the ^yorld then knew, 
I obferve farther/ that the introdudlion of 
wealth by Lyfander, after the conqueft of 
Athens, brought back all thofe vices and dif- 
fcntions which the prohibition of theufe of 
money had formerly banifh'd 5 and that al| 
hiftorians aflign that open violation of thq 
laws of Lycurgus, as the period from which 
the decadence of Sparta is to be properly 
dated. I obferve too, with Plutarch, that 
though the manners of the Spartans wqrq 
greatly corrupted by the introduction of 
wealth, yet that the landed intereft (as l 
may term it) which fubfiftcd as long as the 

ori* 
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ftriginal allotments of land remained unalien- 
able, ftill preferv^d their ftate ; notwitbftand- 
ing the-many abufes which had crept into 
their conftitution. But that as foon as ever 
the landed eftatcs became alienable by law, 
the money 'd intereft prevail'd, and at laft to- 
tally fwallow*d up the landed, which the 
hiftorians remark as the death's^wound of 
their conftitution. For the martial virtue of 
the citi:iens not only funk with the lofs of 
their eftates, but their number, and confer 
qtiently the ftrength of the ftate, diminifti*d 
in the fame proportion. * Ariftotle, who 
wrote about fixty years after the death of 
Lyfander, in his examen of the Spartan Re^ 
publick, quite condcriins that law which per- 
mitted the alienation of their lands. For 
he affirms, that the fame quantity of land 
which, whilft equally divided, fupply'd a mi- 
litia of fifteen hundred horfe, and thirty thou-^ 
fand heavy arm'd foot, could not in his time 
furnifti one thoufand j * fo that the ftate 
was utterly ruin'd for want of men to defend 
it. in the reign of Agisthe 3d, about a hun- 
dred years after the time of Ariftotle, the 
jiumbef of the old Spartan fjimilies was 
dwindled' (as I remarked before) to feven hun- 

» Ariftot. de Rebufpubl. lil>. 2. cap. 7. foL 122. lit. 0. 

tpt. ibid, 

F 4 dred. 
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dred, out of which about one hundred rich 
overgrown families had engrofs'd the whole 
land of Sparta, which Lycurgus had for- 
merly divided into thirty-nine (hares, and 
affign'd for the fupport of as many families. 
So true it is, that a landed intereft diffused 
through a whole people is not only the real 
ftrength, but the fureft bulwark of the li- 
berty and independency of a free country. 

From the tragical fate of the 3d Agis we 
learn, that when abufes, introduc'd by cor- 
ruption are fuffer'd by length of time to take 
root in the conftitution, they will be term'd 
by thofe whofe intereft it is to fupport them, 
eflential parts of the conftitution itfelf j and 
all attempts to remove them will ever be cla- 
mour'd againft by fuch men, as attempts to 
fubvert it : As the example of Cleomenes 
will teach us, that the publick virtue q£ on? 
great man may not only fave his falling coun- 
try from ruin, but raife her to her former 
dignity and luftre, by bringing her 'back to 
thofe prrilciples on which her conftitution 
was originally founded. Though the vio- 
lent remedies made ufe of by Cleomene3 ne* 
vcr ought to be apply'd, unlefs the difeafe is 
grown too defperate to admit of a cure by 
milder methods. 

I fhall endeavour to (hew in its proper 
place, that the conftitution eftablifti'd by Ly- 
curgus, 
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curgus, which feem'd to ' Polybius to be 
rather of divine th^n of human inftitution, 
^nd was fo much celebrated by the moft emi- 
nent phiiofophers of antiquity, is much infe* 
ripr to the Britifh conftitution as fettled at the . 
revolution. But I cannot quit this fubjedi 
without recommending that excellent infti- 
tution of Lycurgus which provided for the 
education of the children of the whole com- 
munity without diftindion: An example 
which under proper regulations would be 
highly worthy of our imitation, fince no- 
thing could give a- more efledual check to 
the reigning vices and follies- of the prefent 
age, or contribute fo much to a reformation 
of manners, as to form the minds of the 
rifing generation by the principles of religion 
and virtue. Where the manners of a people 
are good, very few laws will be wanting i 
but when their manners are deprav'd, all the 
laws in the world will be infufficient to re- 
ftrain the exccffes of the human pafiions. 
For as Horace juftly obferves r- 

^id leges Jinemoribus 

Vance proficiunt. Ode 24, lib. 3. 

' *^llfi^nolipav TYiv linvoixv 5! scar' avSpcoTTov dvlop 
fofAt^ny, Polyb. lib. 6. p. 683. 
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Q^ A T* H E N S. 

TH E Republick; of Athens, once the 
feat of learning and elckjaence, the 
fchool of art$ and fciences,. aad the center 
of wUi gJ^iety and politenefs, exhibits a 
ftrong coptraft to that of Sparta, as wellin 
her form of •government as in the genius and 
nij^nneraof her inhabitants. 

The govjfjmment of Athens, after the abo- 
' lition of Monarchy, was truly democratick, 
and fo much convuls'd by thofe civil diffen^ 
tions, which are the inevitable confequences 
of that kind of government, that of all the 
Crecian ftates, the Athenian may be the moft 
ilridly term'd the feat of fadion. I obferve 
that the biftory of this celebrated Republick 
is neither very clear nor interefting 'till the 
time of Solon* The laws of Draco (the firft 
legiflator of tjie Athenians who gave his laws 
in writmg) affix'd death as the common pu-, 
niftiment of the moft capital crimes, or the 
inoft trivial oiFences ; a circumftance which 
implies either the moft cruel auftcrity in the 
temper of tb^ latvygivcr, or fuch an abandoned 
profligacy jn the manners of the p€0:ple as 
laid him under a neceffity of applying fucl^ 
violent remedie|,^^^^Asi thehiftorians Uave not 

clearly- 
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clearly decided which of thcfe was the cafe, 
I fhall only remark, that the humanity of 
the peopU, fo natural to the human fpecics^ 
wras interefied upon the occalion, and the ex- 
ceiTive rigotir of the lawsobftruded the very 
means or their being carry 'd jilto execution, 
A plain proof that a multiplicity of rigorous 
penal laws are not only incompatible with the 
liberty of a free ftate, but even repugnant tp 
human nature. For the natural equity of 
mankind can eafily diftinguifti between the 
nature and degree of crimes ; and the fen- 
timents of humanity will nattirtlly be excit- 
ed when the punifhment feems ta be toq 
rigorous in proportion to the demerits of the 
offpnder. The chief reafon, in my opinion, 
why fo many offenders in our narion cfcapc 
with impunity for want of profecution, is be- 
caufq Qur law makes no diftinftion assto the 
punifhment bet\yeen the moft trifling rob- 
bery on the highway, and the moft atrocious - 
of all crirnes, pren^editated murder. 

The remedy which Draco proposed by his 
laws, provjng worfe than the difeafe^ the 
whole bqdy of the people ^pply'd to Solon^ 
as i\yc only perfon equal tq the difficult talk 
of regulating their government. The fu- 
preme power of the ftate was at that time 
vcfted in nine magiftrates, term'd Archons or 
governors, eledled annually by the people 
jDut of the body of the nobility. But the 
' ' * ' - com- 
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community in general was fplit into three 
fadions, each contending for fuch a Form of 
government as was moft agreeable to their 
different interefts. ' The moft fenfiblc 
amongft the Athenians, dreading, the confe- 
qucnce of thefe divifions, were willing, as 
Plutarch informs us, to inveft Solon with ab- 
folute power ; but our difinterefted philofo- 
pher was a ftranger to that kind of ambi* 
tion, and preferred the freedom and happinefs 
of his countrymen to the fplendor of a 
Crown. He continued the Archons in their 
office as ufua), but limited their authority by 
inftituting a fenate of four hundred perfons 
eledled by the people, by way of balot, out 
of the four tribes into which the communi- 
ty was at that time divided. He reviv'd and 
improv'd the fenate and * court of Areopa- 
gus, the moft facred and moft refpecSable 
tribunal not only of Greece, but of all which 
we ever read of in hiftory. The integrity 

* Vita Solon, p. 85. lit. D. 
* The time of the firft inftitution of this court (fo de^ 
Bominated from ''Apuog Wyof, i. e. Hill of Mars, an 
eminence where they always aflembkd) is quite uncertain 1 
nor arethe hiftorians at all agreed about the number of 
the members of which it was composed. However this 
was the fuprcme court, which had cognizance of wil- 
ful murders, and'all matters which were of the great- 
eft confcquence' to the Republick. Suidas. They had 
^Ifo cognizance of all matters of religion;^ as we fin4 
by the inftance of St. Paul. 

and 
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and equity of this celebrated court was fo 
remarkable, that not' only the Greeks but 
the Romans fometimes fubmitted fuch caufes 
to their determination which they found too 
intricate and difficult for their own decifion. 
To prevent all fufpicion of partiality either 
to plaintiff or defendant, this venerable court 
beard all caufes and pafs'd their definitive 
fentence in the dark, and the pleaders on ei- 
ther fide were flriftly confin'd to a bare repre- 
fentation of the plain truth of the fadt, with- 
out cither aggravation or embellifhment. For 
all the ornament of fine language, andthofc 
powers of rhetorick which tended to biafs 
the judgment by interefling the paflions of 
the judges, were abfolutely prohibited. Hap- 
py if the pleaders were reftrid:ed to this righ- 
teous method in our own courts of judica- 
ture, where great eloquence and great abili- 
ties are too often employ 'd to confound truth 
and fupport injuftice ! 

It is evident from hiflory that Solon at firft: 
propos'd the inftitutions of Lycurgus as the 
model for his new eflablifhment. But the 
difficulty which he met with in the abolition 
of all debts, the firft part of his fcheme, 
convinced him of the utter imprad:icability 
of introducing the Laconic equality, and de- 
terr'd him from all farther attempts of that 
nature.. The laws of Athens^ gave the credi- 
tor fo abfolute a power over his infolvent 

debtor. 
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debtor, that he could not only oblige the un- 
happy wretch to do all his fervile drudgery^ 
tut could fell him ihA his children for uaves 
in default of payment. The creditors had 
made fo oppfeffive ah life ofthdr power, 
that many of the citi:iens were adlually 
oWiged to fell their children to make good 
their payments, and fiich numbers had fled 
their country to avoid theefFc<ih of their de-' 
teflable inhunbanity 5 that, as ' Plutarch ob^ 
fcrves, the city wasalmoft unpeopled by the 
extortion of the ufui-ers* Solon, apprchen- 
five of an infurredtion arhongft the poorer ci- 
tizens, who openly threatened to alter the 
government, and make an equal partition of 
the lands> thought no method fo eiFeflual to^ 
obviate thi^ tferrible evil as to cancel all debts, 
as Lycurgus had done formerly at Sparta. 
But*fome of his friends, to whomi he had 
privately communicated hisfcheme, with an 
iffurance that he did hot propofe to meddle 
with the lands, were too well vers'd in the 
art of jobbing to neglect fo fair an opportuni-^ 
ty of making a fortune. For they ftretch'd 
their credit to the utttibft in Joahs of larg^ 
fums from the moneyed men, which they 
immediately laid out in the purchafe of land- 
ed eftates. A precedent which the treacher- 
ous Agefilaus copy'd too fuccefsfully after- 

« Plut. 85. lit. A, V 

wards^ 
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wards at Sparta. The cheat appeared as foon 
as the edid for abolifliing all debts was made 
publick, but the odium of fo flagitious a 
piece of roguery was thrown wholly upoa 
Solon I as the ccnfureof the publick for all 
frauds and exaftions committed by officers in 
the inferior departments will naturally fall 
upon the minifter at the helm, KoVirevef dif- 
interefted and upright. 

This edidt was equally difagreeable to the 
rich and to the poor. For the rich were 
violently deprived of all that part of their 
property which confided in their loans, and 
the poor ' were difappoihted of that fhare of 
the lands which they fo greedily expedled^ 
How Solon drew himfelf out of this morti- 
fying fcrape, hiftorians have no where in-* 
form'd us. All we can learn from them is^ 
that the decree was at laft received and fub-* 
mitted to, and that Solon was ftill continued 
in his office with the fame authority as be- 
fore. 

This experiment gave Solon a thorough 
infight into the^ temper of his countrymen^ 
and moft probably induced him to accommo- 
date his fubfequent regulations to the hu- 
mour and prejudices of the people. For as 
he wanted the atrthority which najurally 
arifes from royal birth, as well as that which 
h founded on the unlimited confidence of 
the people, advantages which Lycurgus pof- 
7 feffed 
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fefled in fo eminent a degree, he was obliged 
to confult rather what was feafible, than 
what was ftridtly right ; and endeavour, as 
far as he was able, to pteafe all parties. That 
he acknowledged this, feems evident from his 
anfwer to one who afked him * " vvhether 
«^ the laws he had given the Athenians 
" were the beft he could poflibly have 
" made ?" «' They are the beft, replied So- 
" Ion, which the Athenians are capable 
^^ of receiving," Thus whilft he confined 
the Magiftracies and the executive part of 
the Government folely to the rich, he lodged 
the fupreme power in the hands of the poor- 
er citizens. For though every freeman 
whofe fortune did not amount to a particular 
cenfus or eftimate, was excluded from all 
ftate offices by the laws of Solon j yet he 
had a legal right of giving his opinion and 
fufFrage in the Ek^Xtjctix or affembly of the 
people, which was wholly compofcd of 
this inferior clafs of citizens. But as all 
eledtions, and all cafes of appeal from the 
fuperior courts were determined by the 
voices of this aflcmbly ; as no law could pafs 
without their approbation, and the higheft 
officers in the Repablick were fubjed: to 
their cenfure, this affembly became the der-- 
nier refort in all caufes, and this mob go- 

» Plut. in Vit. Solon, p. 86. lit. C, 

vcrnment 
8 
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Vernmentj as it may be juftly termed, Wa^ 
the great leading caufe of the ruin of their 
Republick, Anacharfis the Scythian Phi- 
lofopher, who at that time relided with ^oldn, 
juftly ridiculed this excefs of poWer which 
he had Jodged in the people*. For when 
he had heard fome points debated firft in the 
fenate, and afterwards decided in the afleiti- 
bly of the people, he humouroufly told So- 
lon, that at Athens '^ Wife men debated, 
** but fools decided/' Solon was as fenfiblc 
of this capital defedt as Anacharfis ; but he 
was too well acquainted with the licenfiouf- 
nefs and natural levity of the people, to di- 
veftthem of a powcr^ which he knew they 
would refumc by violence at the firft oppor- 
tunity. The utmoft therefore he could do was 
to fix his two fenates as the * moorings of the 
conftitution. That offour hundred to fecUre 
the ftate againft the fluftuating temper and 
tumultuous fury of the people j that of the 
Areopagus to reftrain the dangerous encroach-^ 
ments of the great and wealthy. He re-*' 
pealed all the laws of Draco, thofe againft 
murder alone excepted. Rightly judging;, 
as * Plutarch remarks, that it was not Only 
moft iniquitous, but moft abfurd to inflicS; 
the fame puni(hment upon a man for being 
idle, or ftealing a cabbage or an apple out of 

• Plut. in Vit.Soloh. p.Si.lit.B. 

» Plut- in Vic Solon, p. 88. lit. D# 

« Ibid* p. 87. lit. E. 

G i 
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a garden, z% for commkting murder or &,^ 
ijrilcgc. But a? the accQUirt handed dowa to u* 
of the laws which Solon eilabli(hed isex- 
tremcly lajppc and ia>pe?feft, I fhall only 
mention the farc^fm of Ana/Qhar& upon that 
occaiipn, s^ a proof of t^eU infufBciency to 
anfwer that end for .which Solon defigned 
thena. Fgi; that Philofophisr comparing the 
corrupt ipanners of th^ Athenians with the 
coercive powei; of Solon'^ laws, refcmblcd the 
litter to ' cobwebs which would entangle 
only the poor and feeble ; but were eafily 
broke through by the rich and powerful *. 
Solon is faid to ha^ve replied, " That mea 
** would readily ftand to ^ofe nautual com-* 
**■ padt?> which it wa^ the/iotereft of neither 
" party to violate, and t|»t he had fo righdy 
" adapted his laws tp the reafun o£ hi& 
V coujitrymen as to convince them how 
*^ ijittch wore advantageous it was to adhere 
*« to what was }uft^ than to be guilty oi 
^ injuft'ice/' The events a^ Plutarch true- 
ly obf^rves, proved mpre- corrcfpondent to 
the opinion of Anacharfia* than to the hopes 
of Solon • For Pififtratus, a iicar relatioa 
of SoWs, having artfully form«{: x ftrong 
party among the poorer citi^ews, by diftributv 
ing bribes under the fpedous pretence €& 

' » IbiA p^ Si. lit. fy. 
* Ibid. p. 8u 
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relieving their ncccffities, procurcd^ a guard 
of * fifty men araied with clubs only for 
the fafety of his perfon, by the help of 
which he fcized the citadel, abolkhed the 
Democracy, and eftablifhcd a iingle tyranny 
in fpite of ail ithe efforts of Solon. 

This ufurpation proved the fourte of end- 
Icfe faction, and brought innumerable cala- 
mities upon the Republick. Pififtratus was 
expelled niore than once by the oopofite 
party, and as often brought back in triurtipfet 
cither by the fraud or force of his pfevailing 
fadtion. At his death he left the kingdotn 
to his two fons Hipparchus and Hippia^. 
The former of thefe was affaffinated by Hfer- 
tnodius and Ariftogiton for a perfonal iiif^ 
jury they had received * y Hippias v^s fooft 
after driven out of Athens by the Spartani 
at the inftigation of fome of his difcohtent^ 
ed countrymen. Defpairing of recovering 
his former fovereignty by any other means, 
he fled to Darius for afSftance, antfwas-thc 
caufe of the firft invafion of Orcccc'bjr the 
Perfians, in which he died fighting againft 
his country in the evet memorable battle of 
Marathon. But the moft fatal evil which 
refulted from the ufurpatiori of Pififtratusi 

' Solon, in his letter to £ptmcnide»i;fay«'40o; which 
ji^eiris mod probable* Diog. l/aert. 
* Thucid. 

G » waj. 
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was, that perpetual fear of feeing the ' fu*. 
preme power again lodged in the hands of a 
fingle perfon. For this fear kept the jealoufy 
of the people in a conftant alarm, and threw 
them at laft into the hinds of the fadious 
Demagogues. Hence * fupcrior merit w^s 
frequently reprefented as an unpardonable 
crime, and a kind of high treafon againil 
the Republick. And the real patriots were 
rendered fufpedled to the people, juft as the 
Demagogues were influenced by envy or 
private pique, or even bribed by ambitious 
or defigning men, who afpired at the very 
thing of which the others were unjuftly 
accufed. The hiftory of Athens abounds 
with inftances of the levity and inconftancy 
of that unfteady people. For how fre- 
quently do we find ' their . beft and ablcft 
citizens imprifoned or fentenccd to banifh- 
ment by the Oftraci^m^ jn honour of whom 
the fame people had Juft before ercd:ed fta- 
tues. Nay not unfrequently raifirig ftatues 
to the memory of thole *illuftrious and in- 
nocent men, wh9m they had illegally doom- 
eel' to death in the wantoanefs of their power j . 

' Thucid. lib. 6. p 415. feft 60. 

* Xenoph.de Republ. Athen. p. 55. Edit. Luvenel. 
Baf. 1572. 

3 Miltiades, Themiftocles, Ariftides, Cinion>Thtt- 
cididcs the hi dorian, &c. 

f Socrates, Phocion, &c. 

at 
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atohcethe monuments of their injufticeand 
too late repentance ! This evil was the na- 
tural confequencq of that capital error in 
Solon*s polity, when he intruftcd the fu- 
prcme povver to the giddy and fluduating 
populace. A defe<ft which (as I obferved 
before) was the great leading caufe of the 
lofs of that liberty which they had fo liccn- 
tioufly abufed. For as the removal of all 
the honeft citizens either by death or banifh- 
ment paved an eafy way for ufurpation and 
tyranny ; fo it was a meafure invariably pur- 
fued in the Democratick governments of 
Greece by all thofe ambitious men, who aim* 
cd at fubverting the liberties of their coun- 
try. This truth is fo clearly explained, and 
fo inconteftably proved by the great Thu- 
cidides, that whilft I perufe the annals of 
that admirable hiftorian, I cannot help 
grieving over the tragick pages ftained with 
the blood of fo many patriot citizens, who 
fell a facritice to the dire ambition and ava- 
rice of fadion. What a ftriking detail dees 
he give? us of the moft calamitous fituation 
of all the Grecian Republicks during the 
f eloponnefian war ! How does he labour for 
cxprellion in his pathetick enumeration of 
the horrible confequences of fadion, after 
his defcriptibn of the deftrudive fedition at 
Corcyra' A contempt of all .relig-ton, the 
open violation of the moft facred ties and 
G 3 com- 
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coii^paftsj devaftations, maflacfcs, affuflii- 
cations, and all the favage horrors of c^vil 
difcord inflamed evea to madnefs, are the 
perpetual fubjc<Ss of his inftrudlive hiftory. 
Calamities of which he himfelf was at once 
«n eye-witncfs and the moft faithful re<i 
corder. 

' Thucididcs truely afcribes this deftruc- 
tivc war to the mutual jealoufy which then 
fubfifted between the Spartans and Athe^ 
nians *. The aioft ftale and frivolous preten- 
ces were trumped up by the Spartans, and 
as ftrongly retorted by the Athenians. Both 
ftates made the intercfts or grievances of 
their allies, the conftant pretext for their 
mutual altercations, whilft the real caufe was 
that ambitious fcheme which each .ftatc had 
farmed of reducing all Greece under its 
refpeftive dominion. But an event which 
both ftates feemed to have waited for, quicks 
ly blew up the latent fparks of jealQufy 
into the nrioft violent flame '• The Their 
bans privately entered the city of Plataea in 
the night (a fmall ftate at that time ally'd to 
Athens) which had been bctray'd to^hem by 
a treacherous fadlion, who were enemies to 
the Athenians. But the honefter part of th« 

» Thucid. edit, Dukcr. lib. i. p. 58, fefl. 88, 

* Thucid. lib. i. p. 82. fefl. 127, 128. , 

» Thucid. lib, 2. p. 98, feft, 2, 3, 4. ct fequcnt, 
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Pktaeans recovering from their farprize, and 
taking notice of the fmall number of the 
Thebans, quickly regained pofleflion of their 
city by the daughter of moft of the invad* 
ers. The Platseanj immediately apply 'd to 
the * Athenians for afllftarice. The The-^ 
bans to the Spartans. Both ftates fcriter*d 
eagerly, into the quarrel between their rfeip^c- ^ 
tive allies, and engag'd as principals ia thc^t 
deftrudtive war which at laft involved all 
Greece in the common calamity, Where.- 
ever the fortune of the Spartans prevaiVdj in 
oligarchical Ariftocracy was cft^Iiih'd," and 
the friends to a popular government deftroy-* 
ed or banifii'd. Where the Athenians were 
victors. Democracy was fettled or reftor'di 
and the pedple glutted their revenge with th© 
blood of the nobility. Alternate revolts^ 
truces violated as foon as made, maflacreg, 
profcriptions, and confifcations were the per-t 

f)etual confcqucnces, in all the petty Rcpub- 
icks, of the alternate good or bad fucccfs o£ 
thcfe two contending rivals. In a word, all 
Greece feems tp have been fei?*d with aa 
cpidemick madnefs ; and the polite, the hu- 
mane Grecians treated one another, during 
the whole courfe of thi^ unnatural war, with 
a ferocity unknown even to the moft ftvage 
barbarianSv The real ca^ufe, aflign'd by Thu^ 

» Thucld. lib. 2, p. 10 1", &c. fcfl. 62 
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cidides, of all thcfe atrocious evils, was^ 
*' * The luft of domination arifing froni 
avarice and ambition f for the leading men 
in every ftate, \vhcther of the Dempcratick 
or Arifiocratick pafty, afFefted outwardly the 
greateft concern for the welfare of the Re- 
publick, which in reality was made the prize 
for which they all contended. Thus, whilft 
each cndeavour'd by every poffible method tq 
get the better of his antagonift, the moft 
audacious villanies, and the moft flagrant afts 
of injuftice were equally perpetrated by both 
fides. * Whilft the moderate men amongft 
the citizens, who refus *d to join with cither 
.fide, were alike the objedls of their refent- 
ment or envy, and equally deftroy'd without 
mercy by either faftion. 

Hiftorians unanimoufly agree, that the Ar 
. thenians were inftigated to this fatal war by 
the celebrated Pericles^ Thucydides, who 
was not only cotemporary with Perifles^ but 
actually bore a command in that war, does 
real honour to that great man^ ch^radcr ; 
' for he affigns his defire of humbling the 
Spartans, and his zejl for the glory and 

". Thucid. Uduluv ^'auTwV ctTnov i f^fX*^ ^*^ 
%>.tout^tay ^ fiXortp^vJib. 3. p. 2l8. fcdl. 82. 

* To. ii fAZfra, ruu woXitZv vtt c^^^orspft^y, n or* oil 
j^vyniyu^i^ovro^ if ^^ovui inpiiHyui iup6iipovlo, Thucid. 
p. 219. 

3 Thucid. lib. I. p. 91. fed. I40» 
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Jntereft of his country, as the real motives of 
his conduft upon that occafion. But^ as a 
detail of this tedious and ruinous war is 
wholly foreign to my purpofe, I (hall only 
remark, that if ever union and harmony arc 
neceffary to the prefervation of a ftate, they 
are more eflentiaily fo when that ftate is en- 
gaged in a dubious war with a powerful ene- 
my. For not only the continuation, but the 
event of that long war, fo fatal to the Athe- 
nians, muft (humanly fpeaking) be wholly 
attributed to the difunion of their counfels, 
and the perpetual fluftuation in their mea- 
furcs, occafion'd by the influence of theam- 
bitious and fadlious Demagogues. Not the 
calamities of war, nor the moft dreadful 
' plague, ever yet recorded in hiftory, were 
able to fix the volatile temper of that uh- 
fteady people. Elate beyond meafure, with 
any good luccefs, they were deaf to the moft 
reafonable overtures of peace from their 
enemies, and their views were unbounded. 
Equally dejeded with any defeat, they 
thought the enemy juft at their doors, and 
threw the whole blame upon their command- 
C'S, who were always treated as unpardon-* 
ably criminal when* unfuccefsful. The De^ 
inagogues, who watch'd every turn of tem- 
per in that va.riable people, took care to adapt 

^ Tfeucid. lib. 2. p. 127. fc£l. 47. ct feq. 
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every circumftancc that ofFer'd to their own 
ambitious views, either of gaining or flip- 
porting an afceodancy in the date, which 
kept up a perpetual fpirit of fadion in that 
unhappy RepubUck. Thus, in the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnefian war, Cleon, a 
noify. fcditious Demagogue, " declaim 'd vio- 
lently againd Pericles, and was the conilant 
oppofer of all his meafures : but the firmnefs 
and fuperior abilities of that great man ena- 
bled him to baffle all hts antagonifts. When 
Pericles was carried off by chat fatal pefti- 
lence which almoft depopulated Athens, the 
nobility, jealous of that fway which Cleon 
had acquired over the people, fet up Nicias 
in oppofition. Nicias was honed, and a 
real lover of his country, but a man of no 
great abilities ; and though an experienced 
officer, yet cautious and difiident even to ti- 
midity. In his temper he vns mild, hu- 
mane and averfe to bloodihed, and laboured 
to put an end to a war which fpread fuch 
general dcftru6lion j but all his meafures were 
opposed by the turbulent Cleon, for whert 
the Spartans propos'd an accommodation^ 
Cleon perfuaded the Athenians toinfift upon 
fuch high terms that th? treaty broke off, 
tnd war was again renew'd with the fame !n<* 

» pint, in Yit. Pcricl. p. 171. lit. E. 
* Plut. in Vit. Nic. p. 524. lit, B. 
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feteratc fury : but the incendiary Cleon, the 
chief obftacle to all pacifick mcafurcs, falling 
in battle in the tenth year of that war, nc-» 
gociations were again fet on foot, and ^ 
peace for fifty years concluded between tht 
Athenians and the Spartans by the unweari- 
ed endeavours of Nicias. ^ But whilft Ni* 
cias was iptent upon the enjoyment of that 
repofe which he had procured, a new and in# 
finitely more formidable rival ftarted up, and 
again involved bis country and all Greece in 
the iame calamities by his reillefs and infati- 
nble ambition, 

Alcibiadcs now appear'd upon the ftage j 

a * man composed of a motley mixture of 

virtues and vices, of good and bad qualities; 

one who could allume even the moA oppo- 

fire characters ; and, with more eafe than a 

Chamaeleon can change its colours, appear tk 

very contrail to himfelf juft as his intereft 

or ambition requirvd. This ftate-Proteus was 

ftrongly piqued at the growing power and 

reputation of Nicias. His luft ' of powe* 

was too great to bear either a fuperior or an 

equal ; and he determined at all events to 

fupplant him, alike regardlefs cither of the 

» Hence, ^s Plutarch informs us, it was tcrniM the 
Kician peace, lib. 5, 

* Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p, 203. lit. R 
^ f lut. in Vit. Alcib, p, 197. lit, C 
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equity of the means, or of the confequencef 
of it to his country. The Athenians were 
not a little difpleas'd with the Spartans, who 
' had not been very punctual in fulfilling the 
conditions of the treaty. Alcibiades finding 
his countrymen in a humour very proper for 
his purpofe, inflam'd them violently againft 
Nicias, whom he publickly accus'd as a fe- 
cret friend and welUwifher to that peopfe. 
Nicias endeavoured to ward cif the blow, 
and prevent his countrymen from coming to 
an open rupture ; but the intrigues of Alcibi- 
adcs prevail'd, who * procur'd himfelf to 
b^ elefted 'General, and frefh hoftilitics to be 
commenc'd againft the allies of Sparta. 

The 17th year of this memorable war is 
remarkable for that fatal expedition againft 
Sicily, which gave a mortal blow to the A- 
thenian grandeur, and affords a fignal in- 
ftance of the terrible confequenccs of fac- 
tion. The Egcftians, a fmall ftate in Sicily^ 
apply'd to the Athenians for afliftance againft 
the oppreffions of the Syracufans. Alcibi-^ 
ades, looking upon it as an objed: worthy of 
his ambition, undertook the eaufe of the/e 
fuppliar;ts, and knew fo well how to flatten 
the vanity of his countryman, that a large ' 

" Thucid. lib. 5. p. 339, fe<9. 35, 42.. 

» Thucid. }ib. 5. p. 350. fea. 52,. 

3 Thucid. Hb. 6. p. 383. fed. 8. * 
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armament was decreed by the people for that 
purpofe, and Nicias, Alcibiades, and La- 
machus, a daring but able ofBcer, were 
eleded generals. Nicias was the only pcr- 
fon whp had the honefty or courage to op- 
pofe a meafure which he judg'd not only 
ra(h, but to the laft degree impoliticly ; but 
the Athenians were deaf to all his remon- 
ftrances. The relief of the Egeftians was 
only the pretext ; for the entire dominion of 
Sicily, as Thucidides * aflures us, was the real 
obje^ they had in view when they gave or- 
ders for that powerful armament. Alcibi- 
ades had promised them an eafy conqueft of 
that ifland, which he look'd upon only as a 
prelude to much greater enterprizes ; and the 
bcfotted people * had already fwallow'd up 
Italy, Carthage, and Africa in their idle ima- 
ginations. Both fadions concurred in the vi- 
gorous profecution of this meafure, though 
from very different motives. The friends of 
Alcibiades from the view of aggrandizing 
their chief by that vaft acceffion of wealth 
and glory which they hop'd for from this ex- 
pedition; ' his enemies from the hopes of 
fupplanting him iahis abfence^ and gaining 

« Thucid. lib: 6. p. 381. fefl. 6. 
* Plut. in Vita Alcibid. Item Thucid. in orat. At 
cib. ad Lacedsm. lib. 6. p. 436. k£k. 90. 
■» Thucid. lib. 6. p. 395, 396. fcft, a8, 29. 

the 
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the lead in the adminiftrdtion* Thus the 
trae intereft of the ftate was equally facri- 
fic'd to the felfifh and private views of each 
party 1 But, in the midft of thefe vaft pre- 
parations, an odd accident threw the whole 
city into confufion, and at once alarm'd the 
fuperftition and jealoufy of the people. The ' 
terms, or ftatuesef Mercury, were all de- 
faced in one and the fame night by fonie un* 
known perfons 5 nor could the Athenians cveif 
difcovcr the real authors of this reputed fa* 
criledge. Proclamations were iffued with a 
free pardon, 'and reward for any of tlie ac* 
corpplices who could make a difcovery, and 
the information of ftrangers and flaves was 
allow'd as legaV evidence ; but no informa- 
tion could be procur'd as to the true authors 
of that particular fad, a circumftance which 
to me does not appear at all furprizing ; for 
it was evidently, in my opinion, a piece of 
party-craft play'd off againft Alcibiades by 
the oppofite fadlion, who knew that to * at^ 
tack the eftabli(h'd religion, was to touch the 
mafter^fpring of th? paffioDs of their coun- 
trymen. Some flavest indeed j and other low 

» Thucid, The Terms were ftatues of Mercury, plac'd 
at the doors of their houfes, made of f(]uare .ftones of a 
c^bi^^l ^orm* 

* A fitntlar roeafure was taken in the latter epd of Q. 
Anne's rei^n. 

per. 
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perfons (fubotny, as ' Plutarch aflcrts, hf 
Androcles, one of the Demagogues) depos'd^ 
that long before that, feme ftatucs had been 
mutilated, and the moft facred myftcries of 
their religion ridicul'd in a drunken frolick 
by fome wild young fellows, and that * Alci^ 
biades was of the party* This information, 
which, according to Plutarch, was a palpa- 
ble contrivance of his enemies, enablettf 
them to fix the odium of the laft ad:ion upon 
Alcibiades. ' The Demagogues of the op- • 
pofite fadion greatly exaggerated the whole 
affair to the people. They accused him of z 
treafonable deiign againft the popular go- 
vernment, and produc'd his contcmptuoud 
ridicule of the facred myfteries, and the mu- 
tilation of Mercury's ftatues in fupport of 
their charge ; as they urg'd his well-known 
libertinifm, and licentious life as a proof that 
he muft be the author of thofc intuits upon 
their religion. * Alcibiades not only denied 
the charge, but infifted upon being brought 
immediately to a legal trial, declaring him* 
felf ready to undergo the puniflimcnt in- 
flidled by the laws, if he fhould be found 
guilty. , He befeech'd the people not to re- 

» Plat, in Vit Alcib, p. 200. Ht. IX 
» Thucid, lib. 6. p. 395, ftft. %9. 
3 l^hucid. ibid. 
^ Thucid. ibid. fea. 29. paffiim. 
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ceive any informations againft him in his ab« 
fence, but rather to put him to death upon 
the fpot if they judg'd him to be the offend- 
er. He urg'd too, how impdlitick it would 
be to fend him with the command of fo 
great an army, whilft he lay under the im- 
putation of a crime of that nature, beford 
they had taken thorough cognizance of the 
^ffair: but his accufers dreading the effect 
which his intereft with the army, and his 
Well-known influence over the allied troops* 
which had iengag'd in the expedition from 
their perfonal attachment to him, might 
have upon the people, if he fhould be broughl 
to immediate trial, procur'd other Dema- 
gogues of their party to diituade the people 
from a meafure which they judg'd would 
difconcert their fcheme* Thefe men plead- 
ed the dangerous delay which fuch a pro- 
ceeding might occafion, and urg'd the ne-* 
ceffity of difpatch in an enterprize of fiich 
vaft importance. They ' propos'd therefore 
that the fleet (hould fail immediately, but 
that Alcibiades fhould return when a day was 
appointed for his trial. For their intention 
was, as Thucidides remarks,, to recal and 
bring him to his trial when the popular pre- 
judice run ftrpng againft him, which they 
knew they could eafily fpirit qp in his ab- 

» ThucidJib, 6. p. 395, fcft. 23, ad fincm.' 
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fence. It was decreed therefore that Alcibi- 
ades fhould depart immediately upon the ex* 
pedition. 

" This mighty armament^ which carried 
the flower of the Athenian forces, was the 
moft fplendid, the beft fitted out, and the 
moft expenfive that had ever fail'd from any 
of the Grecian ports to that very time. 
* But the firfl thing we meet with in this ex- 
pedition, was (what might naturally be ex* 
pedted) a difagreement between the three 
Generals as to the manner of beginning their 
operations. Alcibiades indeed brought them 
both over to his opinion ; but whilft he wa$ 
difputing with his collegues in Sicily, his 
enemies at Athens were by no means idle. 
The affair of the ftatues, and the pollution of / 
the facred myfteries, were again brought up-, 
on the carpet. • The ^ people, naturally fuf* 
picious, never enquir'd into the charadler of 
the informers, or the validity of the evi- 
dence, but admitted all that offer'd without 
diflindion -, and, giving eafy credit to the 
moft abandoned wretches, apprehended fe- 
veral of the moft eminent citizens, and com- 
mitted them to prifon. ^ One of thefe per- 

» Thucid. lib. 6. p. 396. feft. 3r. 

* Thucid. lib. 6. p. 408. feft. 47, 48, 49* 
3 Thucid. lib. 6. p. 41 1. k&, 53, 

♦ Ibid. p. 415. fe^. 60. 
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fuaded another of his fellow prtfoners, who 
was moft liable to fufpicion, to take the crime 
upon himfelf, and to impeach fome others as 
his accomplices. Urging this as a reafon, 
that whether what he confcfs'd fhould be true 
or falfe, he would at leall fecure his own 
pardon, and calm the prefcnt fufpicions of 
the people. ' Audocides, for that was the 
name of this perfon according to Plutarch, 
though it is omitted by Thucidides, was pre- 
vail'd upon by this kind of reafon ing to ac- 
knowledge himfelf guilty of defacing the 
Hatues, and to inform againft fome others as 
accomplices in the fame adt of impiety. Up- 
on this declaration * the informer receiv'd 
his pardon, and allthofe who were not men- 
tioned in his information their liberty: but 
proceffes were made out againft as many as 
he had nam'd, and all who were apprehend- 
ed were try'd, condemned, and executed up- 
on his fingle evidence. Thofe who efcapd 
by flight were fentenc'd to die, and a price 
fet upon their heads by a publick proclama- 
tion. Whether the perfons condemned were 
guilty or innocent was not at all clear, accord^ 
ing to Thucidides. \ Plutarch Hells us, that 
the friends and acquaintance of Alcibiades, 



■ Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 702. 

* Thucid. p. 4i6.fea. 60. 

3 Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 201. lit. C. 
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yiho fell into the hands of the people, were 
feverely handled on this occafion. It is cer- 
tain therefore that the information was chiefly 
leveird at him by the artifice of the oppofite 
fad^on; for ' Thiicidides informs us almoft ' 
in the very nexp fentence, that the people re- 
qeiv'd the information ^gainft Alcibiadcs with 
all the fury of prejudice, at the inftigation 
of fiich of his enemies as had accus'd him 
before he; fail'd upon the expedition. And 
iince they now had not the Itaft doubt of his 
being concerned in the affair of defacing the 
flatues, they were more than ever convinc'^ 
that he was equally guilty of the poUbtioa 
of the myfteries, and that both thofe crimes 
were committed by him and his aflfociates with 
the fame defign of fubverting the popular go* 
vernmtnt. For a body of Spartan troops hap- 
pen V to make an incurfion, in that very junc- 
ture, as far as the Ifthmus, upon fome de- 
fign oi^other againft the Beotians. * Thia 
uniucky^ incident confirmed the people in 
their fufpicions that this was a fcheme con- 
certed before-hand with Alcibiades, cover'd 
with the fpecious pretext of attacking the 
Beotians ; and tljat if the plot had not been 
happily ^ difcover'd in time, and the execu- 

» Thucid. lib. 6. p. 416. fc£L 61, 
» Ibid. 
3 Ibid. 
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tion of it prevented by the death of the con- 
fpirators, their city would moft inevitably 
have been betray 'd to the Spartans. Thus 
on every fide fufpicions fell ftrongly upon 
Alcibiades, and the people dctermrning to 
put him to death, fent a private exprefs to 
Sicily to recall him and fuch of his friends as 
were nam'd in the information . The officers 
difpatch'd in the Salaminian * galley, which 
was fent on that occafion, were order'd to 
acquaint Alcibiades, that he was defir'd to 
return with them to Athens to clear hirafelf 
of thofe things which were objefted to him 
before the people ; but they receiv^'d a ftrid 
charge not to offer to take him or his friends 
into cuftody, not only from the dread of 
fome mutiny amongft their own foldicrs up- 
on his account, but for fear the ally'd troops, 
whom his influence had engaged, Ihoftld de- 
fert and abandon the enterprize. *^Alcibi- 
ades obeyed the fummons, and taking his 
friends, who were included in the informa- 
tion, into his own fhip, left Sicily in company 
with the Salaminian galley, feemingly as if 
returning to Athens'^ but, whether he only 
fufpeifted, or, which is more probable, had 

■ This veflel may properly be term'd the Athenian 
. State-pacquet-boat, and was never fent put but upoii 
very extraordinary occafions. Piut. 
.* Thucid. lib. 6. p. 417. fefl. 6u 
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recciy'd intelligence of the meafures, taken 
by his enemies in his abfence, he, with his 
friends, went afhore at Thuria, and gave the 
Athenian officers the flip, not caring to ftand 
the fentence of the credulous and prejudic'd 
people^ The officers, finding all their fearch 
after him quite fruitlefsy returned to Athens 
without him, and the Athenians pafs'd fen- 
tence of death upon him and all thofe who 
accompanied him, and ' confifcated their 
cftates for non-appearance. Thus, inftead 
of uniting their joint effbrts to promote the 
liiccefs of an enterprize upon which they had 
ftak'd their All, the infatuated Athenians 
were intent upon nothing but the cabals and 
intrigues of fadlion ; and the folly of the 
people, managed by their ambitious and felf- 
ifli Demagogues, deprived the ftate of the 
only commander from whom they could ra-* 
^tionally hope for fuccefs in that haza^'dous ex- 
pedition. A meafure which occafion'd the 
total ruin both of their fleet and arrby, and 
gave a fatal fliock to their Republick ; * for 
the foldiers were not only greatly difpirited at 
• the lofs of a chief, in whofe abilities they 
plac'd the mofl: entire confidence, but Alci- 
biades, in revenge for his ufage, took refuge 
amongft the Spartans, and prevailed upoa 

« Thucld. ibid, 

f Plut. in Vit. Alcib, p. 202» 
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them to fend fuch fupplies to the Syracufans ^ 
as compleated the deftrudtion of the Athe- 
nians in that country. Nicias was taken and 
put to death by the enemy ; not a fingle (hip 
returned, and ' few of the men efcap d either 
flaughter or captivity. The * news of this 
terrible defeat threw the city into the utmoft 
confternation. They at firft gave up all 
hopes, and imagin'd they (hould quickly fee 
the enemies fleet in the Pyraeum whilft they 
were in this cxhaufted and defencelefs con- 
dition. However the dread of the impend- 
ing danger had this good cffed: that it made 
the ' populace extremely tradable, and 
ready to fupport their magiftrates in whatever 
meafures they judg'd moft conducive to the 
common fafety. Nor could any thing but 
union and harmony amongft themfelves 
have poffibly fav'd them in the midft of fo 
many enemies, with which they were fur- 
rounded 5 for the reft of the Greeks in gene- 
ral highly elated, as Thucidides tells ^ us, 
with the ill fuccefs of the Athenians in Sici- 
ly, wanted no foUicitatidns to join in crufhing 
that unhappy people, hut rather thought it 
glorious to have a fhare in a war which they 

• Thucid. lib. 7. p. 505. adfinenu 

* Thucid. lib 8. p. 506, &c. 
3 Thucid. ibid. 507. 

♦ Thucid. ibid, p. 502. fc^. %. 
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concluded would be but of fhort duration. 
The Spartan allies were more than ever de- 
firous of delivering themfelves from the ca- 
lamities of war which they had fo long fuf- 
fer'd ; whilft thofe ftates, which had con- 
nexions with the Athenians, exerted them- 
felves above their flrength to fupport the re- 
volt which they Were then meditating. They 
judg d of the fituation of affairs from the 
blind impulfe of paflion, regardlefs of the 
did:ates" of reafon, aAd fancied the next 
campaign vvould finifh the ruin of the Athe- 
nians. ' The Spartans, promifing them- 
felves the certain dominion over all Greece, 
if the Athenians were once reduced, made 
vaft preparations for the war, to which all 
their allies contributed their utmoft j all got^ 
ready for opening the campaign the fpring 
following. 

The^ Athenians, now harmony vvas re- 
ftor'd in the ftate, recovered their fpirits, and 
begun to acft with vigour. They apply'd 
themfelves to the re-eftabli{hment of their 
marine, the repairs of their fortifications, and 
the care of ftoring their magazines with the 
greateft diligence and OBConomy, retrenching 
all fuch expences as they judg'd ufelefs or 
fuperfluous. The good cfteds of this, un- 

* Thucid. ibid, fecft. 2 — 3. 

* Thucid. ibid. fed. 4. 
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animity were vifible when the campaign 
open*d, for they found themfelves in a con- 
dition to make head againft their nutnerous 
enemies, though ftrengthcn'd by a new al- 
liance with the Perfians, and affifted with 
Perfian money ; and they even gained fome 
confiderable advantages. An event too hap- 
pen'd, which greatly difconcerted the mca- 
fures of their enemies, and rais'd their ftate 
once more to its former power and luftre. 
Alcibiades, a thorough Libertine, who never 
iluck at the moft infamous means of gratify- 
ing his paffions, ' debauched Timaea, the 
wife of Agis, King of Sparta, his great 
friend and protedlor. * Dreading the refent- 
ment of that prince for fo (hameful a breach 
of friendfhip and hofpitality, as well as the 
jealoufy of the Peloponnefians, who had 
fent private orders to Aftyochus, the Lace- 
demonian Admiral, to cut him off, he fled 
to Tyflaphernes, at that time Governor of 
the Provinces in the 'lower Afia under the 
Perfian Monarch. ^ Alcibiades, who was 
a confummate matter in the art of addrefs, 
quickly infinuated himfclf into his good 
graces, and explained to him the true intereft 
of the Perfians with relpeft to the Grecian 



» P!ut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 203. 

* Thucid. Jib. 8. p. 531, kSt. 45. 

5 Thucid. ibid, feis. 46, 
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Republicks. He (hew'd him the bad policy 
of railing one State to a fuperiority over all 
the reft, which Avould deprive his mafter of 
all his allies, and oblige him to contend 
alone with the whole power of Greece, He - 
advis'd him to permit every ftate to enjoy its 
own) feparate indepcndant government,, and 
demonftrated, that by keeping them thus 
divided, his mafter might fct them together 
by the ears, and, by playing them one againft: 
another, crufti them all at laft without the 
leaft danger. He added too, that an alliance 
with the Athenians would be more advan- 
tageous to the Perfian intcrcft, and preferable 
to that which he bad made with the Lacede- 
monians, The crafty Perfian was too able a 
politician not to relifti his advice -, he paid 
the Peloponnefians their fubfidy fo ill, and 
put off a naval engagement fo long, under 
pretence of waiting for the Phaenician fleet, 
' that he wafted the flrength of their navy, 
which was far fuperior to the Athenian, and 
ruin'd all their meafures* 

Whilft * Alcibiades refided with Tifla- 
phernes, and gave the Perfians the beft in- 
ftrudlions he could for regulating their con- 
dud:, he at the fame time form'd a fcheme 
for procuring the repeal of his fentehce, and 

» Thucid. ibid. 

? Thucid. ibid. feft. 47; 
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liberty to return once more to his native 
country. He judg'd the beft way to obtain 
this favour would be to convince the Athe- 
nians of his intimacy with Tiffaphernes. 
To efFed: this, he wrote to- the chief officers 
of the Athenian forces, which then lay at 
Samos, directing them to inform all thofe of 
the greateft weight and authority how defir- 
dus he was of revifiting Athens if the go- 
vernment (hould be once lodg'd in the hands 
of a fmall rtumber of the principal citizens ; 
but that he could by no means think of re- 
turning whilft the Democracy fubfifted, and 
the State was governed by a parcel of aban- 
don'd wretches, who had fo ft^ndaloufly 
driven him out of his country. Upon that 
condition he promised to procure the friend- 
fliip of Tifiaphernes, and declared himfelf 
ready to accept a (hare with them in the ad-^ 
miniftration. ^ The event anfwer'd his expec- 
tations ; for the officers and the leading men, 
both of the fea and land forges, which were 
at Samos, were eagerly bent upon fubverting 
the Democracy. ' Thus the treaty was fet 
on foot at Samos, and the fcheme laid for al- 
tering the^overnment. The principal men 
were in hopes of a (hare in the adminiftra- 
tion, and the inferior people acquiefc'd from 
the expedation of large fubfidies from the 

' Thucid. ibid. kSt, 48. 
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Perfians. Phrynicus, one of the Generals, 
alone oppos'd it, feniible that Alcibiades car'd 
as little for an Ariftocratick government as 
for a Democracy, and had no other point iii 
view (which, as, Thucidides acknowledges, 
was the real truth) than to procure luch a 
change in the prefent adminiftration as might 
enable his friends to recall him. ' The 
terms however, which Alcibiades ofFer'd, 
were agreed to by the reft, and Pifander, one 
of the leading men, was fent to Athens to 
manage the affair. 

* Pifander at firft met with violent oppofi- 
tion from the people ; and the enemies of 
Alcibiades in particular clamour'd loudly 
againft ihe violation of the laws, when his 
return was propos'd, which they chiefly 
dreaded. But ' Pifander apply 'd fo artfully 
to the fears of the people, and ihew'd them fo 
plainly that it was the only refource they had 
left which could poffibly fave the ftate, that 
they at laft agreed to it, though with great 
reludance. He therefore, with ten others, 
was appointed to fettle the affair with Tiffa- 
phernes and Alcibiades as they (liould judge 
moft conducive to the intereft of the Repub- 



» Thucid. ibid. feft. 49. 
» Thucid. ibid. fedl. 53. 
I Thucid. ibid. fe£t. 54. 
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lick ; but ' Tiflaphcrnes, who dreaded the 
power of the Pelopcnncfians, was not fo 
ready to enter into a convention with the A- 
thenians, as they were taught to believe. 
Alcibiades therefore, to fave his credit, and 
conceal from the Athenians his inability to 
make good what he had promised, infifted, 
in the name of Tiflaphernes, upon fuch 
high terms that the treaty broke off, and the 
deputies return'd to Samos, enrag'd at the 
trick which they thought had been put upon 
them by Alcibiades. Determined however, 
at all events, to purfue their fcheme, Pifan- 
dcr, with fomc of the deputies, return'd to 
Athens, where * their party had already 
made a confiderable progrefs, for they had 
privately aflaflinated fuch of the leading men 
as were averfe to an Ariftocracy, and though 
they permitted the fenate and people to af- 
femble and vote as ufual, yet they would 
not allow any thing to be decreed but what 
they thought proper; ' bcfides, none but 
thofe of their own faction durft venture to 
harangue the people j for if any one at- 
tempted to fpeak in oppofition, he was fure 
to be difpatch'd the firft convenient opportu- 



« Thucid. ibid, rea.56. 
» Thucid. ibid. 65. 
« Thucid. ibid. 66. 
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nity^ ; nor was any enquiry made after the 
aflaffins, or any procefs iffued out againft 
thofe who were ftrongly fufpefted of the 
murders. The people were fo terrify 'd with 
thefe bloody executions, that they acquiefc'd 
to whatever was proposed, and every man 
thought himfelf happy if no violence was 
ofFer'd him, even though 'he continued quiet 
and fileht. They were deprived even of the 
power of bewailing the common calamity to 
eachi other, in order to concert meafures for 
revenge ; for the fadion had artfully fpread 
fo ftrong and fo univerfal a diffidence 
amongft the popular party, that no one durft 
venture to confide in his neighbour, but each 
man fufpefted every other as an accomplice 
of the crimes which were daily perpetrated. 
' In this fituation Pifander found the city 
at his arrival, and immediately prepaFd to fi- 
nifh what his friends had fo fuccefsfully be- 
gun : convoking therefore an affembly of 
the people, the Ariftocratick fadtion openly 
declared their refolution to abolifli tjie antient 
form of government, and to lodge the fu- 
preme power in the hands of four hundred 
of the nobility, who fhould govern the State 
in the manner they thought beft, and might 
affemble fivethoufand qf the citizens to coa- 

* Thucid. ibid. St^ 
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fult with as oft as they, thoaght proper. ' PI- 
fander was the man who acquainted the 
people with this definitive refolution, but 
Antiphon was the perfon who form'd the 
plan, and was chief manager of the whole 
affair. A man, accordin'g to the teftimony 
of Thucidides, who knew him perfonally, 
mafterof the greateft abilities, and of by far 
the moll nervous eloquence qf any of his 
cotemporaries. Thus the Oligarchy was 
eftablifli'd, and the Athenians deprived of 
that liberty which they had enjoy 'd near loo 
years from the expulfion of Hippias. Dur- 
ing which whole fpace they had been fub- 
je6l to none, but had been accuftom'd above 
half that time to lord it over others j * for 
as foon as this decree had pafs'd in the aflcm- 
bly without oppofition, the chiefs of the con- 
fpiracy artfully permitted fuch citizens as 
were upon.duty, but had not been let into 
the fecret, to go wherever they pleas'd ; but 
direded their own friends to continue under 
arms, and difpos'd them in fuch a manner 
as might beft favour their enterprize, for the 
Athenians kept at that time a conftant guard 
upon their walls, as the Spartan army was 
encamped in their neighbourhood. When 
they had made their difpofition, the four 

« Thucid. ibid. 68. 
* 1 hucid. ibid. 6(^, 
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hundred, with poignards conceal'd under their 
habits, and attended by a hundred and twen- 
ty dar^g young fellows, whom they eni- 
ploy'd in their aflaffinations, furrounded the 
Senators, and paying them what was due up- 
on their falaries, commanded them to de- 
part the court. ' The Senators tamely fub- 
ftiitting, and not the leaft ftir happening 
amongft the citizens, they proceeded to cle<ft 
magiftrates out of their own body, and per- 
form'd all the religious cererponies ufually 
praftis'd upon thofe occaiions. When they 
had thus got poffeffion of the government, 
they did not think proper to recall thofe 
whom the people had formerly banifli'd, for 
fear of being obliged to include Alcibiades in 
the number, whofe enterprizing genius they 
dreaded extremely -, but they behav'd moft 
tyrannically to the citizens, putting fome to 
death, throwing fome into priibn, and ban- 
i(hing others. 

The fpirit of liberty however is not fo eafi- 
ly extinguifli'd. * Pifander had brought 
mercenary troops with Tiim out of fom« of 
the cities which he pafs'd through on his re- 
turn to Athens, who were of great fervice to 
the new Governors in their enterprize; but 
the forces at Samos confifted of Athenian ci- 

* Thucid. ibid. 70. 

* Thucid. lib. 8. p. 543. feft. 65, 
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tizens, jealous even of the leaft attempt upoit 
the liberty of their country, and declared 
enemies to every fpecics of tyranny. The 
firft ncv^s which, thefe brave fellows receiv'd 
of thcufurpation, brought fuch exaggerated 
accounts of the cruelty and infolence of the 
four hundred, that they were with great dif- 
ficulty reftrain'd from cutting every one to 
pieces who was in the intereft of the Oli* 
garchy. * However they took the com- 
mand from their former Generals, and ca- 
. j(hier*d every officer they fufpeSed, fubftitut- 
ing others in their places ; the chief of whom 
were Thrafybulus and Thrafyllus. Alcibi- 
ades * was recaird, and unanimoufly declar- 
ed their Captain General both by the fea and 
land forces, which gave fuch a turn to affairs 
at Athens, that the four hundred were de- 
posed in fpite of all their efforts to continue 
in power, and the publick tranquillity once 
more eftablifli'd. 

The ' people confirmed Alcibiades in the 
command, and committed the whole ma- 
nagement of the war to his conduft. * But 
his foul was too great to receive his recall 
from banifliment, and even his high poft as 

• Thucid. lib. 8. p. 551. feft. 76. 

* Thucid. ibid. p. 553. fea. 81. 
3 Thucid. ibid. p. 567. fea 97. 

♦ Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 206. 
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an a<a of favour. He determined to merit 
both by fome fignal fcrvice, and not to revi- 
fit Athens 'till he could return with glory. 
" His ufual fuccefs attended him in this .war, 
and he feem'd to bring vidlory with him 
wherever he appeared ; for he gain'd fo many 
vidtories both by fea and land, and diftrefs'd 
the Peloponnefians fo much by his addrefs 
and conduct, that he once more retrieved the 
dominion of the fea, and returned triumphant 
to Athens. His * entry was fplendidly mag- 
nificent, adorn'd with the trophies of two 
hundred {hips of war, which he had de- 
ftroy'd or taken, and a vaft number of pri- 
foners. His reception was attended with all 
the honours and applaufe h^ had fo juftly 
merited. The people, confcious,of the late 
happy change in their affairs under the admi- 
niftration of Alcibiades, lamented with tears 
their mifcarriage in Sicily, and other fubfe*^ 
quent calamities ; all which they imputed to 
their own fatal error in not trufting the folc 
command to fo able and fucce&fui a com- 
mander. 

The fortune however of this great man 
was perpetually fiuAuating, and feem'd to be 
ever on the extreme j and * Plutarch re- 



« Plut. ibid. p. 207, 208. 
* Plut. ibid. p. 209. 
3 Ibid. p. 2 1 1 . 
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marks, that if ever man ow'd his ruin to his 
own glory, it muft be Alcibiadcs; for the 
people were fo prepoflefs'd with the opinion 
of 'his courage and condudt, that they look'd 
upon, him as abfolutely invincible. Whenever 
therefore he fail'd in any one point, they im- 
puted it entirely to his negfed:, or wmt of 
will ; for they could imagine nothing fo diffi- 
cult, but what they thought him able to fur- 
mount, if he apply*d to it with earncftncfs 
and vigour. Thus, in the fame campaign, 
he fail'd to the ifle of Andros with a power* 
fui fleet, where he defeated the joint forces 
of the inhabitants and Spartans ; but, as he 
did not take the city, he gave his enemies a 
frefh handle for renewing their ufual accufa- 
tions ; for the people already fancy 'd them- 
felves mafters of Chios and the reft of Ionia, 
and were extremely out of humour becaufe 
his conqucits did not keep pace with their 
heated imaginations. They made no allow- 
ance for the wretched flate of their finances, 
which frequently oblig'd him to quit his 
army to go in fearch of money to pay, and 
provifiona to fubfift his forces, whilft their 
enemies had a conflant rcfource for all iheir 
Wants in the treafures of Perlia. To one of 
thefe excurfions, which neceflity oblig d him 
to make in order to raife money, he proper- 
ly ow'd his ruin ; for leaving the command 
of the fleet to one Antiochu5, an able feaman 

indeed. 
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indeed, ^ut ra{h, and in every other rcfpedt ' 
unequal to fuch a charge. He gave him the 
moft pofitive orders not to fight the enen^y 
upon any account whatfoever during his ab- 
fence j but the vain Antiochus treated his or- 
ders with fo much contempt, that he fail'd 
out with a few fliips to brave the Spartan ad- 
miral Lyfander, which brought on a general 
engagement. The event was, the death qf 
Antiochus, the defeat of the Athenians, who 
loft many of their (hips, and a trophy ereiS- 
ed by the Spartans in honour of their vidtq- 
ry. Alcibiades, at the firft news of this mif- 
. fortune, return'd to Samos with precipitation, 
and endeavour'd to bring Lyfander to a deci- 
five adion 5 but the wary Spartan knew too 
well how different a man he had now to deal 
.with, and would by no means hazard a fe- 
cond enga^ment. 

In the mean time one ' Thrafybulus, who 
bore a mortal enmity to Alcibiades, pofted to 
Athens, »nd impeach'd hini as the caufe of 
the late defeat, affirming that he committed 
the care of the fleet to his pot companions, 
whilft he rambled at pleafure amongft the 
provinces raifing money, and living in a ftate 
of riot and diflipation with wine and women. 

« The fon of Thrafon ; the other of that name is cal- 
led hy Thucididcs, the fon of Lycu?. Tbucid. lib. 8. 
p. J49. ka. 75- 
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A violent charge bcfidcs was brought againft 
him for fortifying a place near * Bizanthe, as 
a retreat upon occafion, which his enemies 
urg'd as a proof that he either was not able, 
or not willing to refide in his native country. 

Jealoufy and inconftancy were the charac- 
terifticks of the Athenian people. They 
gave implicit belief to the fuggeftions of his 
enemies, and difcharg'd, as Plutarch tells us, 
the fury of their gall upon the unfortunate 
Alcibiades, whom they deprived immediate- 
y of the command. 

* Thucidides, fpeaking of the behaviour 
of his countrymen to Alcibiades upon the 
impeachment brought againft him for defac- 
ing the ftatues, imputes their ruin to that 
jealoufy which they conftantly harbour'd both 
of his j>mbition and abilities. For though 
he had done the State many great and fignal 
fervices, yet his way of life made him fo 
odious to every individual, that the com- 
mand was taken from him and given to 
others, which not long after drew on the de- 
ftrudion of the Republick. 

For ^ Tydeus, Menander and Adiman- 
tus, the new Generals, who lay with the A- 
thenian fleet in the river ^gos, were fo 

■ A city in Thrace. 

* Thucid. lib. 6. p. 38^7. feet 15. 

2 Plut.inVit.Alcib. p. 211^212, 
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weak as to fail out every morning at day break 
to defy Lyfander, who kept his ftation at 
Lampfacus ; and, at their return from this 
idle bravado, fpent the reft of the day with- 
out order or difcipline, or keeping any look- 
out, from an afFedted contempt of the ene- 
my. Alcibiades, who was at that time in 
the neighbourhood, and thoroughly fenfible 
of their danger, came and informed them of 
the inconveniences of the place where their 
fleet then lay, and the abfurdity of fufFering 
their men to go afhore and ramble about the 
country. He aflur*d them too, that Lyfan- 
der was an experienced and vigilant enemy, 
who knew how to make the moft of every 
advantage J but they, vain of their new 
jpower, defpis'd his advice, and treated him 
with the utmoft rudenefs. Tydeus, in par-. 
ticular, ordered him to be gone, and told him 
infolently, that not he, but they were now 
commanders, and knew beft what to do. 
The event happened as Alcibiadcs had fore- 
feen. Lyfander attacked them unexpededly 
>vhilft they lay in their ufual diforder, and 
gained fo compleat a vidlory, that of all their 
fleet eight veffels alone efcap'd, which fled at 
the firft onfet. The able Spartan, who knew 
as well how to make ufe of, as to gain a vic- 
tory, foon after compelled Athens itfelf to 
furrcnder at difcretion. As foon * as he was 
» Plut. in Vit. LyCand. p. 44 1 , 
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4Tiafl:er of the city, he burnt all their (hipping, 
placed a garrifon in thieir citadel, and demo- 
lifh'd the reft of their fortifications. When 
he had thus reduc'd them to a ftate of abfo- 
lute fubjeftiori, he abolifh'd their conftitu- 
tion, and left them to the mercy of thirty . 
Cjovernors of his own chufing, well kn6wri 
in hiftory by the appellation of the Thirty 
Tyrants. 

This tyranny, though of very fliort dura- 
tion, was to the laft degree inhuman. The 
tyrants facrific'd all whom they fufpefted to 
their fear, and all who were rich to their ava- 
rice. The carnage was fo great, that, ac- 
cording to " Xenophon, the Thirty put more 
Athenians to death in eight months only, 
than had fallen in balde, againft the whole 
force of the Peloponnefians, during ten 
years of the war. But the publick virtue 
of Thrafybulus * could not bear to fee his 
country enflav'd by fuch inhuman monfters ; 
coUcfting therefore about Teventy determin'd 
citizen^?, who, like him, had fled to Thebes 
for refuge, he firft feiz'd upon ^ Phyle, a 

■ TfiiolxovTCi TrXifg^ ec7rsx.ro yxtriu *A9nvdtliav tv d?c7« 
fAm)v, *f TFccvre; UfKommrKnot Sixu irv\ iroXti^iyrt^ . Xe- 
iioph. Hellenic. lib. 2. p. 370. Edit. Lewencl. Bafil. 

^ Moft probably the Ton of Lycus, mentioned byThu- 
cidides, who had fo great a (hare in depofing the four 
hundred, and reftoring the ancient conftitution. 

^ Xcnoph. ibid. p. 367. 
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ftrxMig fort ncq;r Athens ; and, fkxcnphtvid 
by the accefiion of freih numbers, which 
flocked in to him from every fide, he got ' 
pofleffion of the Pyraeum. The Thirty 
Tyrants endeavoured to retake it, but were 
repuls'd, and . * Critias and Hipponwchus, 
two of their number, ilain in the attempt. 
The people now, weary of the Tyrants, ^ 
drove them out of the city, .and chofe ten 
magiflxatcs, one out of each tribe, to fupply 
their places. Tlic Tyrants apply'd to their 
friend Ly&nder, who fail'd and invented the 
Pyraeum, and recJucU Thrafybulus, and his 
party, to an extreme want of neceffaries, 
for they were yet confin'd to the FyraBum, as 
the people, though they had depos'd the 
Tyrants^ yet refused to receive them into the 
city J ^ but Paufanias, one of the Kings of 
Sparta^ who commanded the land forces in 
this expedition, jealous of the reputation 
which that great man had acquired, gain'd 
over two of the Epbori, who accompanied 
himj and granted peace to the Athenians 
notwithftanding all the oppofitwn of Lyfan- 
der. Paufanias return'd to Sparta with his 
army, and the ^ Tyrants, defpairing of affif- 

» Xenoph. ibid. p. 368. 

* Xenoph. ibid. 370, 
3 Xenoph. ibid 371. 

•♦ Xenoph. ibid. 372-^373. 

* Xenoph. ibid. p. 375. 
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tancc, began to hire foreign troq)S, and were 
dctermin'd to re-eftabli{h themfclvcs by force 
in that power of which they had been fo late- 
ly deprived. But Tbrafybulus, informed of 
their defign, niarch'd out with all his forces, 
and, drawing them to a parley, punifh'd 
them with that death their crimes fo juftly 
merited. After the execution of the Ty- 
rants, Tbrafybulus proclaimed a general afl: 
of indemnity and oblivion» and by that fala- 
tary meafure reftor'd peace and liberty to his 
country without farther bloodftied. 

The conclufion of the sPcloponnefian war 
may properly be term'd the period of the;A- 
thenian grandeur ; for though, by the aflif- 
tance of the Pcrfians, they made fome figure 
after that time, yet it was but of (hort dura- 
tion. The manners of the people were great- 
ly degenerated, and the extreme fcarcity of 
virtuous charafters, fo vifible- i;i their fubfe- 
quent hiftory, marks at once the progrefs 
and- the degree of their degeneracy. Co- 
non, who efcap'd with eight ihips only when 
they were fo totally defeated by Lyfander, 
had convinc'd the Perfian Monarch how 
much his intcreft was concerned in fupport- 
ing ^he Athenians, and obtain'd the command 
of a powerful armament in their favour. 
Whilft the artful ' Tithrauftes, General of 

' Xcnopb. lib. 3. p» 392. 
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thePcrfian forces in Afia, rais'd a ftrong con- 
federacy againft the Spartans by properly 
diftribacing large fums amongft the leading 
men of the Grecian Republicks, " Conon 
totally defeated the Spartan fleet commanded 
by Pifander; and, by the help of the Perfian 
money, * rebuilt the ftrong walls and other 
fortifications of Athens, which Lyfander had 
demolKh'd. ' The SpartanS, jealous of the 
fifing power of the Athenians, who feem'd 
to afpire at recovering their former grandeur, 
made fuch advantageous pflfers to the Per- 
fians by their Admiral Antalcidas, that they 
once more drew them over to their party, 
"^ Conon was recaird and.imprifon'd upon 
the fuggeftions of Antalcidas, that he had 
embezzled the money allotted for the re^ 
eftaWiflbment'of Athens, and was no friend 
to the Perfian intereft. The Athenians now 
fent Thrafybulus, their great deliverer, with 
a fleet of forty fail to annoy the Spartans, 
who reduc/d feveral cities which had revolted 
to the enemy, but was flain by the Rhodians 
in an unfuccefsful attempt upon that ifland. 
^ Conon, according to Juftin, was executed 
at Sufa by the Perfians. Xenophon, who 

« Xcnoph. lib. 4. p. 404. 

* Ibid, p. 420. 
« Ibid. 

♦ Ibid. 421. 

' Juftin. in VitXonon. 

liv'd 
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liv'd at the fame time, is fiient as to bis death ; 
but, whatever might be his fate, itkceruin 
he is no more tnention'd in hiftory. After 
the death of thefe two great men we meet 
with none but Chabrias, Iphicrates and Ti- 
motheus, the fon of Conortj whofe charac- 
ters arc worthy oi our notice, 'tiil the time 
of Demofthcnes and Phocion. The martial 
ipirit of the Athenians fubfided in proportioa 
as luxury and corruption gain'd graaii4 
amongft them. The love of eale, and a 
moH: iniatiable fondnefs for diverfions, now 
took place of tbo^e generous fentiments which 
before knew no other obj^ft but the liberty 
and glory of their country. If we trace the 
rile of publick virtue up to its firft iburce» 
and fhew the different efieds arising from the 
prevailing influence of the different ruling 
paflTions, we may juftly account for d}€ fatal 
and amazing change in that once glorious 
Republick. A (hort digreffion therefore, 
on that fubjedl:, may perhaps be neither un?- 
ufeful nor uneotertaining. 

Of all the human paffions, ambition n^y 
prove the tnoft ufeful, or the moft deftruc*; 
tive to a people. The ■■ 

Digito monjlrari etJicier hie eft^^ ^ 

the fondnefs for admiration and applaufc 

■ Pcrfius^ (at. It 

feems 
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feems coeval with man, and atcompames us 
from the cradle to the grave. Every man 
pants after diftinftionj and even in this 
world affeds a kind of immortality. When 
this love of admiration and applaufe, is the 
only end propos'd by ambition, it then be-^ 
Comes a primary' paffion ; all the other paf- 
fions are compeU'd to be fubftrvient, and 
will be wholly employ 'd on the means con- 
ducive to that end. But whether this paf*. 
fion for fame, this eagernefs after that ima- 
ginary life, which exifts only inp the breath 
of other people, be laudable or cfiminali 
ufeful or frivolous, muft be determined by 
the means employ'd, which will always be 
direded to whatever happens to be the reign- 
ing objedt of applaufe. Upon this princi- 
ple, however the means maf differ, the 
end will be ftill the fame ; from the Hero 
dovy^n to the boxer in the Bear Garden ; 
from the legiflator who new models a ftate, 
down to the humbler genius who ftrikes out 
the neweft cut for a coat-fleeve. For it was 
the fame principle direding to jhe fame end, 
which impeird Eroftratus to fet fire to the 
temple of Diana, and Alexander to fet the 
world in a flame fo quickly after. 

There is no mark which fo furely indi- 
cates the reigning manners of a people at 
different periods, as that quality or turn of 
mind, which happens to be the. reigning ob- 

jea: 
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yt&, of publick apf^aufe. For as the reign- 
ing objed of applaufe will neceiTarily con- 
fiitute the leading-fa(bion> and as the leading- 
fafhion always takes rife among the great or 
leading people ; if the ofc^ed of applauie be 
praife-^ worthy, the example of the great will 
have a due influence upon the inferior claf- 
fes ; if frivolous or vicious, the whole 
body of the people will take the fame caft, 
and be quickly infeded by the contagion. 
There cannot therefore be a more certain 
criterion, by which we may form our judg- 
ment of the national virtue or national de- 
generacy of any people, in any period of 
their cxiftence, than from thofc charadlers, 
which are the moft diftinguifh'd in every 
period of their refpeftive hiftorics. To a- 
nalizc thefe remarkable charaftcrs, to in- 
veftigate the end proposed by all their adions, 
which opens to us all their fccret fprings; 
and to deveiopc the means employ 'd for the 
acquifition of that end, is not only the moft 
entertaining, but, in my opinion, by niuch 
the moft ufeful part of hiftory. For as tbe 
reigning objed of applaufe arifes from the 
prevailing manners of a people, it will ne- 
ceffarily be the reigning objedl of defirc, and 
continue to influence the manners of fuc- 
ceeding generations, 'till it is oppos'd, and 
gradually gives way to fome new objecft. 
Confequently as hiftory is alike the repofi- 

tory 
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tory of good and bad charafters, by oh- 
fervingthe proportional increafe or decreafe 
pf each of thofc cbaradtirs, in any given 
period pf the refpcdlivc hiftory of any na- 
tion '„ we may inveftigatc the prevailing man- 
ners of that people, from the reigning ob- 
]e& of applaufe, by which the greater num- 
ber of characters at that period endeavour'd 
to be diftinguifti'd. Hence too we may ob- 
ferve the progrcflive order, in which the 
manners of any people prepared the way 
for every remarkable mutation in their go- 
vernment. For no eflfential mutation can 
ever be efFefkcd in any governmait (unlcfs 
by the violence of external force) till the 
prevailing manners of the people are ripe for 
fuch a change. Confequently, as like caufes 
will ever produce like effefts 5 wh?n we ob- 
ferve the fame fimilarity of manners pre- 
vailing amongft our own people, with that 
which preceded the laft fatal mutation of 
government in any other free natign 5 wc 
may, at fuch a time, give a (hrewd guefs 
at the approaching fate of our conftitution 
and country. Thus in the infancy and rife 
of the Grecian Republicks, when neceffity 
of felf-defence had given a manly and war- 
like turn to the temper of the people, and 
the continuance of the fame neceffity had 
fi?c'd it into a habit, the love of their coun- 
try foon became the reigning objcft of pub- 
4 lick 
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lick applaufe. As this reigning objedl confe- 
quently became the chief objeft of defire to 
every one who was ambitious of publick 
applaufe, it quickly grew to be the f&fhton. 
The whole people in thofe ftates glow'd 
with the generous principle of publick vir- 
tue to the higheft degree of Enthufiafm. 
Wealth had then no charms, and all the be- 
witching pteafures of luxury were unknown, 
orde(pis'd. And thofe brave people courted 
atyd embraced toils, danger and even death 
itfcif with the greateft ardour, in purfuit of 
this darling objefi: of their univerfal wishes. 
Every man plann'd, toil'd and bled, not for 
himfelf, but for his country. Hence the 
product of thofe ages, was a race of Pa- 
triot- Statefmeh and real Heroes. This ge- 
i^rous principle gave rife to thofe feminaries 
of manly bravery and Heroic emulation, the 
Olympick, Iftmian and otlier publick games. 
To obtain the viftory at thofe fcenes of pub- 
lick glory was cfteem'd the utmoft fiimmit 
of human felicity, a wreath of wild olive, 
laurel or parfley, (the viiftor's priw) that 
Palma nobilis^ as Horace terms it, which, 

Terrarum Domifios evehit ad Deos^ 

was infinitely more the objedt of emulation in 
thofe generous times, than Ccronets and 
Garters are of .modern ambition. Let me 
add too, that as the former were invariably 

the 
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the rcu^rd of merit only, they reflcdled a 
very different luftre upon the wearer. The 
honours acquired atthefe games quickly be-^ 
came the darling thenies of the poets^ and 
the charms of mufick werei call'd in to give 
additional graces to poetry. Panegyricfc 
fweird with the mod nervous ftrokes of elo- 
quence, and decked up with all the flowenr 
of rhetorick, was join'd to the fidelity and 
dignity of hiftory. Whilft the canvafs 
glow'd with mimick life, gnd the animated 
marble contributed all the powers of art to 
perpetuate the memory of the vigors. Thefe 
were the noble incentives, which fir*d the 
Grecian youth with the glorious emulation 
of treading in the fteps of thofe publick 
fpirited Heroes, who were the firft inftitu- 
tors of thefe celebrated games. Hence that 
refined tafte for arts and fciences arofe in 
Greece, and produced thofe mafter-pieccs of 
every kind, the inimitable remains of which 
not only ch^rm, but raife the jufteft admira* 
tion of the prcfent times. 

This tafte rais'd a new obje<3: of applaofe, 
and at laft fupplanted the parent which gave^ 
it birth. Poetry, Eloquence and Mufick be- 
came equally the fubjeifts of emulation at 
the publick games, were allotted their re- 
fpedlive Crow^ns, and opcn'd a new road to 
fanieand immortality. Fame was the end 
propo$'d and hop'd for by alls and thofe 
I who 
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who defpair'd of attaining it by the rugged 
and dangerous path of honour, * ftruck into 
the new and flowery road which was quickly 
crowded with ,^he fervile herd of imitators ^ 
Monarchs turned poets, and great men, 
fidlers, and money was employed to biafs 
the judges at the publick games to crown 
wretched verfcs and bungling performers 
with the wreatbsappropriated only to fuperior 
ipcrit. This tafte prevail'd more or lefs in 
every ftate of Greece (Sparta alone excepted) 
according to the different turn of genius of 
each people ; but it obtained the moft ready 
admiflion at Athens, which quickly became 
the chief feat of the mufcs and graces. 

Thus a new objefl: of applaufe introduc- 
ing a new tade, produc'd that fatal alteration 
in the manners of the Athenians, which 
became a concurrent caufe of the ruin of 
their Republick. For though the manners 
of the Athenians grew more polite, yet they 
grew more corrupt, and publick virtue ceas'i 
gradually to be the objeft of publick ap- 
plaufe and publick emulation. As drama- 
tick poetry affedted moft the tafte of the 
Athenians j the ambition of excelling in 
|hat fpecies of poetry was fo violent, that 

^ Lucian,p. 328. Edit, Bourdel. 1615. 
' Dionyfius the tyrant of Syracufe. 

Diodor. Sicuh lib. 14. p. 318, 319. 
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^ ^(chylus died with grlef^ becaiife in a pub- 
lick contention with Sbf^^oclos the prize 
wa$ adjudged to his aniagcm^. But though 
We owe the fined: pieces of thit; kind novir 
extant to that prevailbg tifte^ yet it in^ 
troduc'd fad]i a rage iFor theatf icitl entertain^ 
ments a$ fatally contributed to the iruin c^ 
ihe Republick. 

^ Juftin inforddis us tW the ptiblick Vff» 
tue of Athens declined immediately after the 
death of Epamino])da^4 No lojiger aw'd hf 
the virtue of that grtat man, which Jbad 
been a perpetual fpur to their ambition^ 
they funk into a lethargy of effeniinate in^ 
dolence^ The publi^k revenues appropriated 
for the f^rvice of the fleet and army wefe 
ft|uaQckr'd in publick feftivals &nd publick 
tentertainmenta. The ftftge was the dt^i^ 
o^Gt of the publick concern^ and the 
theatres Were crowded whild the eamp Was 
a defert* Who trod the ftage with the greats 
eft dignity^ or who exceird moft in the 
Qondu^ of tht Drasxia> not who Was thft 
ableft Oeiieral, or moft experienced Adniiraly 
wa$tbe db^<3:ofthe publick refearch and pub^- 
lick i^pbiaft. Military virtue and the fci>» 
ttnoe of war Were held cheap, aiid poets and 
players engrofs'd thofe honours du« only to 

» Phit. in Vit. CittI* p.i^i* 
• Jaftift« p. «7. £«fe. SUM. 
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the patriot and the Hero ; whilft the hard- 
earn'd pay of the foldier and the failor was 
employed in corrupting the indolent plcafurc- 
taking citizen. The fatal confequepce of 
this degeneracy of manners, as Juftin af- 
fures^ was thi$ : That the able Philip, tak- 
ing advantage of the ihdolence and effemi- 
nacy of the Athenians, who before took the 
lead in defence of the liberty of Greece, 
drew his beggarly kingdom of Maccdon out 
4)f its primitive obfcurity, and at laft reduc'd 
all Greece under the yoke of fervitude. 
'Plutarch, in his inquiry whether the Athe- 
jDianswere more eminent in the arts of war 
or in the arts of peace, feverely cenfures 
their infatiable fondnefs for diveriibns. He 
aflerts, that the money idly thrown away 
upon the reprefentation of the tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides alone, amounted 
to a much greater fum than had been ex^ 
pended in all their wars againfl the Perfians, 
in defence of their liberty and common fafe- 
ty. That judicious Philofopher and hifto^ 
rian, to the eternal infamy of the Athenians, 
xecords a fevere but fenfible refie<^ion of a 
JLacedemonian who happened to be prefent 
at thefe diverfions. The generous Spartan^ 
train'd up in a ftate where publick . virtue 
ftill continued to be the objedk of publick 

» Plut. deClor. Athcrivp. 349. V0I/2. 
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appkttfe, could not behold the ridiculous 
afliduity bf the Choragi, or magiftrates Who 
prefided at the publick (hews, and the irti- 
menfe fums which they lavi0i'd in the de-»' 
corations of a new tragedy, without indig- 
nation. ** He ' therefore frankly told the 
^* Athenians, that they were highly criminal 
*' in wafting fo much time, and giving that- 
** ferious attention to trifles, which ought 
" to be dedicated to the affairs of the pub- 
" lick. That it ' was ftill more criminal to 
" throw away upon fuch baubles as the de- 
** corations of a theatre, that money which 
*f ought to be apply'd to the equipment of 
'« their fleet, or the fupport of their army/ 
*' That diverfions ought to be treated merely 
•« as diverfions, and might ferve tp relax 
*' the mind at our idle * hours, or when over 
"a bottle 5 if any kind of utility could 
•* arife from fuch trifling pleafures. But 
** to fee the Athenians make the duty they 
M ow'd to their country give way to their 
** pafllon for the entertainments of the 
<* theatre, and to wafte unprofitably that 
*« time and money upon fuch frivolous di- 
" verfions, which ought to be appropriated 
«* to the affairs and the neceiiities of tb« 

» Plut. Sympofiac, p. 710. 
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^\ ftite, appemcct to him to be the htight 
«« of if)fat!»tiQo/' 

Could we raife the venerable Philoibpher 
from the grave to taHc a fl^ort farvey of the 
prefent manners of our own countrymen, 
would he not find tbena an anoazingly exa£k 
<)opy of thofeof theAtheniasi«, in tlie times 
imnoediately precedmg their fubjediion to 
Macedon ? Would he not ice the fame fe- 
ries of daily and nightly diveriionay adapted^ 
to the tafte of every clafs of people; from the 
puhlick breakfafling (that bane to the time 
3nd induilry of the tradefman) up ta our 
modern Orgyes, the midnight-revels of 
the Mafquerade ? |f he cenfur^d the Athe- 
nians for throwing away io much time* and 
^tention upon the chafte and manly fcenes 
ef Sophocles and Euripides, whiat muft he 
l\ave thought of that ftrange ShaJuJpearo- 
mania (as I may term it) which prevailed 
ib lately, and fo univerfally amongft att 
ranks and all ages? Had he enquired of 
thofe multitudes who f6 long crowded both 
theatres at the reprefentation of Romeo and 
Juliet) what were the ftriking beauties which 
io ftrongly and fa repeatedly engag d tbeif 
attention) could a tenth part of the aiTeifted 
admirers of that pathetick poet, have given 
him a more fatisfa^ory anfwer than, ^* That 
•* it was the fafhion ?'* Would he not.be 
convinc'd that Faihicn was the only motive, 
7 whea 

m.. n 
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when he faw the fame people thronging 
* with the fame e^gernefs, and fwallowing the 
ribaldry of modern farce, and the bumx>n<^ 
ery of pantomime ynih the fame fury of ap- 
plaufe? Muft he not have pronounced, that 
they as much exceeded the Athenians in 
thoughtlefs levity ^nd folly, as they funk 
beneath them in tafte and judgment ? For 
Plutarch does not find fault with the fine 
tafie of the Athenians for the noble compo-p* 
iitions of thofe incomparable poets ; but for 
that excefs of pafTion for the theatre, which, 
by fetting up a new objedt of apolaufe, had 
almoft e^tinguifh'd that publick virtue, for 
which they had been fo greatly eminent. 
Nay, which made them more foUicitous 
about the fate of a new Tragedy, or the de- 
cifion of the pretenfions of two rival players, 
than about the fate of their country. Biit 
what idea muft he have of the higher clais 
of our people, when he faw thofe who 
ihould be foremoft in a time of diftrefe 
and danger, td animate the drooping fpirit 
of their countrymen by the luftre of 
their example, attentive only to the un- 
manning trills of an Opera; a degree of 
effeminacy which would have difgrac'd even 
the women of Greece, in times of greatefl 
degeneracy. If he was inform'd that this 
fpecies of diverfion was fo little natural 
to the rougher genius, as well as climate of 
Britain, that we were obliged to purchafc 
K 3 and 
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and fetch over the worft performers of Italy 
at the eicpence of vaft funis 5 what opinion 
muft he form of our underftanding ? But if 
he was to fee the infolence of thefc Hire- 
lings, and the fervile proftration of their 
Pay-mafters to thefe idols of their own 
making, how muft fuch egregious folly ex- 
cite his contempt and indignation ! In the 
midft of thefe fcencs of diffipation, this 
varying round of unceafing diverfions, how 
touft he be aftonifti'd at the complaint of 
poverty, taxes, the decay of trade, and the 
great difficulty of raifing the neceffary fup- 
plies for the publick fervice, which would 
ftrikc his ear from every quarter ! Would 
not his cenfure upon our inconfiftent condufl: 
be juft the fame which the honcft Spartan 
pafs'd upon the infatuated Athenians? 
When a national Militia of 60,000 men 
only was ai^'d for, would he not have 
blu£h*d for thofe who oppos'd a meafure 
(once the fupport and glory of every free 
ftate in Greece) and whittled it down to half 
the number from a pretended principle of 
CEconomy ? But could his philofophick gravity 
refrain a fmile, when he faw the fame people 
lavifliing their thoufands in fubfcriptions to 
balls, concerts, operas, and a long train of ex- 
penfive et caeteras, yet fo wondrous frugal in 
pounds, (hillings, and pence, in a meafure 
fp.effential to the very fafety of the nation? 

If 
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If therefore he faw a people bending under 
an accumulating load of debt, almoft to 
bankruptcy,, yet finking more and more into 
a luxury^ known in his time only to t)ie 
effeminate Perfians, and which, required thp 
wealth of Perfia to fupport it : Involved in 
a war, unfuccefsful 'till mcafures were 
changed with Minifters; yet indulging in 
all the pleafures of pomp and triumph, in 
the midft of national loflcs and national 

diftionour : Contradting daily frefli debts 

of millions, to carry on that war, yet idly 
confuming more wealth in the ufelefs pa- 
geantry of equipage, drefs, table, and the al- 
moft innumerable articles of expenfive lux- 
ury, than would fupport their fleets and 
armies 5 he could not help pronouncing fuch 
a people mad paft the cure of Hellebore, and 
felf-devoted to dcftrudion. « 

This ftrange degeneracy of the Athenian 
manners, which Plutarch fo feverely cen- 
fures, was firft introduc'd (as that great man 
informs us) by ' Pericles, That ambitious 
man determined to fupplant his rival Cimon, 
who, by the eclat of his vi(ftories, and the 
fervices he. had done the publick, was con- 
fider'd as the firft man in Athens, and fup- 
ported his popularity by the diftribution of 
a large fortune. Pericles, greatly inferipr in 

' Plut. in Vit. Pcricl. p. 15O. 

K 4 point 
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point of fof tune, and no w?y *bl« to ix>ntcn| 
with him in liberality and <nagnificenc^ 
i[lruck Qiit a new method of g»i|iing ov«: 
the people to his party^ He procured a Uw,^ 
by which every citiisen \?as entitled to a. 
gratuity out of the publick ndoncy^^ not only 
tor attending at the courts of judic:ature> 
ttnd aiTeoiblieaof theftatesj^ but ^v^n at th» 
entertainments of th^ theatre, god the pub* 
lick garnes and facrtfices on thf ir numerous 
days of feftivity. T^us Pericles bought the 
people with their own piopey ; a precedent 
which has been io fqcceisfuliy fallowed by 
corrupt and ancibit\oa$ ftitefmen in aU fuc- 
ceeding ages. To this piece of ilatcrcraft:^ 
not to fuperior abilities, late .x^inifters qw'4 
their long reigns, which enabled thew to 
reduce corruption into fyftcm. 

The cpnfequence of thi§ corruptions a& 
we may gather from the writiipgft of I^moft-. 
Kenes, \yas, thjfit in a few yea,rs tjmcf the 
Athenians were noi more the £iine people^ 
The annual fund appropriated to the put^ck. 
fervice for the army and payy, waj whelly 
diverted tQ the fqpport ^f tie theatre. Their 
officers re^ar^i^g potbing buA theii: rmls 
and pay, infte^ of p^ipt^^ Vf^^ degeae- 
fated ' ifttp meef mer^enjirins. The e^ar 

» Plut. in Vlt. Phocion, p. 744. Item Dcraorts Ot 
iynih. 2. p. 25, £dU. W# l4?4ft . 
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tion, of who (hould fcrve their country beft, 
}io longer fabfifted amongft them 5 but of 
who (howid obtain the moft lucrative com- 
tnand. The people tailing the fWeets of 
corruption, and enervated by the luxqry of 
fi city, which was one perpetual fcetie of 
feftivals and divcrfions, grew averfe to the 
toils and dangers of war, which now feem- 
ed an infupportaWe flavery, and beneath the 
dignity of free citizens, The defence of 
the ftate was committed 16 mercenary hire-?? 
Jings, who behav'4 fQ ill that their aiFairs 
were in the utmoft diforder. Qf all their 
leading men, Dcrnofthenes and Phpcion were 
alone proof againft the gold of Macedon ; 
fhe reft were Philip's known and avow*4 
penfioners. PcrnofthcneSa at this alarming 
juiifture, laid before the people the ambi-i 
tious views of Philip, and the diftrels'd 
Ikuation of their country, with the utmoft 
freedom. He en^ploy'd all the energy 
<^nd Pathos of eloquence, to ^roufe them 
out of that lethargy of indolence and inatr 
tentioft to the publick fafety, into which 
their own luxufy, and the flatteries of their 
<:orrupt Demagogues, had thrown them. 

* He demonftrated to them,, that the glo- 
fk)tts principle, \trhich hadfo Ibng.preferv'd 
^ liberty cf Greece, andhM envied them 

f Pemojii. Orgt. iq Philip. $, p. 86, ^. 
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to triumph Qver the whole force and opur 
lence of the mighty power of Perfia, was 
that common hatred, that general detefta- 
tion of corruption, which prevailed fo uni- 
verfally amongft their generous fore-fathers. 
That, in thofc times of publick virtue, to 
receive prefents from any foreign power 
was deem'd a capital crime. That if any 
man fliould be found fo fliamefully profli- 
gate,, as to fell himfelf to any one> who had 
defigns upon the liberty of Greece 5 or (hould 
endeavour to introduce corruption into his 
own country ; death without mercy would 
have been his punifhment here, and his 
memory branded with indelible and eternal 
infamy hereafter. That the Statefmen and 
Generals of thofe happier times, were abfo- 
lute ftrangers to that mod: criminal and in- 
famous kind of traffick ; which was grown 
fo common and fo univerfal, that honour, 
fame, charadler, the liberty and welfare of 
their country were all fet to iale, and fold 
publickly by " audlion to the beft bidder. 
He then made ufe of his utmoft art, back'd 
with the greateft ftrength of reafoning, to 
perfuade the people, to give up that fund tP 
the fupport of the army and navy (the fer- 
vice to which it had been originally appro- 
priated) which from the time of Pcriclqs 

» Dcmoft.ibid. 

had 
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liad been apply'd folely to defray the ex- 
pences of the theatre. He (hew'd next, the 
folly and danger of confiding the defence of 
the ftate to mercenary forces 5 who had al- 
ready ferv'd them fo ill. He informed them, 
that their allies the Olynthians earneftly in- 
fifted, that the troops fent to their affiftance 
might no longer be compqs'd of venal hire- 
lings as before, but of native Athenians, 
animated with a xeal for the glory of their 
country, and warm in the intercft of the 
common caufe. Both thefe motions were 
oppos'd by the corrupt party who adher'd 
to Philip. The people were unwilling to 
give up that fund, even to the moft prcffing 
exigencies of the ftate, Which enabled them 
ta gratify their favourite paffion 5 the oppo- 
fition of the people quafti'd the former of 
thefe motions. But tho* the urgent, and 
repeated rcmonftrances of Demofthenes pre- 
vailed in favour of the latter, yet the De- 
magogues, who omitted no opportunity of 
convincing Philip, how well he employed 
his money, took care to reduce ♦the promis'd 
fuccours to a very fmall number, and to pro- 
cure Chares, a * creature of their own, to 
be plac'd at the head of the expedition. 
Small as thofe fuccours were, yet they did 
the Olynthians eflential fervice. But as all 

» Plut.'in Vit.Phocion, p. 747, 

the 
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tbe cloqueoce of Demofthenes could not pre- 
vail upoa his countrymen to make more 
vigorous efibrts, the city of Olynthus fell 
the year following into the hands of Philip 
^ by the. trcaphcry of Euthy crates and 
Lafthencs^ two of the lcadin^citizens« Philip 
Aill continued his encroachments upon the 
allks of Athens} fometimes cajoling, Some- 
times bullying th« Athenians i juft as he 
found either oiethod moil conducive to his 
purpofe, in which h^ was punctually fecondr 
<xi by the corrupt Demagogues. But at laft 
the joint attack which be made upon the 
dties of Perynthus and Byzantium^ from 
whofe territories the Athenians drew their 
chief fuppHes of corn^ at once opon'd their 
eyeSy and couz^d th^im from their indolence* 
They equipp'd a very Iwge amiamcnt with 

geat expeditioi) ; but the Fhilippick fadicm 
^d ftill influence et>ough with the people^ 
to obtain the command of it for their friend 
Chares. The cqndufl: of this general was 
exadly anfwerable lo the; c^inioa and hope3 
€f his friends^ who had procured him that 
emplpynptent. Chares, voluptuous, yet for- 
didly avaritious; vaia and affuming^ yet 
without either courage or capacity ; rapaci- 
ous, and intent only upon enriching him-r 
fdf at the expence either of friend or foc^^ 

* OiodoTt Sfcttl. liK I*, p. 450^ 

was 
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ivas refus*d admittance by the inhabitants of 
Byzantium; who from experience were too 
well acquainted with bis charader. Ehrag -d 
at fuch an unexpected aifront, this doughy 
general employed his time in parading aksng 
the coai0:s9 detefted by his allies whom he 
plunder'dy anddefpb'd by his enemies whom 
he had not the courage to fece. The Athe* 
nians, fcnfiblc of their folly, difplac'd Chares, 
abd gave the command to Pbocion. The 
able and hooeft Phocion/was received with 
open arms by the Byzantines, and quickly 
convinced his countrymen, that he was more 
t^ah a match for Philip. He not only 
drove that ambitious Monarch out of the 
territories of the allies; but compelled him 
to retire with great lofs and precipitation in^ 
to his own dominions, where Pbocion made 
feveral glorious and fuccefsful incurfions; 
Philip now throwing off the mafque, marcb'd 
his army towards Athens, wldi a refolutioii 
to humble that people, who were the chief 
obftacle to his ambitious views. Drmoft^ 
henes alone took the lead upon this occa^ 
fion, and perfuaded his countrymen to join 
the Thebans with all the force they could 
raife, and .make head- a^gatnft the invader. 
FhUlp finding his meafpres quite difcoocer&- 
cd by this confederacy, ftnt an Embafly to 
Athens to propoie terms oL peace, and to 
profefs his dcfire of Kvkig in arhity with the 

Athcni^ot* 
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Athenians. Phocion, anxious about the fuc* 
cefs of a war, which he knew his country-^ 
men had not virtue enough to fupport,- and 
where the lofs of a fingle battle muft be 
fatal to the (late, pleaded ftrongly for pacifick 
meafures. But the ftaming zeal of Demoft- 
hencs prevailed. Phocion was not only in- 
folted, hut excluded from all (bare in the 
command of the army by the infatuated peo- 
ple. Chares, fo notorious for his cowar- 
dice and Incapacity, who (as * Diodorus Si- 
cuius' informs us) knew no more the duty of 
a general than the meaneft private foldier in 
the army, and one Lyficles, a man of dar- 
ing courage, but ra(h and ignorant, were 
appointed commanders in chief. As Dc- 
mofthenes had pufti'd on the people to this 
war, and was at that time at the head of 
affairs, this fatal ftep muft be entirely attri* 
buted to his private pique at Phocion for 
oppofing his meafures. Phocion bad more 
than once beaten Philip with much inferior 
forces, and was indiiputably the ableft ge- 
neral of the age, and the only man whom 
Philip was afraid of. The condudl there- 
fore of Demofthenes was fo rafh and weak 
in the management of this war *, that Plu- 
tarch refolves the whole into a certain di- 

■ Diodor. Sicul. lib. 16. p. 476. 
. ' Plut. io Vit. Dcmoft. p. 854. 

vine 
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vine fatality 3 which, in the circqinvolution 
of ir^undane affairs, had limited the free- 
dom of Greece to that particular point of 
time. The battle of Chaeronea, which en- 
fued quickly after, gave the Athenians a too 
fatal proof of thfe luperior forcfight and fa- 
gacity of Phocion, and their own fuperlative 
folly in the , choice of their generals. The 
battle was fought with equal braVery and 
obftinacy on both fides, and the confede- 
rates behav'd as well as men could do upon 
the occafion; but their defeat was owing 
entirely to the incapacity of the Athenian 
commanders. This was fo apparent, * that 
Philip obferving a capital blunder committed 
by * Lyficles in the heat of theaftion, turn'd 
about coolly and remarked to his officers, 
•* That the Athenians knew not how to conr- 
^^ quer." This fault in point of generalfhip 
quickly turned' the fcale in favour* of the 
abler Philip, who knew his trade too well 
to let flip fo material an advantage. The 
Athenians were totally routed, aiid that fa- 
tal^ day put a period to the liberty and in- 
dependency of Greece. 

, ■ Polyxn. Stratagem, lib. 4. c. 3. p. 311. 

* Polysenus calls this genera] Stratocles. 

3 Hie dies univerfas Greciae et gloriam dominationis, 
^t vetuftiilimam libertatem finivit. Jufiin, lib. 9. p. 79* 
Edit. Elziv. 

Thus 
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Thus fell the Athenians, and their fall in^ 
volv'd the reit of Greece in one commoa 
ruin. The decadence of this once glorious 
and free State was bcguti by Peridcs, who 
firft introduced venaJity amongft the peoplo 
for the fuppOrt of luxury > continued by 
the venal orators^ who encouraged that cor- 
*ruption to maintain their influence over the 
people; but finidx'd by that fatal difunion 
between the only two men, whofc publick 
i^irtup and abilities could have fav'd their 
country from dcftruSion* 

Athens however, by her fall, has left us 
fome.inftrudions highly ufeful for our prefent 
condudt. Warn'd by her fate we may Icarni 
—that the moft cfFedual method which af 
bad minifteic^n take, to tame the fpirit of 4 
braye and free people, and to melt them 
down to flavery, is to promote luxury^ and 
encourage and dlfFufe a tafte for publick di^* 
verfions^^—That luxury, and a. prevailing 
fondncfs for publick diverfions^ are the never-* 
failio^g for^*ruaners of univerlal idlenefs, ef^ 
feminacy and corruption. — That there cah-* 
not be a more certain fymptOQti of the ap^ 
proaching ruin of a State than when a firm 
adherence to party is fix'd upon as the only 
teftof merit, and a^ll the qualification^ requi-^ 
iite to a right d^charge of every eoiploy-^ 
ment, arereducJd to that fingle flartdard. — 
That thefe evils take root, and fpread by at- 

moft. 
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moft imperceptible degrees in time of peace 
and national affluence 5 but, if left to their 
full and natural efFefts without controul, they 
will inevitably undermine and deftroy the 
moft flouriftling and beft founded conftitu- 
tion.- — That in times of peace and affluence, 
luxury, and a fondnefs for diverfions; will 
aflume the fpccious frames of politenefs^ 
tafte, and magnificence. Corruption will put 
on different mafks. In the corruptors it will 
be term'd able management, encouraging 
th€ friends of the adniiniftration, and * ce- 
menting a mutual harmony, and mutual de- 
pendance between the three different eflates 
of the government. In the corrupted it will 
be denominated loyalty, attachment to the 
government, and prudence in providing for 
one's own family. That in fuch times thefe 
evils will gain a frefh acceffion of ftrength 
from their very effeds; becaufe corruption 
will occafion a greater circulation of the pub- 
lick money ; and the diflipations of luxury, 
by promoting trade, * will gild over private 
viCcs with the plaufible appearance pf pub- 
lick benefitb.— That when a State, fo cir'cum- > 
ftanc'd, is forc'd into a war with any form i- 

* Thus Deraades term'd the gratuities given to the 
people out of the publick money, the glu9 or cement of 
the difFerent parts of the Republick^ Plut. Qi«eft, Pla- 
ton. p. ioi i. * 

* Fable oMhebfet. . - ' 

L dable 
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dablc power, then, and not 'till then, tbcfc 
baleful evils will ftiew tbemfclyes in tbcir 
troe colour^> and prod^ice their proper efFe&s. 
The counfcls in fuch a State will be we«k 
and puiillaniniousi becgufe the able and ho* 
neftciti?ens^ who ai^: folely (^ the publick 
welfare^ will be exclude from all (hare ia 
the government from party motive?, t-t- 
Their meafures will terminate in poor (hi&f»r 
' and temporary expedients, calculated on}y to 
amufe, or divert the attention of the people 
from f)rying too dofely into their iniquiftoii» , 
condu<a. Their fleets and armies will fee cei* 
ther employ 'd in uielefs pgrade, or will mi- 
carry in adtion from the incapacity of thftif 
commanders, becaufe^ as all the chief pofts': 
will be filled up with the creatures pfjthe^ 
previailing faftion^ fuch officers will be moie. 
intent upon enrich^i^ig chemf«lves thaa ^va^f^ 
ing the enemy s and will ad as (hail be jUdg-^ 
ed moft conducive to. the private uitereftqf 
their party, not to the pviblick fervjce of 
their country. For they will natura^Uy im»* 
gine,, th^t the fame power, which placed 
them in the command, will have weigltf 
enough to fcreen them irpm the re^tment 
of an injur'd people.--^-— Their fupplies for' 
the extraordinary expences of the war will 
be rai6*4 with dHEculty 1 — ^ becauie, as ft> 
great a part of the piH^ek money will te ; 
abforb'd by the nuaiber (4 9Bn6Qf»tti^l^^ ' 
4 csative 
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crative employments, and diverted to other 
purpofes of corruption, the funds deflin'd 
for the {Hiblick fervice will be found greatly 
deficient. If the .rich are apply 'd to, in fuch 
deprav'd times, to contribute their fuperilu- 
ons wealth towards the publick expences> 
their anfwer will be the fame which * Scopas 
the rich Theffaliaft made to a friend, who 
aiki^d him for a piece of furniture, which he 
judged wholly ufeleft to thepoflcflbr, becaufe 
it was quite fupcrfluous. *^ You miftakc, 
my^ieftd} the fupreme happlnefs of our 
lives /Confifts in thofe things which you call 
fu^tlfluotts, not in thofe which you call ne- 
ceffaries/' The people, accuftom'd to fell 
them^lves ft> the beft biddier, will look upon 
the wages^ of corruption as their birth-right, 
aad will neccflarily rife in th^ir demands, in 
prc^portionas luxuty, like other faftionsyde- 
fc^ftds from the higher to the lower clafles. 
. Heai^ ^^ ui^equal tastes muft confequently 
b6 impoi'd to make upthis dcftciency; and 
the o|>erations of the war muft either be re- 
tard^ by the flownefs in collei^Jng the pro- 
duce, or the money muft be l^rbw'd at 
high intercft and exceflive premiums, and 
tbepiibiiqk given ^ a prey to the esrtortion. 

^^ ^^:;? La of 
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of ufurers. If a ' venal and. luxurious De- 
macks fliould be at the head of the ruling 
party, fuch an adtniniftration would hardly 
find credit fufficient to fupport their meafure^, 
as the money 'd nlen Would be iverfe to truft- 
ing theif property in fuch rapacious * hands j 
for the chain of felf-intereft, which links 
fuch a fet of men together, will reach from 
the higheft quite down to the Idweft officer 
of the ftate ; becaufe the higher officers, for 
the mutual fupport of the whole, muft con- 
nive at the frauds and rapines of the inferior, 
or fcreenthem if detedted. 

If therefore the united voice of a people, 
exhaufted by the oppreffions of a weak and 
iniquitous adminiftration, (hould call a truly 
difinterefted patriot to the helm, fuch a man 
rauii be expos'd to all the malice of detefted 
villainy, back'd by the whole weight of dlf- 
appointed fadion. Plutarch has handed down 
to us a ftriking inftance of this truth in the 
cafe of Ariftides, which is too remarkable to 
be omitted. 

' When Ariftides was created Quaeftor^ or 
high Treafurer of Athens, he fairly laid be* 

» Demadcs, ^according to Plutarch, by the diffolute- 
•efs of his life, and conduit in the adminiftration, ihip- 
wrebk'd the Athenian Republick. Plttt, in Vit. Phocion, 
P-74I. 

* Plut. Apotheg.p. 188. 

3. Plut. in Vit. Ariftid. p. 320, 

8 ;fprc 
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fore the Athenians what immenfe fums the 
publick had been robb'd of by their former 
Treafurers, but efpecially by Themiftocles, 
whom he proved to be more criminal than 
any of the others. This warm and honeft 
remonftrance produced fuch a powerful coali- 
tion between thefe publick plunderers, that 
when Ariftides, at the expiration of his of- 
fice, (which was annual, and eleftive) came 
to give lip his accomptsto the people, The- 
miftqcleS publickly impeach'd him of the 
fame crinie, and, by the artifice of his cor- 
rupt party, procured him to be condenin'd 
and lih'd -, but the honefter, and more re- 
fpe(aable part of the cinzens highly refenting 
fuch an infamous method of proceeding, not 
only acquitted Ariftides honourably, and re- 
mitted his fine, but, to fliew their approba- 
tion of his condudt, eleded him Treafurer for 
the following year. At his entrance upon 
his office the fecond time, he afFeded to ap- 
pear fenfible of his former error, and, by 
winking at the frauds- of the inferior officers, 
and neglcfting to fcrutinize into their ac- 
compts, he fuffer'd them to plunder with 
impunity, Thefe State-leeches, thus gorged 
with the publick money, grew fo extremely 
fond of Ariftides, that they employed all their 
intereft to perfuade the people to eledt him a 
third time to that important office. On the 
^ayof eieftion, when the voices of the A- 
h "i thenians 
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theniatis were unanimous in his favbur^ this^ 
rtal Patriot ftood up with hoiieft indignation, 
and gave the people this feverej but Juft re- 
primand. V When, fays he, I difcharg'd 
my duty in this office the firft time, with that 
zeal and fidelity which every honeft man 
owes to his country, I was vilify'd, infulted, 
arid condemned. Now I have given full li- 
berty to all thefe robbers of the publick here 
prefent to pilfer, and prey upon your fi- 
nances at pleafure, lam, it feems, a mod 
upright minifter, and a moft worthy citizen. 
Believe me, O Athenians ! I am more 
afliam'd of the honour, which you liave*fo 
unanimouily conferred upon me this day, than 
of that unjuii fentence which you pafs'd up- 
on me with fo much infamy the year before. 
But it gives me the utmoft concern^ upon 
your account, when I fee that it is eafier to 
merit your favour and applaufe by flattcnjng, 
and conniving at the rogueries of a paclt- of 
villains, than by a frugal and uncormj?t ad- 
miniftration of the publick revenu^s.^^ He 
then difclos*d all the frauds and thefts, which 
had been committed that year in the treafury, 
which he had privately minuted dovirii for 
that purpfe. The confeqi^nce was,, that 
all thofe, who juft before had been fo loud 
in hispraife, were ftruck dumb with ihame 
and confufion J but hehimfeff receiv'd thofc 
high encomiums, which he had fojuftly me- 
rited, 
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rited, from every honeft citizen. It is evi- 
dent from this whole paflage, as related by 
Plutarch, that Ariftides might have made his 
own fortune, at the expence of the publick, 
with the fame eafe, and to as great a degree 
as any of his predeccffors had done before, 
or any minifters in modern States -have done 
fince. For the reft of tht officers, who 
feem'd to think their chief duty coiififted in 
making the moft of their places, (hew'd 
themfelves extremely ready to conceal the 
peculation of their chief, bccaufe it g;avethem 
^ right to claim the fame indulgence from 
him iii return. A remark not rcftriaed to 
thQ Adienians alone, but equally applicable 
to every corrupt adminiftration under «very 
government. Hiftory, hoih ancient and 
modern, will furnifti ijs with numerous in- 
ftances of this truth, and pofterity will j*o- 
bably make the fame remark, when the ge- 
nuine hiftory of fome late adminiftrations 
{hall fee the light in a future age. 

Jf the Athenians were fo corrupt in the 
time when Ariftides liv'd, ought we to won** 
der at that amazing height to \yhich that cor- 
ruption arrived in the time of Demofthenes, 
when left to its full eSefts for fo long a term 
of years ? Could the State of Athens at that 
time have been prefttv'd by hdman means ; 
the indefatigable zeal of Demofthenes, join'd 
to the ftrid (Economy, the inflexible integri^ 

L 4 tyi 
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ty, and fuperior abilities of Phocion, might 
have rais'd her once more to her ancient lujf- 
tre. But the event (hevr'd, that luxury, cor- 
ruption and fadion, the caufes of her ruin, 
had taken tpo deep root in the very vitals of 
the Republick. The Grecian hiftory indeed 
affords us ever memorable inftances of Re^ 
publicks bending under the yoke of foreign 
or domeftick oppreflion, yet freed and reftor- 
ed to their former liberty and dignity by the 
courage and virtue of fome eminent Patriot- 
citizen, But if wx refledl upon the means, 
by which thefc great events were fo fucceff- 
fully conduced, we ihall always find> that 
-there y^t remained in the people a fund of 
publick virtue fufficient to fupport their chiefs 
\n thofe arduous enterprisjeSt The fpirit of 
liberty in a free people may be. cramp d and 
prefs'd 4own by external violence ^ but can 
icarce ever be totally extinguifh*d. Oppref-t 
fion will only encrcafe its eljiftick force, and 
when rouz'd.to adtion by fome daring chief, 
it will break out, like fir'd gun-powder, with 
jrrefifiable impetuofity. We have no occar 
iipnto lookback to antiquity for convincing 
proofs of, this moft important truth. Our 
own hiftory is but one continued fcene of al^ 
ternate ftrugglcs between encroaching princesi 
aiming at abfolute power, and a brave 
^people refolutely determined to vindicate,their 
.freedom. The genius of liberty has hitji^T- 

tp 
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to rofe fuperior in all thofe conflifts, and ac- 
quir'd ftrength from oppofition. May it 
continue to prevail to the end of time ! The 
United Provinces are a ftriking proof that the 
fpirit of liberty, when animated and con- 
duced by publick virtue, is invincible, 
Wbilft under the dominion of the Houfe of 
Auftria, they were little. bet,ter than a •poor 
afleoiblage of fifliing-towns and villages. 
But the virtue of one great man not only en- 
abled them to throw off that inhuman yoke^ 
but to make a refpedable figure amongft the 
firft powers in Europe. All the different 
States in Europe, founded by our Gothick 
anceftors, were originally free. Liberty was 
as truly their birth-right as it is ours, and 
though they have been worm'd out of it by 
fraud, or robb'd of it by violence, yet their 
inherent right to it ftill fubiifts, though the 
exercife of thatright is fuperfeded, and re- 
ftrain'd by force. Hence no defpotick go- 
vernment can ever fubfift without the fupport 
of that infltrument of tyranny and oppref- 
fion, a (landing army. For all illegal power 
muft ever be fupported by the fame means 
by which it was at firft aeqqir'd. France 
was not broke into the yoke of flavery *tiU . 
the infamous adminift rations of Richelieu and 
Mazarin. But though loyalty and zeal for 
the glory pf their Prince feem to form the 
pharacaeriftick of the French nation, yet the 

^ late 
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late glorious fta^^d againft the arbitrary im- 
pofitions of thi crown, which will immor- 
talize the Parliament of Paris, proves that 
they fubmit to their chains with reludlance. 
Luxury U the real bane of publick virtue, 
and coplequently of liberty, which gradual- 
ly fjnlcs in proportion as. the manners of a 
people are foftened and corrupted. When- 
ever therefore this ,eflcntial fpirit, as I may 
term it, of a free nation is totally diffipated, 
the people become a mere Caput mortuum^ 2 
dead inert mafs, incapable of refufcitation, 
and ready to receive the deepeft impreffions 
of flavcry. Thus the publick virtue of 
Thrafybulus, Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
PhilopaBmcn, Aratus, Dion, &c. reftor*d their 
refpedtive States to, freedom and power, be- 
caufe, though Jibcrty was fupprefs'd, yet the 
fpirit of it ftill remained, and acquired new 
vigour from. ojiprcflion. Phocion and pc- 
mofthenes fail'd, bccaufe corruption had ex- 
tinguifli*d publick virtqe,"and luxury had 
changed the /pirit of liberty into licentiouf- 
nefs and feryility. * • 

, That luxury .and corruption, encouraged 
and propagated by a moft abandoned fa<aion, 
have made. an alarniing progrefs in our nation, 
is a truth too evident to be deny'd. The 
efFcds have been too fenfibjy felt during the 
courfe of the late and prefcnt wars, which, 

: 'till 
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Yill the hft campaign, were the moft expen- 
five, and the Icaft fuccefsful of any we ever 
yet engag'd in. But a late fignal change 
iiiuft convinces our enemies, that we have a 
ftmd df ptiWidk virtue ftill remaining capa- 
ble of vindicating our juft rights, and raihng 
us out of that calamitous fituation, into 
which we were plung'd, under fome late ad- 
miniftrations. When the publick imagined 
tliehelm in the hands of corruption, pufiUani- 
mity and ignorance, they transferred it to a 
virtuous Citizen, poflefs'd, in their opinion, 
of the zeal and eloquence of Demofthcnes, 
join*d to the publick (Economy, incorrupt 
honefty, and immoveable fortitude of Arif- 
tidcs and Phocion. The numerous dif- 
intdrefted ftiarks of approbation, fo late- 
ly given from every part of this King- 
dom, demonftrate the? refolutibn and abi- 
lity of the piibliclc to fupport that mi- 
nifter, a$ long as he purfucs his upright 
plan of condud with undcviating firm- 
ncfs. ♦* 

From the time of Phocion, the Athe- 
nian hiftory affords little more than a de- 
tail of ^ * fcandalous decrees, and defpica- 
ble inftanccs of the levity and fer\41e adu- 

» Plut in Vit, Demct p. 893— 94— 900. 

' lation 
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lation of that abjedl people. Reduc'd at 
laft to a, Province of the Romans, Athens 
contributed her tafte for arts and fciences 
towards polifhing, and her paffion for 
theatrical performances towards corrupting, 
the manners of th^t warlike people. 
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CHAP. III. 

Q/" T H E B E S. 

TH E accounts of the earlier dges of 
this ancient Republick are fo enve- 
loped in fable, that we muft rather apply for 
them to the poets than the hiftorians. ' Pau*^ 
fanias gives us a lift of lixteen Kings of this 
country, down from Cadmus inclufive, who 
evidently belong to the fabulous times of the 
Heroes. * He feems indeed to acknowledge 
as much, fincehe confeflcs, that as he could 
find no better account of their origin, he wa$ 
oblig'd to take up with fable. ^ After the 
death of Xanthus, the laft of thofe Kings, 
the Thebans, as the fame author relates, dif- 
gufted at Monarchy, chang'd the form of 
their government into a Republii^k. But it 
is in vain to fearch for the caufe, or manner 
how this revolution was effefted either in 
Paufanias, or any other hi^orian. All we 
can learn of the Thebans or * Boeotians from 
,hiftory, is, that they were remarkable for 

• Paufan. Grec. Defcript . lib. 9. c, 5. p, 718. Edit. 
Kechnii. 

|Au9^. id. ibid. 
3 Ibid. p. 723. 
'. ♦ Thebes was the capital of Bocotia. 

tlulr 
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their duUncfs and ftupidity, even to a ' pro* : 
verb, that, *till the time of Pelopidas and E- 
paminondas, they made as poor a figure in 
the art of war as in the fciences : that their 
form of government was Democratick, and 
that, as ufually happens in that kind of go^ 
vernment, they were divided into fadions. 

After the famous peace of Antalcidds, hf 
which the honour and true intereft of Grdccc 
was facrific'd to the ambition of the Spar*- 
tans, whatever State refus'd to copne int* 
their m^afures, was condemn'd to fed thf 
effects of their refentment. They had com*^ 
peird the Thebans to accede to th^ Umty^ 
though it deprived them of the dominion over 
BoBotia y and afterwards, t>y the perfidy of tho 
Arillocratick faction, got pofieifioD of iheir 
citadel, and reduc'd them to a ftatc of ab^ 
folute fubjcdion. This was the wretched 
ftatc of the Theban3, 'till they were dclivcrr 
ed both from foreign and domeftick {kmryi 
and rajis'd to a height of power fuperior to 
every other State of Greece by the virtue of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondgs. I have fe]e<3:«^ 
ed therefore this revolution a$ the moil inters 
efting, and moft worthy of oijr attention ; 
becaufe it exhibits a convincing proof, that ' 

» Boeotilm in craffo jurares aerc natuiQf jHon .cpit i; 
lib. 2. lin. 244. 
* Plut. in Vit. Pdopid. p. 287* 

a 
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a brave and warlike people are not the pro- 
duce of any particular fpot, but arc the 
growth of every place and country, where , 
.the natives are train'd up in a true icnfe of 
Ihame at mean and bafe anions, and infpir'd 
with that manly courage which arifes from . 
the <jmulation after what is joft and honour- 
able. And that thofe who arc taught to 
dread infamy more than the greateft dangers, 
prove the moft invincible., and moft formi- 
dable to an enemy. It inftruds tts too, that 
the moft deprcfs'd, and tpoft abjeft State 
may be extricated from the calamities of op- 
preflion, and rais'd to fuperior dignity and 
luftre by a very fmall number of virtuous pa- 
triots, whilft the fpirit of liberty yet remains, 
' and the people fecond the efforts of their lead- 
ers with unanimity and vigour. . 

The Thebans, by a fatal error in poli- 
ticks, had chofen Ifmenias and Leontidas, 
who were at that time heads of two oppofite 
parties, their fuprcme annual magiftrates. 
Ifmenias was a fteady aflertcrt: of the liberty 
and juft fights of the people, and laboured to 
preferve a due balance in the powers of the 
conftitution. Leontidas wanted to chgrofs 
the whole power into his own hands, and 
to govern, by a fmall, but feled: number of 
his own creatures. It was impoffible for uni- 
on and harmony to fubfift between two men^ 
who had views fo diametrkally oppofite. 

Leon-» .. 
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Leontidas therefore, who found his party the 
wcakcft, bargain'd by a private convention 
with Phaebidas, the Spartan General, to deli- 
ver up his country to the Lacedemonians up- 
on condition that the government (hould be 
lodg'd in himfclf, and fuch as he fliould 
think proper to intruft. The agreement was 
made, and Leontidas convey 'd Phaebidafs 
with a,ftrong body of troops into the citadel, 
at a time when the poor Thebans, wholly 
unapprehenfive of any danger from the Spar- 
tans, with whorp they had lately concluded 
a peace, were celebrating a publick religious 
feftivaK Leontidas, now fole Governor, 
gave an immediate loofc to his paffions. He 
feiz'd his coUegue Ifmenias, and, by the af- 
fiftance of the Spartans, procur'd him to be 
try'd, condemned and executed, for caballing 
againft the State. A pretence however ftale, 
yet conftantly urg'd by every iniquitous ad- 
miniftration againft all who have the refolu- 
tion to oppofe their meafures. The party of 
Ifmenias, upon the firft news of the impri- 
fonment of their chief, fled the city,, and 
were afterwards bariifti'd by a publick decree. 
A ftrong proof of the fatal lengths a fadtion 
will run, which is composM of thofe profli- 
gate wretches whofe fole aim is their own 
private emolument ! Yet fuch a fadtion, in 
all free States, when once luxury and corrupt 
tion are introduced, is generally the moft nu- 
merous. 
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Hierous, and moft prevalent. Athens, not 
long before^ had been betrayed to the Spar- 
tans in the fame nowner, and on the fame ixi- 
famous terms by a deteftable fadion,, com*- 
pos'dof themo^abandcm'dof her citizenSf 
and groan'd under the iame fpecies of tyran- 
ny 'till {he was freed by the great Thrafybu^ 
lus. And, I bdiievc, we have not yet forgot 
the flrong appceheniions we were lately un- 
der ^ that a certain free State, upon the Con- 
tinent, wasx>n the point of being fold to a 
powerful neighbour by efimilar fadion, and 
by a like iniquitous contradt. We mull re- 
member too, after what manner that traiter- 
ous {cheme was defeated by the glorious ef- 
forts of patriotifm and publick fpirit. I ihall 
make no apology for this digreilion, be-> 
caufe I thought the remark too appofite to be 
omitted. 

The honeft citizens, who had fled to A- 
theqs, enrag'd to fee their country thus trick- 
ed out of her liberty, and groaning under the 
moft ignominious fervitude, determined to 
fet her free, or perifli in fo glorious an at- 
tempt. The feheme was well concerted, 
and as boldly executed by Pelopidas, who 
entering the city with a fmall number of the 
moft refolyte-of his party in diiguife, deftrpy- 
ed Leontidas and his collegue Archias, with 
the moft dangerous of his faction 5 and, by 
M the 
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the affiftance of Epaminondas and his * 
friends, with the additional aid of a large 
body of Athenians, recovered the citadel. 
The * Spartans, at the firft news of this fur- 

r prizing event, enter'd the Thcban territories 
with a powerful army to take vengeance of 
the authors of this rebellion, as they teroi'd 

. it, and to reduce. Thebes to its former fufe- 
jeftion- The Athenians, confciouspf thdr 
own weakncfs, and the mighty paw?r of 
Sparta, which they were by no means able to 
cope with, not only renounc'd all friendship 
with the Thebans,. but proceeded with the 

- utmoft fevecity againft fuch of their citizens 
as favoured that people. Thus the Thebanp, 
dcferied by .their allies, and deftititfe of 
friends, appeared to the reft of Greece as de- 
voted to inevitable deftrudtion. In this def- 
perate fituation of affairs, the virtue and abili- 
ties of thefe two great men fhone forth with 
greater luftre. They begun by training di»r 
countrymen to the ufepf arms as well as the 
fhortncfs of the time would permit, and in- 
fpiring them with a hatred of fervitude, jad 
the generous refolution of dying in defence 
of the liberty, and glory of their country. 
As they judg'd it imprudent to hazard a deci- 
five battle againff the beft troops in the 

, ■ Diodor. Sicul. lib. 15. p. 470. 
** Pint, in Vit. Pclop. p. 284. ct fequcnt. 

wolrd. 
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world, with their new rais'd militia, they 
harrafs'd the Spartans with daily flcirmifhcs to 
inftrudl: their men in military difeipline, and 
the trade of war. By this method they ani-. 
mated the minds of their people with the 
love of glory, and inur*d their bodies to the 
fatigues of war by exercifeand labour, whilft 
they acquir'd experience and courage by thofp 
frequent encounters. Thus, as Plutarch 
remark?, when thefe able Generals, by ne- 
ver engaging rafhly, but watching every fa- 
vourable opportunity, had flefh'd the The- 
bans, like young ftag-hounds, upon their ene- 
mies, and render'd them ftaunch by tailing 
thefweetsof vidtory, and bringing them off 
in fafety, they made them fond of the fport, 
and eager after the mbft arduous epterprizes. 
By ' this able management they defeated the 
Spartans at Platea and Thefpia, where they ^ 
kiird Phsebidas, who had before fo treacher- 
oufly furpriz'd their citadel, and ^gain routed 
them at Tenagra, the Spartan General him- 
felf falling by the hand of Pclopidas. Flufh- 
ed with this fuccefs, the Thebans fear'd.no 
enemy however fuperior in number ; and the 
battle of * Tegyra foon after rais'd the repu- 
tation of their arms to a degree unknown 
before. In this adtion the brave Pelopidas, 

" Plut. in Vit. Pelop. p. 285. 
Md. p. 286, 287. 

M 2 ' with 
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with a fmaii l>ody of horfe, and no more 
than three haadred foot, broke dipough, and 
dbfpersd a body of Spartans confining di 
-abpve thcee tiraca that number, made a ter- 
r^le ilaugfater of the enetny, kilfd both 
thekr Generals upon the fpot, took the ipoils 
of the dead, rats'd a trq)hy on the field of 
battle, and brought his little army home in 
triumph. Here the aftonifh'd Greeks firft 
faw the Spartans defeated by a mnch inferior 
number, and by an enemy too whom they 
iad always held in the gr^eateft contempt. 
They had never, 'till that time, been beaten 
by equal, and rarely \^ much fuperior num- 
bers, arid, 'till that fatal day, were juftly re- 
puted invincible. But this adion was only 
the prelude to that decifive ftroke at LeuSra, 
which gave a fatal turn to the Spartan affairs, 
and ftripp'd them of that dominion which 
they had fo long exercised over the reft of 
Greece. For this feries of fucceis, though 
it greatly elated the Thebans, yet rather en- 
rag'd than difcourag^d the Spartans; The A- 
thenians, jealous, of the growing power of 
Thebes, ftruck up a peace with their ancient 
rivals, in which all the Grecian States were 
included, except the Thebans, who were 
given up a facrificeto the Spartan vengeance. 
Acombrotus, joint King with Agefilaus, en- 
tered BoBotia with the largeft, and fineftarmy 
the Spartans had ever fent into the field. The 

. great 
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gneat EpaEninoHdas engaged thetxi at LtuiStra 
with a body of fix tboufand Thebahs, which 
fcarce equaled a third part of their enemies, 
but the admirable difpofition he made, joined 
to the fkill and dexterity of Pelopides, and 
the bravery of their troops fbpply'd the dc-- 
fed: of numbers. Cleombrotus was flain on 
the fpot, his army totally routed, and the 
greateft flaiightcr made of the native Spartans 
that had ever happened *till that day, with 
the lofs only of three hundred Thcbans. 
' JKodorus Siculus gives a concife account of 
this adtion in thcfe remarkable words, " That 
** Epaminondas, being reduc'd to the ne- 
" ceffity of engaging the whole confederate 
•* forcf of the Lacedemonians, and their 

V allies, with only a handful of bis city mi^ 
'!: litia, gain'd fo compleat a viftory over thofe 
*.' hitherto invincible warriors, thai he flew 

V their King Cleombrotus, and cut off the 
*' Spartan divifion, which was oppos'd to 
^^ him, almoft to a man.'* 

This vidlory gavrfo happy a turn to the 
affairs of the Thebans, that their alliance was 
now as much courted as before it had been 
defpis'd and fhunn'd. , The Arcadians ap- 
ply*d to them for fuccours againft the Spar- 
tans. Epaminondas and Pelopidas were fcnt 

dor. Sicul lib, 15:?. 4;;. Edit, Hcnr. Stcpbani. 

M 3 with 
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with a powerful army to their affiftancc. 
At the head of the joint forces thefe two 
great men ^nter*d Laconia, and appeared with 
a hoftile army at the gates of Sparta. The 
firft fight or that kind ever feen by that 
haughty people. The* mafterly conduft 
of Agefilaus, and the defperate valour of the 
Spartans fav'd the city, but could hot prevent 
the ravage of their territories by the two 
Thjeban Generals, who reftor'd the Mefleni- 
ans to their Kingdom, of which the Spar- 
tans had depriv'd them near three hundred 
years before, defeated the Athenians, who 
came to'the afliftance of the Spartans, and 
fetiirn'd home with glory. 

The Theban arms were now fo terrible, 
and thdr power grown fo formidable, that 
whilft fome States apply'd to them for pro- 
tedion, and others for afliftance, the Mace- 
donians rcferr d the difputes about the fucccf- 
fion to that crown to their decifion, and gave 
hoftages as a fecurity that they would abide 
by their determination. The chief of thefe 
hoftages was the famous Philip, father of A- 
lexander the Great, who employed his time 
fo weU, under thofe two able mafters, in the 
art of war, that from them he acquired that 
military knowledge which prov'd afterwards 
fo fatal to all Greece in general. Thus the 
pviblick virtue of two private citizens not on- 
\y rcftgr'd Thebes to l^cr former liberty, but 
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raised her to a much more rcfpeftable rank 
than (he bad ever held before amongft the 
Grecian Republicks. 

But this eminent, and newly acquir'd de- 
gree of power was but of (hort duration. 
Pelopidas had freed the Theflalians from the 
infults of Alexander the Pherean ; but going 
to him afterwards, accompany'd only by If- 
menias, to compbfe feme differences, he was 
not only unjuftly made prifoner, but treated 
with the nioft fpitcful cruelty by that perfidi- 
ous Tyrant. The Thebans, enriag'd at this 
treacherous a(5t, fent an army againft the Ty- 
rant, under the command of two new Ge- 
nerals, who returned with lofs and di(honour. 
The command was again committed toEpa- 
minondas, who, by the terror of his name 
alone, brought the Tyrant to reafon, and pro- 
cur'dthe releafe of his friend Pelopidas and 
Kmenias. But the Tyrant foon after renewing 
his ufual depredations upon the^heffalians, 
Pelopidas was once more fent wmx forces to 
their affiftance. The two armies (Airic foon 
to adion, when Pelopidas, blinded by re- 
fentment, and eager after rcvepge, rufli'd in-» 
to the right wing, where the Tyrant com- 
manded in perfon, and fell, cover'd with 
wounds, in the midft of his furrounding ene- 
mies. His death however was not unre- 
veng'd, for his troops, quite furious at the 
bfs of a General they fo much rever'd and 
. M 4 lov'd. 
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lov'd, routed the enemy, and facrific'd three 
thoufand of them to his Manes. 

Though the death of thfe truly great cian 
was an irretrievable Ibfs to Thebes^ yet Epa- 
minondas ftill furviv'd, and whiltl he liv'd^ 
the good fortune and po^ver of his country 
remained unalter'd. But new difturbs^nces 
breaking out not long after^ Epaminoi»ks> 
at the head of his Thebans, broke again in- 
to Peloponnefus, eluded the vigilance of A- 
geiikus, and advanced into the very fubwbs 
of Sparta. But as they had jaft. before re- 
ceived intelligence of his approach by a mef- 
fenger from Agefilaus, they were (q well 
prepared for his reception, that he judg d pro-^ 
per to retire, and,, in bis return, fell unex- 
pectedly upon the Spartans and their allies at 
Mantinca< The difpofition of his forces up- 
on this occafion isefteem'd a mafter-piece of 
GcneraKhip 5 nor was his valour inferior to 
hisconduftj He routed and made a terrible 
flaughter oPthe Spartans ; but, pufliing on 
too eagerly to compleat his vidlory, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound in his breaft, and was 
carry 'd to his tent. As foon as he recovered 
his fpeecb, and wras fatisfy'd that his ihicld 
was fafe, and the Thebans were vidors, he 
order'd the broken part of the weapon to be 
drawn out of his wound, and dy'd rejoicing 
at the good fortune of his country. Thus 
lell the incomparable Epaminondas, who, 

as 
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as ' Polybiu$ obferves, overcame his ene- 
mies, but was overcome by foi^tune. The 
iame jiidiciaus * hlfiorian, in his remarks on 
the different conftftutions of the ancient Re- 
jmhllcJis, obfcryes, ." That the fiourifliing 
Stale of theTheb^ns was but of fhort dura^ 
tion, npr was their decay gradual, becaufe 
their fuddcn rife was not founded on right 
principles* For the Thebans, as he affirms, 
took the opportunity of attacking the Spsu> 
tans when the imprudence and haughtinefe 
of that people had made then! quite odious 
to their allies ; and that they acquir'd amongfl: 
the Greeks their high reputation for valour 
by the virtue and abilities of one or two 
great men, who knew how to make the beft 
ufe of thc^c unexpefted incidents, which ib 
fortunately offered. He add^, that the fud- 
den change in their aifairs made it quickly ap- 
pear to all, that their reniarkable fuccefs was 
not owing to the fyftem of their Govern- 
ment, but to the publick virtue of thofe who 
were at the head of the Admtniftration. 
For that the power and grandeur of the The- 
bans arofe, flcwrifli'd, and fell with Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas is too evident, he fays, 
to be deny'd. Whence he concludes, that 

' Polyb. comparat. Epaminond. et Hannib. lib. 9* 
p. 762. 

* Id. lib, 6. p. 678^9. 

the 
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tfie fplendid figure the Thebans at that 
time made in the world muft not be afcrib'd 
to their civil polity, but to thofc two great 
men only/* 

I have hitherto confider'd them only in 
the light of virtuous citizens, and able Gc- 
'nerals 5 perhaps a (hort iketch of their cha- 
raders as Patriot-Statefmcn may not be un- 
acceptable nor uninftrufting. 

Pelopidas and Epaminondas were both 
defcended from ancient and worthy families. 
Pelopidas inherited a large fortune, which 
he enjoyed with honour to himfelf and uti- 
lity to his friends, and by avoiding the two 
cxtrenies of avarice and diflipation, fliew'd 
that he w^s the maftet of, not the flave to 
riches. 'The patrimony of Epaminondas on 
the contrary was extremely fmall, yet equal . 
to his utmoft wants or defircs. Devoted 
wholly to the fciences and the ftudy of hif-. 
tory and philofophy, which mend the heart, 
whilft they inftru<3: the head, he preferred . 
thefweets of retirement and ftudy to a life 
of pleafure and oftentation. He avoided all 
lucrative employments and ftate honours, 
witli aS much-affiduity, as they were courted 
and intreagued by others : nor did he accept 
of the higheft office in the ftate, till he was 
caird to it by the united cry of the people; 
and the exigencies of the publick. When 

dragg'd 
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dragged out of his retirement, and placed by 
force, las it were, at the head of affairs, he 
convinced his country nien, as * Juftin informs 
us, that he was fully equal to the tafk, and 
feem'd rather to give luftrc to, than receive 
any from the dignity of his employment. 
He cxceird in the art of fpeaking, and was 
the moft confummate Oratpr of hi» time; 
perfuafion hung upon his tongue, and he 
was the mafter of the paffions of his audi- 
tors by his eloquence, and of his own by 
pbilofopby. With this truly great man 
relopidas was join 'd as collegue, who, when 
he could not prevail upon his friend Epami- 
nondas to fhare the enjoyment of his own 
fortune with him^ copied him in the hum- 
bler virtues of private life. Thus "both be- 
came the admiration of their countrymen for 
their temperance and moderation, as well 
as their plainnefs in drefs, and frugality at 
their table. But the moft ftriking part of 
their character, was that unexampled union 
and perfedi harniony whicH fubfifted be- 
tween thefe two great men, and ended only 
with their lives. They filled at one and the 
fame time the two higheft pofts in the ftatc. 
The whole management of publick affairs 
was intruftcd to; their conduft, and all bufi- 

' Juftin. lib. 6. p. 74. . 

4 ncfs 
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mf% pafe^d through their hands. Yet d&r'ng 
all i\i3A timtj no latent fpark of envy, jea- 
lottfy or arobiftion, no private or feliifli views 
or diflSbrtrice of fcntin>ents (the fatal, but 
too general foorccs of difunion amongft 
Statcfinen) could in the Icaft affei^ their 
fricndftiip^. or ever make any imprefiioa upon 
an unlon^ which was founded upon the ini^ 
moveable baiis of publick virtue, animated, 
» Plutarch obferves, and direfting all their 
actions by this principle only, they had no 
other interett in view but that of the pub- 
tick ; and inftead of enriching, or aggrandiz- 
ing their own families, the ohly enuilation 
between them was, which (hould contribute 
iBofl: to the advancement of the dignity and 
tappinef? of his country. To crown all, they 
both died glofioufiy in defence of that inde- 
pendancy, which they had acquired and pre- 
feiv'd to thi ftatc, and left the Thebans free, 
greiat, and flouri{hing. 

It is natural to think, that men of f«ch 
foperior tnerit, and fo eminently difintereft- 
ed, could never pofiibly be the objeds of 
party-refentmeat. Yet ' we are afTut'd i» 
Jriflory, that they were frequently perfecutcd 
by a virulent faiflion compos'd of the felfifh, 
^ tjbofe leeches whom theiie two virtuous meti 

» Plutarcli, Juftin, Corn. Nepos. 

pre-' 
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prevented from fattening upon the blbod of 
the publick, and of the envious, from tiliut 
ilrong antipathy which bad men naturally 
bear to the 'good. For enrjr-, that paffion <>f 
Jow uncultivated minds, has a greater fliarc 
in party oppolition than We are apt to ima- 
gine. A trutli of which We have ftrocig 
proof in that celebrated paffage, recorded by 
' Plutarch, between Ariftidcs and the Athe- 
nian countryman. Though the virtue of 
tJiefe great men triumphed over all the inji- 
iiciou^ efforts of thefe dorneftick enemies j 
yet they had. powei' enough at one time to 
impeach and bring them both to a publidc 
trial for a breach * of formality relative to 
their office, though that very aft had ena- 
bled them to render the moft fignal fetvioes 
^ to their country. They were try'd however^ 
but honourably acquitted. At ailother time, 

• When AriHidcs had acquired the firname oiF Juft, 
he. became the objed of the Athenian envy, and the 
Ofiracifin was demanded againft him. , Whilft the peo- 
ple weffii preparing their ftiells, a country voter, wha 
could neither read nor wrke, brought his (hell to Ariffi- 
des, and defir'd him to write the name of Ariflidcs i^- 
CMi It. Ariftidesy not a little furpriz'd athis jGequefi, a&ed 
him what injury that Ariflides had done him. Me ! none, 
reply'd the fellow, fof I don't fo much as know the man 
by fight, but It galls me to the foul to hear him every where 
Called the Juft— Plut. in Vit. Arifttd. p. 312, 323. 

* They kept the field imd attack'J Sparta, when the 
time of their office was near expir'd, by which means 
they were in office mvrc than the regular time. 

7 whilft 
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whilft Pclopidas wa3 detained prifonef by 
Alexander the Pherean, this malignant fac- 
tion had weight enough to exclude Epami- 
nondas from the office of Polemarque or 
General, and to procure for two of their 
friends, the command of that army which 
wasfent to punifhthe tyrant for his treach- 
ery. But the new 'Generals made fuch 
wretched work of it, when they came to 
face the enemy, that the whole army was 
quickly thrown into the utmoft confufion, 
and compeird for their own prefervation, to 

, put Epaminpndas at 'their head, who was 
prcfent in the aftion only as a volunteer : for 

, the malice of his enemies had excluded him 
from the leaft (hadow of truft or power. 
This able man, by a manoeuvre peculiar to 
himfelf, extrieated the Theban troops out 
of thofe difficulties in , which the ignoranqe 
and incapacity of their Generals had involv- 

rcd them, riipuls'd the enemy, and by a fine 
retreat brought the army fafe to Thebes. 
His countrymen, now fenfible of their error, 
and how greatly* they had been imposed 
upon by the fadion, immediately recalled 
him to the higheft offices in the ftate, which 

' he continued to execute 'till his death, with 

:thegreateft honour to himfelf, and emolu- 
ment as well as glory to his country. As 

' the management of publick afFaiifs, after the 

death of thefe two illuftrious patriots^ fell 

by 
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by the intrigues of fa<aion, into the hands 
of then of a quite different charafter, wc 
need not wonder that the Tbebans funk 
alike in power and reputation 'till Thebes 
itfclf was totally deftroy'd by Alexander the 
Great, and their country, with the reft of 
Grcecfe, fwallow'd up at laft by the infatk- 
ble ambitk)n of the Romans. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Carthage. 

OF all the firee ftates whofc meraery is 
prcferv'd to us in biftory, Carthage 
bears the neareft refemblance to Britain both 
in her commerce, opulence, fovercignty of the 
fea, and her method of carrying on her land 
wars by foreign mercenaries. If to thefc we 
add the vicinity of the Carthaginiafas to the Ro- 
mans, the moft formidable and moft rapadous 
people at that time in Europe, and tne fpe- 
cifick difference,^ as I may term it, of the 
refpeftive military force of each nation, the 
fituation of Carthage with rcfpedt to Rome, 
feems greatly analogous to that of Britain 
with refpedl to France, at Jeaft for this laft 
century. Confcquendyi the dreadful fate 
of that Republick, ob* the moft flourifhing 
ftatein the univerfe, and the moft formida- 
ble rival Rome ever had to cope with, muft 
merit our higheft attention at this jundture : 
both as the greatnefs of hdr power arofe 
from, and was fupported by commerce, and 
as ftxe ow*d her ruin more to her own intef- 
line divifions, than to the arms of the Ro- 
mans. 

Wo 
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Wc know very little of this opulent and 
powerful people 'till the time of the firft 
Punick wan For as not one of their own 
biftorians has reach'd our tinfies, we have 
no accounts of them but what are tranfmit* 
ed to us by their enemies* Such writers 
confequch% dcferve little credit, as well 
from their ignorante of the Carthaginian 
conftitution, as their inveterate prejudice 
agaifift that great people. Hence it is that we 
know fo little of their laws, and have but 
an imperfedt idea of their tx>n{litutional form 
of governments 

The government of Carthage, if we may 
credit the judicious Ariftotle, feems to have 
been founded on the wifeft maxims of po- 
licy. For he affirms, ' the different branches 
of their legiflature were fo exadly balanced, 
that for the fpace of five hundred years, 
from the commencement of the Republick 
down to his time, the rcpofe of Carthage 
had never been difturb'd by any confiderable 
fbdition, or her liberty invaded by any An- 
gle Tyrant : the two fatal evils to which 
every Republican government is daily liable, 
from the very nature of their conftitution. 
An additional proof too may be drawn from 
this confideration, that Carthage was able 
to fupport herfclf upwards of feyen hun- 

» Arift. dc RcpuW. lib* 2. cap. 9. lit. 4. 
. .i * N dred 
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dred years i in opulence and fplmdor in the 
snidfl of fo mkciy powerful enemies, diad 
during the greftter port of that time, was the 
center of commerce of the known wdrld, 
and enjay'd the uninterrupted fovcwignty of 
the fea^without a rivaL ^ 

The genms of the Carthaginians ^mn 

warlike as well as conuskeiciat, andaffei^ 

undeniable proof, that thpfe^alities are l;^ 

no means incompatible to the fame pebpfe. 

It is almoft impdlible indeed to difcoytf the 

real ebarafier of this great people. The 

Roman hiftorians, their implacable enemies, 

conftantly paint them in the blackeft cdours, 

to palliate the perfidious and iz^rcile& be^ 

haviour of their own countrymen towards 

that unfortunate Republick. A h6k §^ no-^ 

toriotts, that neither Li*y, nor My 4thtt 

of their writers, with all their art, were 

able to conceal it. The Greek hiftortans, 

whofe countrymen had fulFeired ib greatly^ lyy* 

the Carthaginian arms in Siciiy and all thci 

other iflands in the Meditcrranbari, bew*y 

as ilrong a pre}udice aganill them as the 1^6^ 

man. Even die rcfpsdable Polybius, the 

only author amongft them who dcfervesi any 

degree of credit, is plainly partial, when he 

fpeaks of the Carthaginian manners. The 

Romans continually charge them with the 

want of publick faith, and have handed 

down the Punica Fides 2& a proverb. I (hall 

take 
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tl^e^iiotioe af ^hh fcandalods charge in ano^ 
tfeer pliaccy where I fhaU (hew how much 
more juftly it maj be retorted upon the Ro* 

i Aa the defire of gain is the chief fpur to 
commerce, and as the grcateft men in Car* 
lllgge never thought it beneath them to en- 
1^^ in that lacn^ive employment, all thb 
fejfl:wian$' have reprefented the whole body 
€1* the pwple at fo inlatiably fond of amaf* 
fiftg wealth, that they efteem'd even the low- 
eft find dlrtieft meah^ lawful, that tended to 
thdaojuifitionifdf their darling objed. *' ' A- 
mp9gft the Carthaginians/' fays Polybrus, 
wheft he compares &e manners of that peo- 
f?le with thofe of tlte Romans^ " nothing was 
iftlaisous that was attended with gain. * A- 
raongft theRomanstidthing fo infamous as bri- 
bery, and taenrich thctofelves by unwarranta- 
ble tii«Q«/' ' He adds in proof of his affer- 
tidn^ that, ^ at Carthage all the dignities, 
9rtdWghcfl: Employments in the State were 
^Pip^nfy fdld. A pratftice, he affirms, which 
at ■^ome was a c^tal crime." Y^t but a 
jfefr pages before, where he inveighs bit^ 
lerly againft the fordid love of money, 

- ' r ' Pdyb.-Kb, 6i p. 69a* 
. V * Id. ibW, 

N i find 
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$ftd rapacious avarice of the Cretans^ here* 
marks that, " they were the only people ' in 
the world to whom no kind of ^s^it>; ap* 
pcar'd cither infamous or uniawtul.*' : la 
* another place whef e he cenfures the Qreeks 
for afperfing Titus Flaminius the Rqman 
General, as if be had not been propf agaiqft 
the gold oi Macedon, he affirms, ** ;tb?t 
whilft the Romans prefcrv'd the virtuous 
ftianners of their fore-fi^thers, and h^d.not 
yet tarried their arras into foreign countries, 
not a fingle man of them would have been 
gyijty of ,a crime pf that, nature. But 
though he can boldly , aflcrt, as he fays, 
*« that in his time many of the Roqfians> if 
taken man by man, were able to preferye the 
truft repos'd in them inviolable as, to that 
point, yet: he owns he durft not venture to fay 
the fame of all/' Though he fpeaks as 
modeftly as he can to avoid giving offence, 
yet this hint is fufficjent to. convince us, .that 
corruption vvas neither new jnpr uncpqiqion 
at that time amongft the Romans. .1^ as. 
I (hall refume this fubje<^ in a mor^ proper 
place, 1 fliall only obferye from. Ppjybius's 
own detail of the hiftory of the Cartbagir 
nians, Tbat' unlefs when the intrigues of 
laftion prevail'd/ all their great pofts were 

• Polyb.lib.6. p. 68i. . ' 

* Excerpt, ex Polyb. deyirtutlbus et vitiis, p. 1426. 

gc- 
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generally filfd. by men of the moft cJiftin- 
giiifli'd merit. ' " . . 

The' charge of crufelty is brought againft 
them with a very ill gfacc by the Romany, 
/i«f Ha treated evdd Monarchs fhemfelvcs, if 
thi^ were fo unhappy as to become their 
.prifoners of war; with the Vvitmoft inhu- 
Sfiamtyi and threw them to perifh in dun- 
^&n$ after they had expos'd theoi in tri- 
iimph to the infults of* their owo popu^ 

' Theftory indeed of Regulus has afforded 
'^ nobrte fubjed for Horace, which he has eix?- 
^teHiih'd with fome oif the moft beautiful 
ilrokes of poetry, ^nd that fine ode has pro- 
-pagated and cbnfirm'd the belief of it, more 
'fjerhaps ^ than the writings of all their hif- 
toriansf. But as neither Polybius*^ . nor Dio- 
^brus Siculus make the leafl: mention of fuch 
lan' event (though the Greeks bore an equal 
avetfion io the Ca,fthaginians) and as the 
-Rbttian writers froiii whom we re,ceived it, 
dififer greatly in their accounts pf it, I can- 
not help joining in opinion with many learn- 
tedtncrr, that it was a Roman forgery. 
: The Greek Writers accufe them of bar- 
IsditiCtn and a ^oki ignorance oF the iel/es 
leftres^ the ftudy of which was the reigning 
tafte of Greece. Rollin contemptuoAifly 

' PcrCs, &c. , . 

N I Affirms, 
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affirms, that their education in general 4^^ 
mounted to no more than writing and tHp 
knowledge of Merchants accounts j that a Car- 
thaginian Philofopher would have beep a 
prodigy amongH: the learned j and aiks.with ist 
iheerj ** What then would they have thous[ht 
." of a Geometrician or Aftronomcr of tnat 
.** nation ?** Strange inconfiftency 1 when k 
js unanimoufly confefs'd, that they were the 
heft (hip-buildjers, theableft nayigators^Vah^ 
thcmoft fkilful mechanicks at that time in 
the world ; that they faisM abundance of 
magnificent ftruiSlures, and very well under- 
ftood the art of fortificatipn ; all which (ef- 
.pccially as the ufe of the compafs was then 
xinknown) muft of neceflity imply a more 
than common knowledge of Afti?onomy, 
Geometry, and every other branch of mathe- 
maticks. Let ' me add too that their know- 
ledge in Agriculture was fp eminent, that 
the works of Mago the Carthaginian iipon 
that fubjpdl were ordered to be tranflated'by a 
decree of the Senate for the ufc of the Ro- 
mans and their pjionics. , . ' 

That the education of thiftir youth Wa« 
)iot confined to the mercantile part onFjr, muft 
be evident frofix that number of great laeni 
who make fuch a figure in their hiftory ; par- 
ticularly Hannibal, jperhips flic greatcft 

» Varro^ 

Capf 
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Captain which any age has ever yet produced, 
was at the fame time the moft confummate 
Statefman, and difinterefled Patriot. Paint- 
ing* Sculpture, and Poetry, they feem to have 
left to their more idle and more luxurious 
neighbours the . Greeks, and apply*d their 
Wealth to the infinitely nobler ufes of fup- 
porting their marine, enlarging and protefl:- 
ing their commerce and colonies. What 
opinion even the wifer part of the Romans 
had of thefe fpecious arts, and how un- 
worthy they judg'd them of the clofe atten- 
tion of a brave and free people, we may 
learn from the advice which *" Virgil gives 
hi§ cQuntrymen by the mouth of bis Hero's 
father Anchifes. 1 have endeavoured here to 
dear the nluch injuFd charader of this great 
people ftom the iafperfions and groj[s mifre- 
i^rcfentations of hiftorians, by proofs drawn 
from the conceflions and felf-contradidions . 
of the hiftorians themfelves. 

The State of Carthage bears fo near a 

refemblance to that of our oys^n pation, both 

* in their conftitution (as far as we are able 

to judge of it) maritime power, commerce^ 

* Excudcni^ alii rplrintfa moHw^ sera : 
> Cretb- c<juid6a»i^ viv<i«<fucent dfr marmorc vultus, 
i ] \ ^- ' t .; ;yifg. JBueid. lib. 6. 

Ti^ regei« imperiq pQ]puIos^ jSLomane, memento 

(Has tibi erunt aries) pacique iippojierc morem 

Earcere fubjcSij, &6. Ibd^ 

, N 4 pitrty 
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party divifions, and long .as well as bloody 

war which they carried on with the v^JX 

powerful nation in the uniycrfe, that their 

iiiftory, I again repeat it, a^orda us, in rojr 

judgment, more ufeful rule$ for our pr^fcnt 

condud:. than, that of any other ancient R^gr* 

publick. As we are engaged in a war (w«hi<jh 

was till very lately uniucccfs/ul) witbjStfi 

enemy, lefs powerful indeed, buteqiwUy 3« 

rapacious as tlie Romans, aqd afting upontb* 

fame priacip!es, we ought moft carefully>»i 

beware of thole falfe ileps both in war afi4 

policy, which brought oft the ruii? pi ihs 

Carthaginians. For (hould we be fo unhapr 

py as to be cpmjpeird. to receive law fSQin 

that haughty nation, we muft expert to be 

reduced to the fame wretched fituatioa ia 

which the Romans left Qa^rthage at the conr 

dufion of the fecond Puaick wan Thi« 

ifland has been hithertO; th^ inexpugnable 

barrier of the liberties of Europe, and i§ii«f 

much the objedl of the jealpufy and ha^^ 

of the French as ever Carthage was of thf 

Romans. As they are fcnfible that aotbinj 

but the deftrudion of this cguntry can opfift 

them a way to their grand projeft of *M5i* 

verfal monarchy, we may l)e certain thtt 

Delenda efi Britannia will be as muc^ .tj)€ 

popular maxin^ at Paris, z%^elenda e/i Garr 

ihago was at Rome.—^^Biit I ihall waMe 

thelc rciledipns at pi:erent^;{in.d point out.tba 

real 
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tealcaufes of the total ruin of that powerful 
Rc|>ublick, 

Carthage took its rife from a handful of 
4iftrefs'd Tyfians who fettled in that country 
by permiffion of the natives, like our co- 
loiiies in America, and adually paid a kind 
K>f rent, under the name of tribute, for the 
very ground on which their city was found- 
ed. ' As th^y brought with them the com- 
lAtrcial genius of their mother country, 
they fooa arriv'd at fuch a ftate of opulence 
l^y their frugality and indefatigable induftry, 
as^ occafioned the envy of their poorer neigh- 
bours. Thus jealoufy on the one hand, 
and pride naturally ariifing from great wealth 
dn the other, quickly mvolv'd them in a 
war. The natives J uftly fear'd the growing 
power of the Carthaginians, and the latter 
feeting their own ftrength, wanted to throw 
off the yoke of tribute, which they look'd 
ii^on as difhonourable and even galling to a 
free people. The conteft was by no means 
«qual. Th^ neighbouring princes were 
poor and divided by feparate interefts, the 
Carthaginians Were rich and united in one 
common caufe. Their comitierce made 
them mafter* of the fea, and tlieir wealth 
enaWed them to bribe one part of their 
neighbours to fight againft the other, and 
thus by playing one againft the other alterr 
natelyi they rfeducM all at laft to be their 

tri- 
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Iributaries, and extended their dominions 
near tw6 thoufand miles upon that continent. 
It may be 6bje<5ted ih^t the cohduft of the 
Carthaginians in this cafe was • highly cfi- 
minaK I grant it: b^it if we view all thofe 
mafter ftrokc4 of policy, and all thofe fplen- 
did conquefts which (hine fo much in hiiC- 
tory, in their true colours, they will appefar 
to be nothing more than fraud and robbefy, 
and gilded over with thofe pompous appftli. 
lations; Did n6t\every nation that ihalci^i 
a figure in hiftory rife to Empire upon the. 
ruin of their neighbours ? Did riot Friaftc^ 
acquire' her prefent formidable power, and 
is me not at this time endeavouring to worfcft 
us out of our American fettlements t>y the 
ycry fame rneans ? But though the motives 
are not to be juftify^d, yet the conda<9: bf 
the Carthagirtians upon thefe occafions, Will 
afford us fome very ufeful and inftruflt^ve 
leflbns in our prefent fituation. ' j- 
It is evident that the mighty power '(ejF 
thefe people wis founded in and fuppofte(3 
by commerce, and that they ow'd their vaft 
acquificions, vvhich extended down both fideS 
of the Mediterranean quite' into the ihaiii 
ocean, to a' right application of the pubficfe 
money, and a proper exertion of their na* 
val force, Had they bounded' thefir views f6 
this fingle point, viz/ the fupport of their 
^ ' • ^ £om- 
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Commerce and colonies, they cither would not 
have given fuch. terrible umhragc to theRo- 
tuans> who, as Polybius oBferves, could 
brook no e^ual, or might fafely have bid de- 
fiance to their utpioft eflfcrts. . For the im- 
menfe fums which they fqqandercd away ia 
fubfidies to fo many foreign Princes, and to 
fujpport fuch numerous arn^i^s of foreign 
itacrcenaries,. which they coriftantly kept io 
pay, to compleat the reduction of' Spam and 
Sicily,^ would have enabled them to cover 
their <joaft:s, with fuch a fleet as would have 
fecur'd them from any apprchenfion of fo- 
reign mvafions. Bcfides— the Roman genius 
was fg little turned for maritime affairs, that 
at the time of their firft breach with Carthage 
they were not mailers of one fingle.fhip, of 
war, and were fuch abfolutc grangers to the 
tnechanifm of a fliip, that a Carthaginiaa 
galley driven by accident on their coafts 
gave theni the firft ngdonof a model. But 
the ambition of Carthage grew as her wealth 
encreas^d ; and how difficuh a lafk is it to 
fet bounds to that reftlefs paffionl Thus 
by grafping at too much, (he loft all. It is 
jiot probable therefore that the Romans 
would ever have attempted to diftprb any of 
the Carthaginian fettlemenfts,^ ; when the 
whole coaft of Italy lay open to, the itifults 
And depredations of fo formidable a mari- 

^limc 
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time powcr^^ The Romans fejt t^iis fo'fco!? 
fibly in the beginning of the next P.unidb 
war> that they never refted 'till tbcy liad 
acquir'd the Superiority at fca. It is ^idebt 
too, that the Romans always mainftaieed 
Aat fupcriprity: For if Hanqibalr could 
poiEbly have pafs'd by lea iijto Italy ^. fo .'aUo 
a general v^ould never have harraija'd bis 
troops by that long and feepiijigly iinpofiihlo 
inarch over the Alps, which coft him abow 
lalf Jiis army; an expedition which ihifei 
been, and ever will be the wonder of all fud4 
ceeding ages. Nor could Scipio have laodcd 
without ;oppofition fo very near the city^iiaf 
Carthage itfejfy if the maritime force of tt»t 
people had not been ,atr the very lowcft 
ebb. ' . . •;.... ■> 

The Carthaginians were certainly greatly 
weakened by the li^ng continuance of their 
fir ft war with the Romans^ aiui that faiv^^ 
and deftrudllve war with their own merce^ 
narics,' which followed kunfwdiatQly afto, 
Ifhey ought therefore in true pplicy, to hrairc 
turh'd their whole attention^ during the in> 
ferval between the iirft and fecond Punidfc 
wars, to the re-eftablifhn^ent of their, ma- 
tmti but the. conquefl: of Sp^in was their 
favotirlte obje(^, and their finnnceg were too 
tjiuch reduced to be iufficicnl for both^ Thns 
they expended that q^pney Jn carrying on a 
continental war, which would have put their 

marine 
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inarme on fo formidable afooting, as to have 
enabled them *o' regain oricfc piote the do- 
minioii of the ifea j and the ifktiil fevent of 
theifeeond Puniek war convinced theipi of the 
faiibftepthey had 'taken, when It* Was too 
laieitdL retrieve it. 

oi l^feave here- pointed out otie capital error 
o0thei Carthaginians as a maritime power; 
linean - ihcir engaging in too frequent, and 
ttto extcnfive waVs on the continent of Eu- 
rope j and their riegleft of their marine. I 
ftaUlmow mcntioii: another, which more 
th0li'an<te brotight them to the very brink 
bf rdeilru^aion. This was— ^-their conftantly 
employing fach 'a vaEft number of foreign 
jnerctti^y troops, atid not* trufting the de- 
fence of theif country, nay not even Car- 
thage itfelf wholly, to their own native fub- 

< The Carthaginians were fo entirely devot- 
^ to "cotn«i6rc», that they ieeiii to have 
Jook'd* upon -e^ery native employ'd in their 
.atn«s«s a rrKstftber loft to the community ; 
and their w^SRh- enabled them to buy wliat- 
,^ver rtutiTibef of foldiers they pfeas'd from 
:iheir neighbouring States in Greece and Alia, 
wbotraded (as 'I may; term it);' in war as 
mticha&the S^vvifs and Germans do riovv^, and 
^werc e«juaily as r eatdy to fell tbe blood and 
Jives of their^ ftfbjccas to the' beft bidcier, 
J^rora hence tliey < drevr fuch * iftexhauftiblc 
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fupplies c^Pffn, h^tb to f«rtn 9fid f«^tttt 
their arnUeSjWjiilfl: their own .natives iffe»6 

« lei£X£« to fplW the mcne Wcrtttv^.0cC»ir« 
pations of navigatiog, hvdb^t^ryyf^rd mfi^ 
chanick trades. For the number o£ i^alive 
Cartliaginians, which we r^itl qf^ ii^««jPi of 
their armief» was^ fo «;9Ctf^ely fmMlraa 16 
bear no prppprtion tp that jof their, foreigft 
mercenaries* Thig kind of policy^ wbteh. 
prevaiU fo gqier^Uy in all mi^x^u^ilei States 
doe6» I confei^^ at firft iightdppmr e9Uf)em(&f 
ly plaufible. The CarlhaginianB^ by th« 
method, fpar'd their own people, and pw** 
chas'd all, their conquefls by the venii blood 
of fpreignersi and, in caiie of a d^eat^ thfijp 
could v/ith great eafe an4 expedition; rec^^ 
their broken armies with any number ^f^^DQiS 
troops, ready tr^in'd up tQ their hand^ in wi?* 
litary difcipline. But, alas, thefe advantage^ 
were greatly over-bs^lanq'd by very fatal Jo- 
conyenienc^es. The fpreign troops were at^ 
tach'd to the Carths^ipians by no tyc^ b«t: 
that of their pay • , Up<>« the leaft fail are of 
that, or if th?y were not humour'd in; til 
their licentious* demands, th«y were juft . ai 
ready to turn their arms againft the tbroatt 
of their maftcrs* Strangjers^ to that heart-felt 
affc^lion, that entbufiafticjk love of their 
country which warnjs tbeheagrtsof free;>citi^ 
zens, and fires them with the glorbus emu* 
lationof fighting to the lait 4rop of hlopd in 

de- 
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dtffehee of dKsir cocnifiiofi mother ; thdb 
ibrdid hirelings i;rcre always dpc for mutiny 
and itditioo» wd ever ready to revolt and 
change fides upon the ieail prdQtedbf greatec 
adt^antagts. 

B»t aihort detail of thccalamitTCS, which 
they drew upon tfeemfclves by tbis'miftaken 
poii^, will better (hew the dangers which 
attend the ad^lffion of foreign mercenaries 
into any coufttry, where the natives arc un-f 
accuton^'d to the ufe of arms. A pradHcc 
which is too apt to prevail in commercial na^ 
tions. 

At the conclufion of the firft Punicfc war 
tho Carfehagmiaos were compell'd, by their 
treaty with the Romans, to evacuate Sicily. 
Gcfco tberefofcf, who then commanded in 
thai Iflarid, to prevent the diibrders which 
Height be committed by fuch a multitude of 
cld^)erate fellows, compos*d of fo many dif^ 
ferent nations, and fo long inur'd to blood 
and rapine, fent them over gradually in fmail 
bodies, that his countrymen might have 
time to pay off dicir arrears, and fend them 
home to their refpedive countries. But ei^ 
iher thelownefsof their finances, or the ill- 
tijBr'd pardmony o( the Carthaginians totally 
" defeated this faltfrtary meafurfe, though th^ 
wiieft that;, as thdr;a^atrs were at that timc^ 

r Polyb. lib. I, p. 9a— J, . 
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circumftanc'd, could poflibly have been tak- 
en. The Carthaginians deferred their pay- 
ment *tiU the arrival of the whole body, in 
hopes of obtaining fonse abatement in their 
demands by fairly laying before them the ne- 
ceflities of the publick. But the mercena- 
ries were deaf to every reprcfentation and 
propofal of that nature. They felt, their 
own ftrength, and faw too plainly the weak- 
nefs of their mafters. As faft as one demand 
was agreed to, a more unreafonabie one was 
ftarted ; and they thrcaten'd to do themfelves^ 
juftice by military execution if their exorbi- 
tant demands were not immediately comply 'd 
with. At laft, when they were juft at th<i 
point of an accommodation with their maC^ 
ters, by the mediation and addrefs of Gefco^ 
two defperate ruffians, nani'd ' Speudius and 
Mathos, raisM fuch a flame amongft this un-* 
ruly multitude as broke out inftantly into the 
moft bloody, and deftruftive war ever yet 
recorded in hiftory. The account we have 
of it from the Greek hiftorians mud ftrike 
the moil callous breaft with horror; and 
though it was at laft happily terminated by 
the fuperior condud: of Hamilcar Barcas, the 
father of the great Hannibal, yet it continued 
near four years, and left the territories around 
Carthage a mbft {hocking fccne of blood and 

» Pol>b. p. 98—9, 
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tlevaftition. Such was, and ever will be the 
bbnfequiencfe, when a Jarge body of merce- 
nary troops is adriiitted into the heart of i 
Hch and fertile country, where thfe bulk of 
the people are denied the ufe of arpas by the 
itiiftaken policy of their GoVerrions. For 
this w^s adually the cafe with thfe Carthagi- 
nians, where the total difufe of arms amongft 
the lower clafs of people; laid that opulent 
country opeh, an eiafy and tetttpting prey to 
every invader. This was another capital er- . 
ror, and confequently another caufe which 
bontributed to their ruin; 

What muft any nation but buk- own; which 
With refped to the bulk of the people, lies iii 
the fame defencelefs fituation • what, I 
fay, tauft they think of. the mighty State of , 
fcarthage; fprekding terror; and giving la^;<r 
to the moft diftaiit nations by her powerful 
iBects, and ^t the fame time trembling, and 
giving herfelf up for loft at the landing of 
any invader in her own territories ? 

The condud of that petty prince Aga- 
thocles; aflfbrds us a ftriking inftance of the 
defencclefs ftate of the territories of Car- 
thage. The Carthaginians were at that very ^ 
time maftcrs of all Sicily, except the fingle 
fcity of Syracufcj in which they had coop'd 
up that tyrant both by land and feaJ ' Aga-;; 

* Piddor. Sicul. lib. 20. p. 735— 36/ 
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thocks, redw'd to. the laft extremity, ftrticfe 
perhaps the bolded ftroke ever yet met with, 
in hiftory. He was pcrfeftly well acquaint-^ 
ed with the weak fide of Carthage, and knew 
that he could meet wkh Uttle oppofition frorai 
a people who were ftrangers to the ufe of 
arms^ andenpFvated by a Ufe of ea£b and 
plenty* On this defeat of their policy be 
founded his hopes; and the event provU - 
thgt be was not mili^ken in hja jjudgment^ 
He cmhark'd with only 1 3.aoo mea on board 
the few ihlps he had remaining,, eluded (he^^ 
vigilance of the Carthaginian fleet by ikata-> 
gem> landed ikfely in Africa> phinder'd and 
^Avag'd that rich countay uptathe very.gates' 
of Carthage, which he cloiely block'd.up^ 
^d reduc'd nearly to, the iituation iawihic^ 
he had left bis own Syracufe* NothiAgcould . 
equal the terror into which the city of Car«*,, 
tbage was thrown at that time, butthe,pan^. 
nick which, in the late Rebellion, ftr^ck th^ ^ 
much larger, and more populous city of^ 
London^ at the approach of a poor handful^ 
of Highlanders, as much inferior even t;o the< 
fmall army of Agathoclesin number, astthcy. 
were m arma*aBd difciplinc. The fuccefe, o£ 
that abl? leader, eompell'd the Carthaginians^ 
to recall part of their forces out o£ Sicily to? 
the immediate defence of Carjthagekfelf; and 
this occafidn'd the raifing-the fiege of Syra- 
cufe, and ended in the total defeat of their 

army. 
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ttttiyy and death of their General in that 
cpUntry. Thus Agathoclcs, by this daring 
meafurc, fav'd his own petty State, and, af^ 
tcr a variety of good and ill fortune, con- 
cluded a treaty with the Carthaginians, and- 
died at Syracufe at a time when, from ^ 
thorough experience of their defenceless ftate 
at home^ he was preparing for a frefti invay 
fion. / 

* Livy informs us, that this very meafurd 
of Agstthocks fet the precedent which Scipio 
folio w'd with fd touch fuccefs in the fecon<f 
Punick war, when that able General, by a 
firfailar defcent in Africa, compelled the Car- 
thaginians to riecall Hannibal out of Italy to 
their immediate affiftance, and reduced them^ 
to that impotent ftate^ from which they ne- 
ver afterwards were able to rfccovcri Hov* 
fuccefsfully the French played the famegame^ 
upon us, when they obliged us to recall ouf 
for6es out of Flctriders t6 crufli the Rebelli- 
on, which they had fpirited up with that 
very view, is a faft too recent to need any 
Mention of particulars* How lately did they 
drive us to the expence, and I may fay th6 
ignominy, of fetching over a large body of 
foreign mercenaries for the immediate defence 
of this nation,' which plumes herfclf fo 
much upon her pbwer and bravtry ?' Hov/ 

» Livy, lib. a8. p. S«— 9» ' - 
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greatly did they cramp all our meafi^rcs, hpiw' 
much did they confine all our niilitary oppf^ 
lions to our own immediate felf-defenee, and 
prevent us from fending fufikicnt fiiccours tp 
our colonies by the perpe^aal alarm of an inr 
vafion ? 

Though we may in part truly afcribe the 
ruin of Carthage to the two abovei-menticKi'^ 
errors in their policy, yet the caufe wl^iclpt 
was productive of the grqateft cvilsi and cos^ 
iequently the more immediate objed; of ov^ 
attention at this dangerous jundtuFe,. wasp^ 
tydifunionj that banc of every freeState^ 
Kom which our own country has equal rear 
fon to apprehend the fame direful efFed%m^ 
the Republicks of Greecei Romei andjCarr 
thage experienced formprly, ; 4 

By all the lights> which we receive ffoflj^ 
hiftory> the State of Carthage was divided ior 
to two oppofite fadtions; ; the Hannonian aq4 
the Barcan, fo denosuinated from their itj 
fpeftive leaders, who were heads of the tw<^ 
moft powerful families ia Carthage. The* 
Hannoniap family feems tp have made the 
greateft figure ia the fenate j the Barcan. ifi 
the field. Both wer« ftr-opgjly adiuat^d by 
ambition, but ambition of a different kind. 
The Barcan family feem« to h^vc had no 
other objedl; in view but the glory of theii? 
country, and were always ready to give up. 
liicir private animofities,, and even their paf- 

fioi» 
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<ion for military glory to the publick good. 
The Hannonian family aded from quite op- 
poiite principles, conftantly aiming at one 
-point ; the fiapporting themfelves in power, 
'^nd that only. Ever jealous of the glory ac- 
quir'd by the Barcan family, they prpetual- 
ly thwarted every meafure proposed from 
that quarter, and were equally ready to facri- 
'fice the honour and real intereft of their coun- 

• fry to that felfifh view. In ftiort, the one fa- 

• tnlly feenis to have produced a race of Heroes, 
t&e: other of ambitious Statefmen. 

:' The chiefs of thefe two jarring families, 
fceft known to us in hiftory, were Hanno and 
'Harhilcar Barcas, who was fucceeded by hi« 
fon Hannibal, that terror of the Romans, 
-The oppofition between thefe two parties was 
fo flagrant, that Appian does not fcruple to 
call the party of 'Hanno, the Roman fac- 
tion; and that of Barcas, the popular, or 
the Carthaginian, from the different interefls 
which each party cfpous'd. 

The firil: inft^nce, which we meet with in 
hiftory, of the enmity fublifling between the 
heads of thefe faftions, was in that deftruo- 
tive war with the Mercenaries, from which 
I have made this explanatory digreffion. 

Hanno was firft fent with a powerful, and 
Well provided army againft thefe mutinous 

. ^ Appian, dc BcH. Punic, p, 36> 
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defpcrado'^j but he knew liltkpf hi^ trade^i 
and made perpetual blunders. ' Folybius^ 
who treats his char^i^er, as afoldier, with the 
uimoft contempti informs us^ that he fuiFer- 
cd himfelf to be furpri5p'd, a great p^irt of his 
fine aripy to be cut to pieces, and his camp 
taken, with all the military ftores, engines^ 
and all the other apparatus of war. 

The Carthaginians, terrify 'd and diftrefs'd 
by the bad conduQ: of their General, were 
now compeird, by the neeeflity of their 
affairs, to reftpre Hamilcar to the chief com- 
maad of their forces, from which he muft 
hay^ been excluded before by the inikiericd 
of the Hannpmaii fa^lbn. - That able com- 
mander with his fmall army (for his whole 
force amounted to no more than ten thaufan^ 
men j quickly chang'd the fac^ of the war, 
defeated Sppndius in two piteh'd battles, and 
pufh'd every advantage to tb?, utmofti which 
the incapapity of the rebel Generals tbr^witt 
his way. Senfible that he was too weak alone 
to cope with the united forces of the Rcf 
bels (which ampuntedto 79,000 men) be * 
ord^r'd I^apno (who had ftill influence 
enough to procure himf«lf to be continued 
in the command of a feparate body; to jt)in 
\Cm, that they might finifti this ^xeqrabl? 



« Polyb. lib. I. p- 104— 5, 
^ Ibid, lib, ^. p^ U5, 
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Wat by one dtcifive afdion. After they werte 
3©iny^ the Carthiginiaiis foon felt the fat^l 
effeS:? oF difisrifeh between their Generals. 
No plan Gotild noW be follcw'd, * no mea- 

• &rb ta^td be agreed an ; and the difagree- 
ifient betw^een thefe two leading men arofe 
to fuch a height at laft, that they not only let 
flip every Opportunity of annoying the ene- 
my, but gave them many advantages againft 
tfeemfelwS, which they could not otherwifc 
have hdp*d for; * The Carthaginians, fenfi- 
ble of their erirdr, iand knowing the very diF- 
fefiedt abJlitie*> of the two Generals, yet wil- 
Img to ^void the itaiputation of partiality, em- 
power'd the army to decide which of the 

:lWb they judg'd moft proper for their Gene- 
-Till as they were detfet-min^d to continue only 

onit of thfem in the command. ^ The deci- 
Ifi^n of the ^rriiy was; that Hamilcar fhould 

«ke thfe fiipfetae coriimand, and that Hanno 

• flioilld depart the €ariip. A convincing proof 
that they threw the wholfe blame of that dif- 

-uriioh, and the ni4uc(cefs, which was the 
codftquefice of it; entirfely upon the envy 
and jealoufy of Hattno. One Hannibal, a 
man ittore tra^ble; and more agreeable to 
ttarftilfcar , wis fent iil his room. Union wag 

* Polyb. lib. I. p. 1 15. - 

» Id. ibid. 

3 Idem ibid. 117. 
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reftorM, and the happy effcfts which attemied 
it were quickly vifible. Hamilcar now puih- 
ed on the war with his ufual vigiliance and 
aftivity, and foon convinced the Generals of 
the Rebels how greatly he was their tnafter 
ip the art pf war. He harrafs'd them per^ 
petually, aild> like a fkilfol ' gatncfter, (as 
Polybius terins him) drew them artfoHy ev^ery 
day into hisfnares, andoblig'd them to raife 
the fiegeof Carthage. . At lafthe coop'd-op 
Bpendius with his army in (o difadvantageou^ 
a place, that he reduc'd them tofuch an ex- 
tremity of famine as to deyour poe anotber, 
and compeird them to furrender a,t difcretion, 
tho' they were upwards of 4p^ooQ ^ffedkivc 
men. — — The arajy of Hamilcar, which 
was much inferior to that of Spen^liU;^ 10 
number, was; composed partly of mercenaries 
and delWter^i partly of the city-QiiUtiag 
* both hdrfe and foot (troops which the 9nc-^ 
TCixts to the militia-bill wpul^ havecall'd ww 
and utidifciplih'd, and treated as ufelefs) of 
which the inaj[or-part of his army <:onfifted. 
The rebe^army wa? composed chiefly of 
brave and experieijc'd veterans, train'd up 
by Hamilcar himfelf in Sicily during the 
late war with the Romans, whofe courage 
^as heighten'<l by defpair/ It is worthy our 

' Polyb. ^AyoAoq TriTlfunif . ibid. p. i ig. 

• Id. ibid. rioXiTixiff iWirf j^ iriC^i^, p. 120. 
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jrf>fervation therefore, tW thefc very men, 
who, under the conduct of Hamilcari had 
been a terror to the Romans, and given them 
fo many blows in Sicily tdwards the latter end 
of the jfirft Punicfc war, ihould yet be fo lit- 
tle aWe to cope with an ar.my fo much infe- 
rior in number, and compos'din a great mea- 
fure of city-miHtia only, whep commanded 
by the fame General* ' Polybius, who es- 
teems Hamilcar by far the greateft Captain of 
that age, obferves^ that though the Rebels 
^eie by no means inferior to the Carth^inU 
m troops in refolution and bravery, yet they 
were freqdently beaten by Hamilcar by mere 
^diiitof General(hip. Upon this oceafipn he 
cannot help remarking * the vafl: fuperiority 
which juditious fkill and ability of General- 
flaip has over long military) praftice, where 
this fo eflentEally nece^ary fkill and judgment 
is wanting. It might have bee;i thought un- 
pardonable in.mey if I had omitted this jufl 
remarl^ of Polybius, fince it has been fo late- 
ly verify -d by bis Prwffian Majefty in thofc 
mafterly ftrokes pf General&ip,; whiehi are 
the pr€;fent admiration of Europe* Hamil- 
car, after the deftruftion of Spendius and 
his army, immediately block'd up Mathos^ 
with the remaining corps of the Rebels, in 



' Polyb. lib* !• p. no* 
^ Id. ibid/ ' 
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the city of Tun^. Hannibal, ^kh tfee 
forces under his command, took pod on that 
£de of the city which looked towards Car- 
thage. Hamiicar prepar'd to make his at- 
tack on the iide which was direSly oppoiite ; 
but the conduiS: x)f Hannibai, when left to 
hiB^if} was the dire^ contraft to that of 
H^lcar^ and proves undeniably, that the 
whole merit of their former fuccefs was en* 
lirely owing to that abler General Hanni* 
tiaU who.feemsto have been little acquainted 
.with the true genius of thofe daring vete^ 
tans, lay fecure, and oarelefs in his camf% 
itegk<Sted his ouUgy^S). and treated theeBei- 
i^y with contempt) as a people tdready coni^ 
q;ucr'd» ' But Mathos abfcrving the ncgti* 
gence and fecurity of Hannibal, and weU 
knowing that he had not Hamikar to deal 
wiiii, made, a fudden and refolute fally, forc<^ 
ed JEiannibal's entrenchofientSi put great nsinl^ 
bers of his men to the fwond, took Hanni^ 
bal himfcif, with feveral other pcrfons of 
diftia(Sion jffifpners, and.|>iUag'd his camp. 
This daring siwfure was £b well concerted^ 
and executed with fo mtlch rapidity, that 
Mathos, vyho made good ufe of his tmiQ 
l^ad done Us Is^ufinefs before Hamiicar, wh6 
)ay ebcamp'd at fome diftance, was in the 
Jcafi appri:5'd of his cpUegue's misfortune* 

^ Polyb.idt. ibidtp. \2u 
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Mathds faftcn'd Hannibal, whilft alive, oh 
the fam« gibbet to which Hamilcar had lately 
nail'd the body of SpenditK : A terrible, but 
juft i;ewa«i for the fliamcfid car el^flhefs in a 
commaading offipw, who had ikerific d the 
Hvcsof fiach a number of • his fellow citizens 
by his own indolenc^e and prefumptubus fd- 
lyi For Matbos crudfy'd thirty of the firjft 
jiobility of Carthage, who attehdcd Hanni-^ 
bal in this expedition. A commander who 
is furpriz*d in the night-time, though guilty 
of an cgr^ioas f^lt, may yet plead fomc-. 
thing in cxctxfc; but, in pohirOT difciplinc, 
for a General tb be furpriz d by an ertemy juft 
undier his nofe in open day-light, and caujght 
In a Hate of wanton fccurity, from an over-? 
meetmg prefumption on his own ftrength, is 
a crime of fo ^:aphal a nature as to admit 
iKither of alleviation nor pardon* This 
dfcad&l and unexpeQed blow threw Carthage 
into the utmoft conftetnatibn, and obliged 
llamilcar to draw off his pfart of the army to 
a coniiderabie diftance from Tunes. Han- 
no had again ii>fluett€e enough ttxprocurc the 
command, which he wais conipeird before 
by the army to givt up to Hamilcar. But the 
Carthaginians, fenfible of thfe fatal confc-r 
qucnces of difunic^ between the two Gene- 
lals, efpecially at fuch a defperate crMis, fcnt I 



^ ppijfb.iib. t.if.m^ 
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thirty of the moft rcfpcdable amongft thd 
Senators to procure a thorough reconciliation 
between Hamilcar and Hanno before they 
proceeded upon any operation 5 which they 
cflfedted at iaft, tho' not without difficulty. 
Pkas'd with this happy event, the Carthagi- 
nians (as their laft^ and uttnoft eiFoft) fent 
every man in Carthage, who was able to 
beararifts^ to reinforce Hamilcarj on whofe 
fuperior abilities they plac'd their whole de- 
pendence. Hamilcar now refum^ his ope- 
rations, and, as he was no longer thwarted by 
Hanno, fqon reduced Mathos to the nctcffity 
pf putting the whole iflue of the war upon 
one decifive a<Sion, in which the Carthagi- 
ipiaDs were moft complcatly vigors by thfC 
pxquifite difpofition and condu<ft of Hamilcar. 
I hope the enemies to a militia will at lead 
allow thefenew levies, who conipos'd by for 
the greateft part of Hamilcar s army upon 
this occafion^. to be raw, undifciplin'd, and 
ignorant of the ufe of arms ; epithets which 
they beftow fo plentifuHy upon a militia. 
Yet that able comnf^ander, with an armycon- 
iifting chiefly of this kind of men, totaliy 
fieftroy'd an ai[my of defperate veterans^ xotk 
their Qcpera), and all who cfcap'd tb6 
d^ught^): prifpners, and put an end to the moft 
fuinous,, an^ ffioft inhuman war evci;'yet 
roention'd in hiftory. Thefe new levies had 
^ourage (a quality jieira: yet^ I bdievcr, dif*» 
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pqt^d to the Bfitifh commomlty) and were 
to fight pro arts et focis^ for whatever was 
dear and valuable to a people ; and Hamilcar^ 
who well knew how to make the proper iife 
of thefe difpofitions of his countrymen, was 
mafter^of thole abilities which Mathos want^ 
ed. Of iuch infinite advantage is it to ant 
arrny to have a commander fuperior to the 
cqemy in the artiof Generalflhip; an advan^ 
tage which frequently fupplics a deficiency 
even in thegoodnefs of troops^ as well as in 
ftumbejs. - 

The enmity of Hanno did not expire tvitfr 
Hamilcar, who fell glorioiifly, rnthe ferviob 
of his country^ in Spain fome yiears afttfw 
Hannibal, the eldeft fon, and afon worthy of 
fo herQic a father, immediately became the 
obje^ of his jealottly and hatred. For when 
Afdrubal (fon*in-law to Hamiltar) had been 
app'omtcd to the command of the army in 
Spain, after the. death of that General, he 
defir'd chat HannibaU ^t that ttiiid but twen- 
ty* two years of age, might be fcnt to Spain 
to be tFain'd up under him in the art of war. 
Hanno opposed this with the utmoft viru- 
lence ii> a rancorous fpeech (made for him 
by Livy) fraught with the moft infamous in- 
finuations agaanft Afdrubal, and a fttong 
charge of ambition againft the Barcan fami- 
ly. But his rhalkej and the true reafon of^ 
bis oppofition, vaffiifti'd over wifh a fpecioi^ 
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eonccra for the publick welfare, were fo eafi* 
ly feea through, that he was not able to czi^ 
xy a point which he fo much wifli'd for. 
^ Afdrabftl not long after being afiaffihated 
• fey a Gaal> in revenge for fome injury he had 
fecdv'ci, the army imnoediately appointed 
Hannibal to the command ; mid fending ad- 
mice to Carthage of what they had done, the 
Smatewas affembled) who *^^ unanimoufly 
oonfirm^'d the eledion then made by the fol^' 
diera. Hannibal in a (ho^t time reduc'd all 
that part of Spain which lay between Nei/^ 
€!arthage and the river Iberus, except the 
city of Saguntum^ which was in aliiance- 
i;^fa the Bjomans. But as he inherited his 
fiuber's hatrsd tatbeRomans^ for their ^ iri-*^ 
£u3ious behaviour to his countfy at the con*^ 
clufion of: the war wi^ the mercenaiies, he 
made great preparations for the fiege of Sa* 
guntum« The Romans (accordbg to ^ Pck 
fybiu&)reGei^iiig intelligence of his defigOi 
ient ambafl^ors^to him at New Carthage^ 
who warn.Uhim of the confequences of ei- 
ther attackti^. the Saguntine^^ or cfoffing 
the Iberxis, which, by the treaty with Af* 
dmba)^ had^beenomde the boundary of the 

VPo^bvKb,a*,p. tyx. 

* lA^ai yvd^jf. Tolyb. lib. 3. p. 234. 

3 This will be explained in ai)ripther plac^ 

♦ Lib. 3. p. 236, 

Ca- 
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Carthaginian apd Roman dominions ki ihat 
qountry. .Hannibal acknowledged his k^ 
feiation to proceed a|ain& Sd/gan^mky but 
the reafons he affign'd tor his condo^l vereia 
unfatisfadory to the amba£^kdors, that thef 
crofsd ovQt to^ Carthage to know the ferolu-* 
tion of their Senate upon tha;( fulj^^^ H^n-- 
nibal in the- naean time, accordiiig fo the 
fame ' author, ient advice to Cafti^ge of thi^^i 
EmbaCy, and deiir^d inftpn^tions how tab 
aft, complainings beav^ily that ^ Sagwh- 
tines depending upon their aHiancewim^ the 
Konvans, committed frequent dcpredaticms: 
vpon the Carthaginian fubfe^. 

We may conclude thai the am(raffitddr» 

met with as difagrceable a rece|tfion from 

the Cardiaginian Senate as they had don^ 

from Hannibal, and that he reeeifr*d ©rdws 

from Carthage to proceed in his intend^ 

cxpedifton. For * Polybius, refteSing uponr 

fome writers J who pretended to refetD what 

paf&'d in the Rcxnan Senate when i^e new9 

arrived of the capture of Saguntumtj an4 

even infected the debates which arofc when 

the queftbn was put whether, or no, war 

ihould be declar'd againft Carthage, treats 

their whole accounts as abfurd and fijftitious. 

For how, fays he with iadig^naticui, could it; 



Id, ibid. p. 2?;^ 
Palyb. lib. 3. 243— '44, 
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pebbly be, that the Romans^ who had de^ 
nounc'd war the year before at Carthage^ 
if Hannibal ihould invade the Sagantine ter- 
ritories^ fbouid now after that city was taken 
by ftorm afiemble to deliberate^ whether 
war ihottld be commenc'd againft the Car^ 
tba^ians or tiot* Now as this declaration 
of war was conditional, and not to take 
place unleis Hannibal fhould attack the Sa- 
guntines, it muft have been made before 
that event happen'd^ and coniequently muft 
i)e referred to tne EmbajQTy above mentioned.. 
And as Hannibal undertook the fiege of 
Saguntum notwithftanding the Roman me- 
naces, he undoubtedly aded by orders fronci 
the Carthaginian Senate* 

When the' Romans fcceiv'd the news of 
the deftrudion of Saguntum, they difpatch'd 
another Embafly to Carthage (as ' Polybius 
relates) with the utmoft expedition ; their 
orders were to infift that Hannibal and all 
who idvis'd him to commit hdftilities againft 
the Saguntines (hould be delivered up to the 
Itotoans, and in cafe of a refufal, to de-^ 
clare immediate war. Their demand waS 
received by the Carthaginiaft Senate With the 
utmoft indignationi and one of the Sena- 
tors, who was appointed to fpeak in the 
Jiame of the reft, begun in an artful fpeech 

* Polyb. id. ibid, 

to 
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to recrimiostte vpon the Rom^m, and o^r'd 
to prove, that the Sa^otincs were not ally'd 
to the Romans when the peace was made 
between the two nations, and confequently 
could not be included in the treat?^. But 
theRonxans cut the affair {hort, and told 
them that tiiey did not come there to difpute, 
but only to infifl: upon a categorical anfwer 
to this pdain queftion : Whether they would 
give up the authors of the hoftilities, which 
would convince the, world that t^ey had no 
&are in the deftrudion of Saguntunx^ but 
t^at Hannibal had done it without their autho- 
rity ; or, whether by proteding them* they 
ehofe to confirm the Romans in the belief, 
that Hannibal had adted with their appro- 
bation. As their demand of Hannibal was 
refus'd, war ' was declared by the Romans, 
and accepted with equal alacrity and fierce- 
Defs by the majority of the Carthaginian Se- 
nate. 

Livy * afiirms that the firft Embafly was 
decreed by the Roman Senate, but not fent 
^^till Hannibal had a(^ually invefied Sagun- 
tum, and varies from Polybius in his relation 
of the particulars. For according to ' Livy, 

» PplybJib. 3. p. 459. 
* livy,* lib. %i. p. 132* 
^Ib,p.i3S, 

P Han- 
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Hannibal received Iritelligcnce of the Ro^ 
man Embafly, but he fent them word, that 
he had other bufinefs upon his hands at that 
time than to give audience to ambafladors, 
and that he wrote at the fame time to his 
friends of the Barcan fadion to exert them- 
felves, and prevent the other party from car- 
rying any point in favour of the Romans, 

The ambafiadors^ thus denied admittance 
by Harinibali repaired to Carthage and laid 
their demands before the Senate. Upon this 
occafion Livy ' introduces Hanno inveighing 
bitterly in a formal harangue againft the 
fending Hannibal into Spain, a meafure which 
he foretels, muft terminate in the utter dc- 
ftrudlion of Carthage. And after teftifying 
his joy for the death of his father Hamil-^ 
car, whom he acknowlegcs he moft cor- 
dially hated, as he did the whole Bwcan 
family, whom he terms the firebrands of the 
State, he advifes them to give up Hannibal, 
and make full fatisfadion for the injury then 
done to the Saguntines. * When Hanno 
had. done fpeaking, there was no occafion, 
as Livy obferves, for a reply. For almofl: all 
the Senate ' were fo entirely in the intereft 
of Hannibal, that they accufed Hanno of 
declaiming againft him, with more bittcrnefs 



■ Liv.lib.2u p. Uu 36. 
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and rancour than even the Roman ambaf- 
iadors, who were difmifs'd with this (hort 
anfwer, • " That not Hannibal, but the Sa- 
guntines, • were the authors of the war, and 
that the Romans treated them with great 
injuftice, if they preferred the friendship of 
the Saguntines before that of their mod 
ancient allies the Carthaginians." Livy's ' ac- 
count of the fecond Embaffy, which follow- 
ed the deftrudtion of Saguntum, differs fo 
Very Uttle from that of Polybius both as to 
the queftion put by the Romans, the anfwer 
given by the Carthaginian Senate,' and the 
declaration of war which was the cdnfe- 
qtience, that it is needlefs to repeat it. 

If what-Hanno faid in the fpeiech above 
mentioned, had been his real fentiments 
from any confcioufnefs of the fuperior power 
of the Romans j and the imprudence of en- 
gaging in a war of that confequence before 
his country had recovet'd her former ftrength, 
he would have adted upon principles worthy 
of an honeft and prudent i^atriot. For * 
Polybius, after enumerating the fuperior ex-, 
cellencies of Hannibal as a General, is ftrong- 
ly of opinion, that if he had begun with 
other nations, and left the Romans for his 
laft enterprize, he would certainly have fuc- 

» Liv. lib. 3. p. 142 — 43. 
» Polyb. lib. II. p. 888 -.89. 

P 2 ceeded 
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ceeded in whatever he had attempted againft 
diem» but he miicarried bjr attacking (fade 
firfty whom he ought to have referv'd for his 
laft enterprise. The fubfequent behaviour 
of HannOy during the whole time that Italy 
was the feat of war, evidendy proves, tfiac 
his oppolidon to this war proceeded entirety 
from party modves, and his perlbnal hatred 
to the Barcan family, confeqoendy is by no 
means to be afcrib'd to any regard for the 
true intereft of his country. ^* Appian in- 
forms us, diat when Fabius had gready 
ftreightened Hannibal by his cautious con- 
dvL&, the Cartha^nian General fent a preff- 
ing meflage to Carthage for a large fupply 
both of men and money. But according 
to that author, he was flady refus'd, 2m 
could obtain neither, by the influence of 
his enemies, who were averfe to that war, 
and caviird perpetually at every enterjMife 
which Hannibal undertook. * Livy, in his 
relation of the account, which Hannibal ient 
to the Carthaginian Senate' of his glorious 
viftory at Cannae by his brodier Maga, with 
the demand for a large reinforcement of 
men as well as money, introduces Hanno 
(in a fpeech of his own which he gives^ us 
on that occaiion) Arongly oppofing that mo- 

» Appian. dc Bell. Annib. 3%^. Edit. Hcn.Stcph. 
* Lib. 23. p. 265—66. 
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tion» and perilling flill in his fc^-mer fen-- 
fimentjs in refpe<3: both to the war and to 
Hannibal. Buc the Carthaginian s^ elate with 
that viiSlory, which was the gr^ateft blow 
the Romans ever receiv'4 in the field fince 
the fpundation of their Republick, and tho- 
roughly fenfible (as Livy infornis us) of the 
enmity v^ich Hanno and his faction bore 
to the Barcan family, immediately decreed 
a fupj^y of 4O>Q00 Numidians, and 24,000 
foot and horto, to be immediately levy'd in 
Spain befides Elephants and a very large funj 
of money. Though Hanno ^ac that time 
had not weight enough in the Senata to pre- 
vent that decree, yet he had influence enough 
by his intrigues to retard the fupply then 
voted, and not only to get it reduc'd to 
1 2000 foot and 2500 horfe^ but even to pro-, 
cure that fmall number to be fent to Spain 
upon a different fervice. That Hanno was 
tne true caufe of this cruel difappointment, 
and die fatal confequences which attended it, 
is equally evident from the fame hiftorian. 
For ' Livy tells us, that when orders were 
fent to him by the Carthaginian ^Senate to 
quit Italy, and haften to the immediate dc* 
fence of his own country, Hannibal inveigh- 
ed bitterly againft the malice of his enemies, 
who now openly and avowedly fecali him 

» Liv. lib, 30. p. 135. 
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from Italy, out of which they had long be^ 
fore endeavoured to drag him, when they 
ty'd up his hands by conftantly refufing 
him any fupply either of men or money; 
That he was not conquer'd by the Romans, 
whom he had fo often defeated, but by the 
calumny and envy of the oppofite faftion in 
the Senate. That Scipio would not have 
fo much reafon to plume himfelf upon the 
ignominy of his return, as his enemy Hanno, 
who was fo implacably bent upon the dedruc- 
tion of the Barcan family, that fince he 
was not able to crufh it by any other means, 
he had at lafl: accomplifli'd it, tho' by the 
ruin of Carthage itfelf. 

Had that large fupply been fent to Han- 
nibal with the fame unanimity and difpatch 
with which it was voted, it is more than 
probable, that fo confummate a. General 
would have icon been mafter of Rome, and 
transferreJ the Empire of the world to 
Carthage. For the Romans were fo ex- 
haufted after the terrible 'defeat at Cannae, 
that ' Livy is of opinion,' that Hannibal 
would have given the finifhing blow to that 
Republick, if he had march'd direftly to 
Rome from the field of battle, as he was 
advis'd to do by his General of horfe Ma- 
herbal. That many of the nobility upon 

» Lib. 22, p. 240. 

the 
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the firft news of this fatal event, were in 
adlual confultation about the means of quit- 
ing Italy, and looking out for a fettlement 
in fome other part of the world, ahd he 
affirms, that the fafety both of the city and 
Empire of Rome muft be attributed (as it 
was then firmly believ'd at Rome) to the 
delay of that fingle day only, on which Ma- 
herbal gave that advice to Hannibal. " Ap- 
pian confirms the diftrefsful fituation of the 
Roman affairs at that jundlure, and informs 
us, that including the flaughter at Cannse, 
in which the Romans had loft moft of their 
ableft officers, Hannibal had put to the 
fword 250,000 of their beft troops in the 
fpace of two years only, from the beginning 
of the fecond Punick war inclufive. It is 
eafy therefore to imagine how little able the 
Roman armies, confifting chiefly of new le- 
vies, would have been to face fuch a com- 
mander as Hannibal, when fupported by the 
promised reinforcement of 64,000 frefli men 
befides money and Elephants in proportion. 
For Hannibal, though deprived of all fupplics 
from Carthage by the malice of the Hanno- 
niaa fadion, maintain d his ground above 
fourteen years more after his vidlory at 
Cannae, in fpite of the utmoft eflforts of the 
Romans. A truth which Livy himfelf ac-? 

> Appian. de Bell. Hannlbr p. 328, 
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knowledges with admiration and aftonifh- 
ment at his fupcrior military capacity. From 
that period therefore after the battle of Can- 
naef, when Hannibal was firft difappointed 
of the promised fupplies from Carthage, we 
ought properly to date the fall of that Re*- 
publick, which muft be wholly imputed 
to the inveterate malice of the profl^te 
Jianlio and his impious fadion, who were 
determined) as Hannibal obferv'd before^ to 
ruin the contrary party, though by means 
which muft be inevitably attended with the 
deftrudion of their country. ' Appian in^ 
iinuatcs, that Hannibal firft engaged in this 
war more from the importunity of his friends, 
than even his own paffion for military glory 
and hereditary hatred to the Romans. For 
Hanno and his fadion (as ^ Appian tells us) 
no longer dreading the power of Hamilcar 
and Afdrubal his fon4n*law> ai!d holding 
Hannibal extremely cheap upon account di 
his youth, began to perfecute and opprefs 
the Barcan party with fo raach rage and 
hatred, that the latter *were bblig'd fey letter 
to implore afliftance from Hannibal^ and to 
fl^Swe him that l)is own int^eft and fafety 
^as infeparable from theirs. Hannibal {as 
Ajppian adds) was confcious ^f tbe «mh <>f 

» Iberic. p. 259, 

* Appian. W. ibid, - 

this 
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this remade, and well knew that the blows, 
wbick feem'd diredtejd at his friends, were 
leveird in reality at his own head, and 
Judg<i that a war with the Rornans, which 
would be highly agreeable to the genera- 
lity of his country men, might prove the 
fureft means of counter-working his ene- 
mies, aiid prcferving himfelf and 'his friends 
from the fury of a pliant and fickle popu^- 
lace, already inflam'd againft his party by 
the intrigues of Hanno* He concluded 
therefore, according to Appian, that a war 
with fo fcwmidable and dangerous a powfcr> 
would divert the Carthaginians from all in- 
quiries relative to his friends, and oblige 
them to attend wholly to an affair, which 
was of the laft importance to their coun- 
try. Should Appian's account of the caufe 
of this war be admitted as true, it would 
be a yet ftronger proof of the calamitous 
effefts of party difunion; though it would 
by no means excufe Hannibal. For Hanno 
and his party would be equally culpable for 
driving a man of Hannibars abilities to fuch 
a defperate meafure, purely to fcreen him- 
felf and his party from their malice and 
power. But the blame for not fupporting 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, when 
fuqh fupport would have enabled him to 
crufti that power, which by their means 
recovered ftrength fufficient to fubvert their 

own 
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own country, muft be thrown entirely upon 
Hanno and his party. It was a crime of 
the, blackeft dye, and an ad: of the higheft 
Treafon againft their country, and another 
terrible proof of the fatal efFcfts of party 
difunion. Nor was this evil peculiar to 
Carthage only, but was equally as common 
in the Roman and Grecian Republicks. Nay> 
could we trace all our publick meafures up 
to their firft fecret fprings of adtion, I don't 
doubt (notwithftanding the plaufible reafons 
which might have been given to the pub- 
lick to palliate fuch meafures) but we (hoxild 
find our own country ralhly engaged in w.irs 
detrimental to her true interefts, or oblig'd 
to fubmit to a difadvantageous peace, juft 
as either was conducive to the private in- 
tereft of the prevailing party. Will not 
our own' annals furnifli us with fome me- 
morable inftances of the truth of this a/Ier- 
tion too recent to be deny'd ? Was not the 
treatment which the great Eiuke of Marl*- 
borough receiv'd from Bolingbroke, the Eng- 
li{h Hanno, parallel to that which the vic- 
torious Hannibal met with from the Cartha^ 
giniari, after the batde of Cannae ? Did not 
Bolingbroke, from the worft of party mo- 
tives, difplace that ever vidorious General, 
defert our allies, and facrifice the brave and 
faithful Catalans, and the city of . Bar- 
celona, in at leaft as fhameful. a manner 
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as the Romans did their unhappy friends at 
Saguntuni ? Did not the fame minifter by 
the fatal treaty of Utrecht, rob the nation 
ofall thofe advaritages, which (he hadreafon 
to hope for from a long and fuccefsful 
war ? Did he not by the fame treaty, give 
our mortal enemy France time to retrieve 
her affairs, and recpver from that low ftate 
to which the Duke of Marlborough had re- 
duc'd her, and even to arrive at that power, 
at prefent fo terrible to us and all Europe ? 

To what can we attribute the late war with 
Spain, but to the' ambition of party. How 
was the nation ftunn^d with the noife of 
Spanifli depredations frofti the "prefs ! how 
loudly did the fame outcry refound in par- 
liament ! yet when the leaders of that 
powerful oppofition had carried their point 
by their popular clamours 5 when they had 
pu(h'd the nation into that ill judg'd war, 
when they had drove an overgrown minif- 
ter from the helm, and neftled themfelves 
in power, how quickly did they turn their 
backs upon the honcft men of their party, 
who refus'd to concur in their meafures ! 
How foon did they convince the nation, by 
fcreening that very minifter who had been fo 
many years the object of their refentment, 
and by carrying on their own war (as I may 
term it) with the fame or greater lukewarm- 
nefs than what' they had fo lately exclaimed 

againft 
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againft in the fame miniftcr. They convinced, 
I fay, the whole nation, that the welfare of 
the publick, and the protection of our trade, 
had not the leaft; (harp in jthe real motives of 
their conduct. 

Bi^t as the Carthaginian hiftory <^iag 
this period, is intimately blended with ^e 
Roman, to avoid repetitJK)n, I am obliged to 
d^fer my farther remarks iippn the condu<5l 
of this people, 'tUl I fpeak of the difference 
between the civil and military polity^ and 
manners of both thofe nations,^ 
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CHAP. V. 

Cy Rome. 

THOUGH there is a concurrence of 
fcveral caufes which bring on the ruin 
of aftatcj yet where luxury prevails, that 
parent of all our fitntaftiek imaginary wants, 
ever craving and ever tinfatisfy'd, we may 
juflly aflign it as the leading cauf^ : Since it 
ever was and ever Will be the moft baneful 
to publidc virtue. For as luxury is conta*^ 
gious from its very nature, it will gradually 
defixnd from the higheft to the lowcft 
ranks, ^till it has ultimately infe<fted a whole 
peojde. The evils arifing from luxury have 
not been peculiar to this or that nation, but 
equally fatal to all wherever it was admitted. 
Political ' Philofbphy lays this down as a 
fundamental and inconteftable maxim, that 
all the mod: Aourifhing ftates ow'd their ruin» 
fooner or later, to the efFe^ of luxury ; and 
all hiftory, from the or%in of mankind, con* 
^rms this truth by the evidtoce of fads t^ 
the higheft degree of demonftration. In the 
great defpotick monarchies it produced avarice 
for the fake of diffipatiou, rapacioufnefs, . op- 

* IXonyf. Halictrn. cap. z. p. 13.7. Edit. WccbcK 
8 prelGBon, 
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preflion, perpetual fadions amongftthegreaf^ 
whilft each endeavoured to cngrofs the fa- 
vour of the Prince wholly to himfelf ; vc- 
nality^ and a contempt of all law and difd^ 
pline both in the military and civil depart^ 
ments. Whilft the people, following the 
pernicious example of their fuperiorsj * con- 
trafted fuch a daftardly effeminacy, join'd to 
an utter inability to fupport the fatigues ot 
war, as quickly threw them into the hands 
of the firlt refolute invader. Thus the Af- 
fyrian enipire funk under the arms of Cyrus 
with his poor but hardy Pcrfians. The cx- 
tenfive and opulent empire of Perfia fell an 
eafy conqueft to Alexander and a handful of 
Macedonians ; and the Macedonian Empire, 
when enervated by the luxury of Afia, was 
compeird to receive the yoke of the vido- 
rious Romans. 

Luxury, when introduced into free ftates^ 
and fuffer'd to be diffused without controul 
through the body of the people, was ever 
produdlive of that degeneracy of manners^ 
which extinguifli'd publick virtue, and put 
a final period to liberty. For as the incef- 
fant demands of luxury quickly induc'd ne- 
ceffity, that neceflity kept human invention 
perpetually on the rack to find out ways and 
means to fupply the demands of luxury.- 
Hence the lower clafles at firft fold their 
fufFrages in privacy and with caution j bttt 

as 
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as luxury increas'd, and the manners of thc<^ 
people grew daily more corrupt, they openly 
fet them up to faleto thebeft bidder. Hence 
too the ambitious amongft the higher claffes, 
whofe.fuperior wealth was frequently their 
only gratification, firft purchased the moft 
lucrative ports in the State by this infamous 
kind of triffick, and then maintained them- 
ielves in power by that additional fund for 
corruption, which their employment^ fup- 
ply'd, till they had undone thofe, they had 
finft corrupted. 

But of all the ancient Republicks, Rome 
in the laft period of her freedom was the 
fcene where all the inordinate paffions of 
mankind operated moft powerfully and with 
the greateft latitude. There .\ye fee luxury, 
ambition, fadlion, pride, revenge, felfifh- 
nefs, a total difregard to the publick good, 
and an univcrfal diffolutenefs of manners, 
firft make them ripe for, and then compleat 
their deftrud:ioh. Confequently that pe- 
riod, by (hewing us more ftriking examples, 
will afford us more ufeful lefibns than any 
other part of their hiflory, 

.Rome, once the mighty miftrefs of the 
univerfe, ow'd her rife, according to Dio- 
nyfius of HalicarnafTus, the moft curious and 
moft exad: inquirer into the Roman antiqui- 
ties, to a fmall colony of the Albans under 
the condu(9: of Romulus, the fuppos'd grand- 

fon 
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fon of Numitor King of Alba. That the 
Albans deriv'd their origin frona the Greeks 
feen>s highly probable from the nature of 
the Alban and Roman monarchical govern*- 
ment> which appears to be pkinly copy'd 
from Lycurgus« 

The government firft inftituted by Ro- 
mulus, the founder of this extraordinary Em- 
pire, was that perfed: fort, as it is term'd by 
Dionyfivis and Polybius, which confifted of 
a due admixture of the regal, Anftocratick^ 
and Democratick powers. As this great 
man received the Oown as a reward for 
his fuperior merit, and held it by the befl 
of all titks, the willing and unanimous 
choice of a free people ; and as he is univer- 
fally allow'd to .be the fole inftitutor of their 
firft form of government, I cannot help 
ranking him amongfi: the moft celebrated 
law-givers and Heroes of antiquity. Ro- 
mulus's plan of government, though form'd 
upon the model of Lycurgus, was evidently, 
in fome refpe£ts, fuperic^ to the Spartan. 
For the executive power in the Roman Go«- 
vernment was lodg'd in one man only 3 the 
number of the Senators was much greater, 
and though the whole body of the Romans 
was form'd into one regular militia, yet the 
loweft clafs oT the people were dire&ed to 
apply themfelves to agriculture, grazing, and 
other lucrative employments 5 a prafiice 

wholly 
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wholly prohibited to the free Spartans. The 
great employments of the State were folely 
confined to the Patricians, or Ariftocratick 
part i but the Plebeians, or commonalty^ had 
in return the power of chufing Magiftrates> 
enading laws, and determining about all 
wars when proposed by the King. But ftill 
their decrees were not final, for the concur- 
rence of the Senate was abfolutely neceflary 
to give a fanftion to whatever the people had 
determined. 

Whether the Romans would have conti* 
nued regal power in their founder's family 
by hereditary fucceffion, cannot poffibly be 
determined, becaufe, when . Romulus was 
put to death by the Patricians for aiming at 
more power thaii was confiftent with their 
limited monarchy, he left no children. This 
however is certain, that their monarchy con^ 
tinned to be elective, and was attended with 
thofe diforders which are the ufual efFeds of 
that capital error m politicks, 'till the ufurpa- 
tion of Tarquinius Superbus. 

After the death of Romulus, Numa, a 
man of a very different genius, was invited 
to the throne by the unanimous confent of 
the whole body of the Romans. This wor- 
thy prince reclaim'd his fubjedls from their 
favage fondnefs for war and plunder, and 
taught them the arts of peace, and the hap- 
pinefs of civil and focial life, by inftruding 
Q^ them 
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them in the great duties of religion, or piety 
towards ,their Gods, and the laws of juftice 
and humanity, which contained their duty to- 
wards their fellow creatures. The long reign 
of this wife and good prince was the moft 
remarkable, and the moft happy period of 
time Rome ever knew from her foundation 
to her diflblution. For during the whole 
term of forty-three years, which was the ex- 
tent of his reign, the harmony of the Ro- 
man State was neither interrupted by any ci- 
vil diffention at home, nor the happinefs of 
the people (iifturb'd by any foreign war or in- 
vafion. After the death of Numa, who di- 
ed univerfally lamented as the 'father of the 
people, Tullus Hoftilius, a man of real me- 
rit, was legally eledled King, but, after a 
vidtoridus reign of thirty- two years, was de- 
ftroy'd with his whole family by lightning, 
according to fome authors, but, according to 
others, was murder'd by Ancus Marcins, 
grandfon to Numa by his only daughter, who 
look'd upon bis own right to the crown as 
prior to Tullus, or bis family. Ancus Mar- 
cius however received the crown by a free 
eledlion of the people, and died a natural 
death after a reign of twenty-four years, in 
which he reftor'd fuch of the religious infti- 
tutions of his grandfather Numa as had been 
neglected during the reign of his predeceiTor. 
He greatly enlarged the city of Rome itfelf, 
" " - and 
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and made it a fea-port by fortifying the havea 
at the n^outh of the river Tiber. 

Lucius Tarquinius, a man of Greek ex- 
tradlion by his father's fide, and admitted tb 
the priviledge of a Roman citizen under the 
reign of Ancus Marcius, was rais'd to the 
throne for his uncommon merit, and fticw'd 
himfelf worthy of that high truft, which 
was repos'd in him by the Romans. He en- 
<:reas'd the number of the Senators to three 
hundred, greatly enlarged their territories, 
and beautify 'd the city ; and, after an illuf- 
trious reign of thirty-eight years, was affaf- 
linated in his palace by the contrivance of 
the two fons of Ancus Marcius, who hop'd 
after his death to recover the kingdom, which 
their father had been poflcfs'd of. But their 
fcheme was far from fucceeding, for Tarqui- 
nius was fo well telov'd by his people, that 
the perfons, who committed the murder, were 
executed, and the fons of Ancus banifti^d, and 
their eftates confifcated. TuUius Servius, 
who had married the daughter of Tarquini- 
us, fucceeded to the crown by the artful 
management of his mother-in-law, and by 
the favour of the people, though without the 
concurrence either of the Senate or Patrici- 
ans. TuUius was certainly a man of real me- 
rit, and, as I think, fuperior in point of abi- 
lities to all the Roman Kings, Romulus alone 
excepted. But as be feem'd to affedt a De- 
mocracy, and was chiefly fupported by the 
Q^z people, 
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people, he was always difi^ecablc to the 
Patricians, who look'd upon his advancement 
to the crown as an illegd intnifioo. Bat as 
he did moft fignal fervkes to his country, 
during a glorious reign of four and forty 
years, I cannot help taking notice of fome 
of h^ inftitutions, without the knowledge 
of which it is hardly pofiible to form a 
perfeA idea of the Roman coniHtution. 

Tullius order'd all the Romans to regifter 
their names and ages, with thofe of their pa- 
rents, wives and children, and the place of 
their abode, either in the city or the country. 
At the fame time he enjoin'd them to give in 
upon oath a juft valuation of their effeds, 
on pain of being whipp'd and fold for flaves 
if diey fail'd in regiftering all tbefe particu- 
lars. From this regifter be fc»-m'd his plan 
for a regular and general militia, which was 
invariably foUow'd by the Romans, 'till the 
time of Marius. To efFcd this he divided 
the whole body of the citizens into fix claf- 
fes. The firftclafs confifted of thofe whofc 
pofTcfliions amounted to a hundred ' Mina. 
Thefe he arm'd in the compleatefl manner, 
and divided into eighty centufies 5 forty of 
which, composed of the younger men, were 
appointed to take the field in time of war > 
the other forty were affign'd for the defence 

' About three hundred pounds. 
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of the city. To thefe eighty centuries of 
heavy arm'd foot he added eighteen centuries . 
of horfe, felefted out of thofe who had the 
largeft eftates, and were of diftinguifti'd 
birth. Thus the firft qlafs contained ninety- 
eight centuries. The fecond, third, and 
fourth clafles confided each of twenty centu- 
ries only, and were compos'd of citizens, 
whofe effedts were eftimated at feyenty-fivc, 
fifty, and five and twenty Mina ; and their 
arms were lighter according to their refpec- 
tive claflTes. To the fecond clafs he added 
two clafifes of armourers and axmen. To ^ 
the fourth clafs two centuries of trumpeters 
and blowers on the horn, which contained 
the martial mufick of the army. The fifth 
clafs confided of thofe who were worth 
twelve Mina and a half, which he divided 
into thirty centuries, arm'd with darts and 
.flings only, and were properly irregulars; 
The fixth clafs, which was by much the 
moft numerous, was comprehended in one 
century only, and confifted of the pooreft 
citizens, who were exempted from all 
kind of taxes, as well as all fervice in th^ 
army. 

By this wife difppfition the burthen of tlie 
war fell chiefly upon thofe who were beft able 
to fupport it. Thus, for inftance, if he 
wanted to raife twenty thoufand men, he di- 
vided that number amongft the centuries of 

Qw3 *^« 
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the firft five clafles, and order'd each centu- 
ry to furnifti its refpedlive quota. He then 
calculated the fum neceflary for the fupport 
of the war, which he divided in the fame 
manner amongft the centuries, and order'd 
every man to pay in proportion to his poffef- 
lions. Hence the rich, who were fewer in 
number, but divided into more centurie?, 
were not only oblig'd to ferve oftener, but to 
pay greater taxes. For TuUius thought it 
juft, that they who had the greateft property 
at ftake (hould bear the greateft (hare of the 
burden, both in their perfons and fortunes : 
as he judg'd it equitable, that the poor 
Ihouldbe exempted from taxes, becaufe they 
were in want of the ncceffaries of life ; and 
from the fcrvice, becaufe the Roman foldiers 
ferv'd at that time at their own expence ; a 
cuftom which continued long after. For the 
Roman foldiers received no pay, as * Livy 
informs us, 'till the three hundred and forty 
eighth year from the foundation of the city. 
—As the rich, by this regulation, v^ere fub- 
jedled to the greateft ftiare of the expence 
and danger, TuUius made them an ample re- 
compence by throwing the chief power of 
the Government into their hands, which he 
cfFe^led by the following fche'me, too artful 
for the penetration of the common people, 

« Liv. lib. 4. p. 276. 
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By the fundamental conftitution of the 
Romans, the eleding Magiftrates, both civil 
and military, the enading or repealing laws, 
and the declaring war, or concluding peace, 
were all determined by the fufFrages of the 
people. But as the people voted by their 
curiae, into ten of which every tribe was di- 
vided, the meaneft citizen had an equal vote 
with the greateft : confequently as the poor 
were much more numerous than the rich, 
they carried every point by a furc majority. 
TuUius altered this method, affembled the 
people, and took their votes by centuries, 
not by curiae. This artful meafure turn'd the 
fcale, and transferr'd the majority to the rich. 
For as the votes of the firft clafs were firft 
taken, the votes of that clafs, which con- 
tained ninety-eight centuries, if unanimous, 
always conftituted a majority of three votes, 
which decided the queftion without taking 
the votes of the five fucceeding claffes, as 
they were in that cafe wholly ufelefs. 

Tullius had married his two daughters to 
Tarquinius and Aruns, the grandfons of his 
predeceffor, whofe guardianfhip he had un- 
dertaken during their minority. But what 
tye is ftrong enough to reftrain ambition ! 
His younger daughter TuUia, the moft am- 
bitious, and moft deteftable of her fex, un- 
able to prevail upon her hulband Aruns to 
join in depofing her father, apply 'd to her 
Q^ 4 brother^ 
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brother-in-law Tarquinius, whofe temper 
was congenial with her own, and offer'd to 
be his wife if he would aflert his juft right, 
^ as (he term'd it, and attempt to fupplant her 
father. The offer was accepted, and the in- 
ceftuous match agreed upon, which was foon 
after compleated by the death of her huf- 
band and lifter, who were privately difpatch-^ 
ed, that there might be no obftacle remaining; 
Tarquinius, now the worthy hufband of fuch 
a wife, attempted in the fenate to procure 
the depofition of Tullius, but, failing in hi^ 
deiign, at the inftigation of his impious wife, 
he procured the old King to be openly aflaiH« 
nated in the ftreet before his palace, and the 
unnatural Tullia drove her chariot in triun^h 
over the body of her murder'd father. By 
this complicated fcene of adultery, murder, 
and parricide, Tarquin, furnam'd the Proud, 
forc'd his way to the throne, and to ufurpa- 
tion added the moft execrable and avow'd ty- 
ranny. The ' Patricians, who had favoured 
his ufurpation, either from their hatred to 
Tullius and the Plebeians, or from the hopes 
of (baring in the Government, with which, 
according to Dionyfius, they had been pri- 
vately allur'd, were the firft who fek the 
bloody effeds of his arbitrary temper. Not 
only the friends of Tullius, and thofe whom 

f DIonyf. Halicarn, lib. 4. p. i82. edit. 1546. 
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hcfufpeded as uncafy under his ufurpation, 
but all who 'were diftinguifti'd by their fupe- 
rior wealth fell a facrifice to his fufpicion or 
avarice. All fuch were accus'd, by his pro- 
fligate emiffaries, of many fiftitious crimes, 
but particularly of a confpiracy againft his 
perfon ^ the common pretence of all tyrants. 
As the tyrant himfelf fat as judge, all de- 
fence was ufelefs. Some received fentence of 
death, fome of baniftiment, and the eftates 
of both were alike confifcated. The greater 
ntimber of thofe that were accus'd, knowing 
the true motives of the tyrant's coridud:, and 
defpairing of fafety, voluntarily left the city ; 
but fome of the greateft note were privately 
murder'd by his orders, whofe bodies could 
never be found. When he had fufficiently 
thinn'd the Senate by the death, or banifli- 
ment of its moil; valuable members, he fiU'd 
up the vacant (eats with his own creatures. 
But as he allow'd nothing to be proposed or 
done there, but in conformity to his or- 
ders, he reduc'd it to an empty form, with- 
out the leaft (hadow of power. * The Ple- 
, beians, who beheld with plcafure the fufFer- 
ings of the Patricians, which they efteem'd 
a juft punifliment for their behaviour under 
the reign of TuUius, were quickly treated 
with much greater feverity. For the Tyrant 

> Dionyft Halicarn. id. ibid* 

not 
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not only abolifli'd all the laws which TuUius 
had eftablifli'd to fecure them againft the op- 
preflions of the J^atricians, but loaded them 
with ruinous taxes, and prohibited all their 
publick religious affemblies, that they might 
have no opportunity of meeting to form kr 
cret confpiracies. Proceeding then upon the 
conftant maxim of all Tyrants, that idlenefs 
in the people is the parent of feditionj he 
exhaufted them fo much by the flavifti drudg- 
ery, in which he kept them conftaritly cmr 
ploy'd at the publick works, that the Patri- 
cians rejoic'd in their turn at the heavier mi- 
feries of the Plebeians, whilft neither of them 
cndeavour'd to put a period to their common 
calamities. After the Romans had groan'd 
five and twenty years under this cruel and 
Ignominious bondage, the rape committed 
by Sextus, the eldeft fon of Tarquin, upon 
Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, an emi- 
nent Patrician, and near relation of the Tar- 
quiri family, produced a coalition of both or- 
ders, which ended in the expulfion of Tar- 
quin and his fons, and a folemn abjuration of 
monarchical Government. 

The tyranny of Tarquin had made the 
very name of King fo odious to the Romans 
in general, that the Patricians, who were 
the chief condudors of this revolution, 
found it no difficult matter to cftablifli an 

Arf- 
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* Ariftocracy upon the ruins of Monarchy. 
Two Magiftrates were appointed, term'd 
Confuls, vefted with the regal power, whofe 
office was annual and eledive. The Senate 
was fiird up out of the moft eminent of the 
Plebeians, after they had firft been created 
Patricians, and the people reftor'd to their 
right of holding aflemblies, of giving their 
votes, and doing whatever they were intitled 
toby former cuftoms. But the power of the 
people .was rather nominal than real. For 
though the Confuls were annually eleded by 
the fufFrages of the people, a privijedgc 
which carried the appearance of a Democra- 
cy, yet as the votes were taken by centuries, 
not by tribes, the Patricians were generally 
mafters of the cledlion. It is remarkable 
that, after the expullion of Tarquin, Diony- 
lius conftantly terms the new Government 
an Ariftocracy. It evidently appears too 
through the whole remaining part of his hif- 
tory, that there was a felfifli and haughty 
fad!ion amongft. the Patricians, who affedted 
a tyrannical Oligarchy, and aim'd at reducing 
the Plebeians to a ftate of fervitude. Vale- 
rius, furnam'd Poplicola, the moft humane 
patriot of all thofe who were concerned in 
banifliing the Tarquins, introduced fome be- 
neficent laws, which, according to Dionyfi- 

* Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. 5. p. 205. 
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us, gave great relief to the Plebeians, For 
by one he made it capital for any perfon to 
cxcrcife any magiftracy over the Romans, un- 
lefs that office fliould be received from the 
people : as he order'd by another, that no 
Roman fhould be punifh'd without a legal 
trial ', and that if ahy Roman fhould be con- 
demned by any Magiftrate to be fin*d, whip- 
ped, or put to death, the condemned perfon 
might appeal from the fentence of that Ma« 
giftrate to the people, and (hould be liable to 
no punifhment 'till his fate had been deter* 
min'd by their fufFrages. A plain proof that 
the Plebeians 'till that time labour'd under 
grievances hot very confiftent with their pre- 
tended liberty. Another proof may be drawn 
from the wretched ftate of the Plebeians, un- 
der the cruel appreffions arifing from the ava- 
rice and extortions of the Patricians, which 
jGrft gave birth to thofe perpetual feditions,' 
which fill the hiftory of that Republick. 
For as the Roman foldiers, who were all free 
citizens, not only paid their proportion of 
the taxes, but were oblig'd to ferve in the 
field at their own expence during the whole 
campaign, this frequently oblig'd them to 
borrow money at high intereft of the Patri- 
cians, who had engrofs'd by far the greater 
part of the publick wealth. But as the Ro- 
man territories were often ravag'd by their 
neighbours in thofe wars, which Tarquin 
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perpetually incited to procure the recovery of 
his crown, the lofs fell heavieft upon the Ple- 
beians, who were frequently ftript of all 
their effeds, and reduced to the utmoft po- 
verty. Hence unable to pay the principal of 
their debts, join'd to an accumulated load of 
ufury upon ufury, they were furrender'd by 
the judges to the difcretion of their creditors* 
Thefc unfeeling wretches confined their debt- 
ors in chains, tortur'd their bodies with whips, 
and treated them with fuch inhumanity,, that 
great numbers of the Romans were in as bad 
a fituation as the poor Athenians when Solon 
iirft undertook the adminiftration. The ef- 
fedts of this deteftable treatment of people, 
who had been taught to call thenifelves free, 
appeafd about twelve years after the eFcflion 
of their new Government. For when the 
Tarquins had rais'd up a confederacy of thir- 
ty cities of the Latins againft them, the Ple- 
beians peremptorily refused to enlift 'till a 
vote was pafs'd for- the abolition of their 
debts. As perfuafions had no cfFefl:, the 
Senate met upon the occafion. Valerius, the 
fon of the humane Poplicola, pleaded ftrong- 
ly in favour of the people, but was violently 
opposed by Appius Claudius, a haughty and 
imperious ihan, who is term'd by Dionyfius 
an abettor of the Oligarchy, and head of that 
faftion, which were enemies to the people. 
The moderate men amongft the Senators 

pro- 
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propos*d, that the debts (hould be paid out 
of the publick treafury ; a meafure which 
would preferve the poor for the fervice of the 
State, and prevent any injuftice to the credi- 
tors* Salutary as this meafure muft feem, 
the oppofition was fo great that nothing was 
agreed to, and the refult of the debates was, 
" That no decree fliould be made at pre/en t 
relating to this affair, but that as foon as the 
war fliould be concluded with fuccefs, the 
Confuls Ihould lay it before the Senate, and 
take their vote upon the occafion. That in 
the mean time no debt fliould be fued for, 
and that the execution of all laws, except 
thofe relating to the war, fliould be fufpcnd- 
ed." This decree did not wholly quiet the 
ferm^t amongil the people. Several of the 
poorer fort demanded an immediate abolition 
of their debts, as the condition for their tak- 
ing a fliare in the dangers of the war, and 
look'd upon this delay rather as an impofi- 
tion. The Senate, who, as the event fliew'd, 
were determined never to grant their rcqueft, 
and yet were afraid of new commotions, re- 
folv'd to abolifli the Confulfliip, and all other 
Magiftracies for the prefent, and to invefl a 
new Magiftrate with abfolute and unlimited 
. power, and fubjeft to no account for his ac- 
tions. This new officer was term'd the Dic- 
tator, and the duration of his office was li- 
mited to fix months, at the end of which 

term 
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term the Confuls were to refume their for- 
mer authority. The chief reafon, as * Dio- 
liyfius informs us, which induc'd the Senate 
to make ufe of this dangerous expedient, was 
to evade that law which Poplicola had pro- 
cured in favour of the Plebeians, which made 
it death for aMagiftrate to puni(h a Roman 
without a legal trial, or before he was con- 
demned by the people. The Senate then 
made a decree for the cledlion of a Didatori 
and the Plebeians ignorant, as Dionyfias ob- 
ferves, of the importance of that decree, not 
only confirmed the refolutions of the Senate, 
but gave up to them the power of chufing 
the perfon who fhould be inverted with that 
dignity. Titus Lartius, one of the Confuls, 
was nominated by his coUegue according to 
the form at that time agreed upon in the Se- 
nate. When the Diftator appeared in all 
the pomp and grandeur of his new office, 
he ftruck a terror into the moft turbulent, 
and the people, thus trick'd out of that law 
which was their only protedlion, immediate- 
ly fubmitted. Lartius, who feems to have 
been one of the greateft men of his time, 
order'd in a* general regifter of all the Ro- 
mans, and form'd his army after that wife ' 
method firft inftituted by Servius Tullius. 
When he took the field he pcrfuaded the La- 
. tins, by his fingular addrcfs, to dilband their 
forces and conclude a truce, and thusdivert- 

' Dionyf, Halicarn* lib. 5. p. 247. 
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ed the impending ftorm without fi^iting. 
He then returned home, and refigned his 
office before the time was expir'd, without 
having exercis'd any one a& of feverity upon 
a iingle Roman* A noble inftance q£ ihop 
deration and publick virtue 1 

At the expiration of the truce, which wa| 
made for one year only, the Latins took the 
field with a powerful army. Aulus Poft<« 
humius was created Didtator by the Romans, 
and a decifive battle was fou^t near the 
Lake Regillus, in which the Romans were 
compleatly vidtors. Sextus Tarquin was 
kiird tipon the fpot, and old Tarquin the 
father dy'd foon after. As foon as this war 
was ended, the Senate, regardlefs of their 
promiie, ord^'d all thofe fuits for debt to 
be determined according to law, which had 
been fufpended during the war. This fakh«^ 
lefs proceeding rais'dfuch violent common- 
tions amongft the people, that a foreign war 
wais judg'd the beft expedient to div^ t the 
ftorm which threatened the Ariftocracy. The 
haughty Appius Claudius^ and Pabliut Ser^ 
vilius, a man of a very different cbara&er, 
were nominated Confuls by Pofthumius and 
his ' coUegue, which feems amajnifcfl invafion 
of the rights of the people. A war was 
refolv'd upon againfl the Volfcians,. but the 

» Dionyf. Halicarn. Ifb. 6. p. 255, 
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Plebeians again refiis'd to obey the fummbns 
for mlifting. Servilius adher'd to the max- 
ims of Valerius, and advis'd an immediate 
decree for the abolition of the debts. But 
he was furioufly opposed by * the inexorable 
Appius, who callol him a flatterer of the 
people, and declared that it would be giving 
up the Government to the people when they 
had it in their power to live under an A- 
riftocracy. After much time was fpent in 
thcfe debates, Servilius, who was a popular 
man, prfevail'dupon the Plebeians, by his in* 
treaties, and rais'd an artoy of volunteers, 
with which he marched againft the enemy. 
The Volfcians, who plac'd their chief depen- 
dance upon the difunion whidh prevailed 
amongft the Romans, fobmitted to whatever 
terms the Conful (hould think proper to im- 
pofe, and delivered three hundred hoftages 
chofen out of their principal families, as a 
fecurity for their behaviour. But this fub- 
midion was far from real, and was calculated 
only to amufe the Romans and gain time for 
their military preparations. War was once 
more decreed againft the Volfcians; but whilft 
the Senate was deliberating abput the number 
of the forces proper to be employed, a man 
advanc'd in years appeared in the Foruna and 

* jDionjf, Halicarn, lib, 6. p. 26$. 
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implor'd die aflifiance (^ the people. ' Fa* 
mine £kt pi^r'd in his p$de apd meagre fac^ 
and the fc^ualid hue of his dfe(s indicate4 
the extreme of povjertj aod wretchedness. 
This man, who was npt unknown to db^ 
peofde, and, according to report^ had f^p 
a command in the ^rmy^, iSrfl; fhew'd feyer^ 
honourable icars in his breaft, remains of tlif 
wounds he had received in the fervice, o| 
his country, and then informed them : 'VT'Im^ 
<^ he had been preient in eight and tvj^eptgf 
*^ battles, and frequently reopiv'd rewarc^ 
" beftow'd only upon fuperipr br^veiy^i; 
<^ That in the Sabine war hi^ cattle wet? 
*^ driveti <^ by the enemy> his efjt^te. plwur 
'^ dered, and his houfe reduc'd to auie§; 
^^ that undq: thefe unhappy circumftan^;^^ 
^^ he was compelled to borrow money tq.piay 
^* the publick taxes; that thi? dd)t, siqcttr 
" mulated by ufury^ reduced him to the M 
" neceffity of felling the qftate dcfcend.?d 
•* to him from his aixcsftpfs, with , what 
" little effeds he had remaining: but tjis^t 
** all this proving, info%iwt, his devoiirwg 
^' debts, likea wafUngconiiimption, had,^^^^ 
" tack'd his pprfon, and he with hi^ two 

* t hayechfefiy foUow'd Livy in hi; beautiful reUtio^ 
of this 2^f^alr, as the defcriptioh he gives of this un- 
Irappy ofcje^l, is not only much more ftriking than tha 
of Dionyfius, but one of the moft pathcdck I ever 
met with in hiftory. Liv. lib^a. p. 92* 

** ions 
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** ions were deliver'd up as flaves, and led 
** aWay td th6 fliaughtcr houfe by his drc- 
« ditors/' Whtn be had faid this, he thrt w 
off his rags, and ibewM his back jn^t bleed^ 
ing from the fcourge of his metcilefs ftiafter. 
This i^ht inflam^ the people greatly, but 
tfee debtors breaking out of thdr creditors 
houfes, moft of whom were loaded With 
ehaiins and fetters, rais'd their fury even td 
riiadnefs^ If any one deflr'd them to tajke 
up arms in defence of theif country, the 
debtors fliew'd * their chains, as the reward 
thtey had met With for their paff ferviccs, 
and afked with a fneer, whether fuch blef- 
Irhgs were worth fighting for. Whilft num- 
bers of them openly decldrM that it was 
much more eligible to be flaves to the 
Volfcians than the Patricians. The Senate, 
quite difconccrted by the violence of the 
tun^ tjt^ intreated Servilius to take the ma- 
nagement of the people. For an eipreft 
was juft arrived from the Latuis, with advice 
that a nomerdus artxiy of the enemy had 
already cnter'd thfcir territories.; Servilius 
remotiftrated to the bcdple the confequericcs 
of difunion at fo critical a junfturej and pa* 
cify'd them by the affttrancc that the Senate 
would confirm whatever conccflions he 
(hcmld nukcj he then ordered the qrier to 

, * Di0nyf.Hallc»n;l}b.6i, f). a68. 

R 2 p?o- 
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proclaim, that no citizen who voluiliCsuilf 
inlifted (hOuld be fubjeA to the demands 1^ 
infolts of his creditors whilft the army coti^ 
tinned in the field. The people now flock- 
ed in with chearfulncfs, and the levies Were 
foon compleated. Servilius took the fielcl 
and defeated the Volfcians, made bimfi^ 
mafter of their camp, took feveral of theit 
cities, and divided the wbole plunder aak>ng(i 
his foldiers. At the news of this fucti^fi 
the fanguinary * Appius order'd all the Vdf^ 
fcian hoftages to be brought into the Forbmi 
there to be whipped and publickly beheadd^. 
And when at his return Servilius demanded 
a triumph, he loudly oppos'd it, call'd hiifi 
a faiftious man, and accufed him of defraud^ 
ing the treafury of the booty, and prevailed 
upon the Senate to deny him that bonodK 
Servilius, enraged at this ufa'ge, entered the City 
in triumph with his army, amidft the aC^ 
clamations of the people, to the great iflw* 
tification of the Patriciahs. 

Under the following confulftiip the Sa- 
bincs prepared to invade the Romans, and 
the people again refusM to ferve unle6 the 
debts were firft abolifli'd. Lartius, thfe firft 
difliator, pleaded ftronglyfor the people, but 
. the inflexibljc Appius prdpos'd the nomination 
of a Didator; as the only remedy againft the 

* Dipiiyf. Halicarfl. W>. 6. p. 270. 

^ - mutiny. 
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H^Utinyi. His motion was carry'd in the Se?/ 
nate by a majority of voices, and Manias 
Vialerii:i$, a brotker to the great Poplicola, was 
created Diflaton Valeriusi who was 2, naaa 
Q(f great- hon^r, engaged his word to the 
Plebeians, that if they would ferve chear- 
lb]ly iQpon this occafion, he would undertake 
th^j^ Senate ihould reward them by quieting 
t^ contefts relating to their debts, and 
granting whatever they could reafonably de- 
f^e/ anid commanded, at the fame time that 
HQrCiti^en Should befued for debt during his 
adipiniftration. The people had fo often 
^;5perienc'd the publick virtue of the Va- 
lerian femily, and no longer apprehenfive of 
being again irapos'd upon, ojfFer'd themfclves 
In fuch crowds, than ten legions of four 
thoufand men each were levied, the greateft 
army of natives the Romans had ever brought 
into the field. The Didator fini/h'd the 
campaign with glory, was. rewarded with a 
triumph, and difcharg'd the* people from farr 
tbcr fervice. VThisftep was not at all a- 
greeable to the Senate, who feac'd the peo- 
ple would now claim the performance of the 
Dictator's promifes. Their fear^ were jiuft j 
for Valerius kept bis word with the people, 
and mov'd the Senate that the prom Ife they 
had made to him might be taken into con<« 

^ Pionyf. Halicarn, lib. 6* p. 2j6^>^jj\ 

. jR 3 fidcration^' 
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i^ideradon. But die Appk&^^tiabn oppoi!d 

it with the otiBoft virvdenoe, and erAaimM 

againil his family as flatimcs of the pet^, 

and intiodacen of pemidoas kws« Vafe* 

ritts, finding his motion 0Ver*-nikd^ re{mii(di'd 

the Senate for \ their be haxrionr^ and femeid 

the confeouenors which would attend it^ 4md 

quitting VCA Senate abreplly calHd ait aflenft- 

hly of the people. After he had dia&k'd 

tiiem for their fidelity and braveiy, htijn* 

formed them of the ufage he had met>w«(h 

in the Senate, and dedar'd how gr^idy 1)^h 

he and they had been imposM upon, 4iid 

refigning his office, iufemitied himfelf to 

whatever treatment thepeqile (houid iftlfik 

proper. The people Ixard htm with equal 

veneration and compaflion, and atteiided him 

home from the Forum with repeated accki- 

mations. The Plebeians now kept no mea* 

fures with the Senate, but aiTembied <]pea}yi 

and confulted about feceding fircnn the Pa- 

^k:ians^ To prevent this ftep, the Senate 

order 'd the confols not to difmifs their «- 

mies/but lo lead them out into the ddd» 

under pretence that the Sabines Were fgain 

preparing for an invafion* The confuk) left 

the city and indamp'd nearly together r hut 

the foldiers, indigated by one Sicinniua iBel- 

lutus, fei^^'d the arms ai^ enfigns^ to iavoid 

violating their military oath, feceded from the 

confulS; and after they had appointed Sicinnius 

com- 
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commander m clao^^ inamif^d on a certdn 
eiaioraoe near the river Ai^k), which from 

©e Ae U6k^ Moiintaia. / ^ . . 

When the newa of this feceffion was 
Jbrou^t to Rome> the confufion was £> 
gftt^ thsl the city had the eppeapance of 
ffjplftce taken by ftoniiy and the Appian-fac- 
tUm were ievefely reproaeh'd as the caufe of 
^lthi$ defertion. Thek enemies, at the fame 
time oiaking: kiroads up to the vieiy gates of 
Rcfngie, increased the graeral conft^nationj as 
the Patriciaos were terribly afraid they would 
be join d by t):^ feoeders. But the ibldiers 
behay'd with fo much decency and modera- 
tion, that the ^ Senate after long debates lent 
deputies to invite than to return,, with the 
pcoo^ of a general amnefty. The offer 
was received wkh fcorn, and the Patricians 
*fere charg'd with difiimuUtion^ m pretend- 
ing ignorance of the juft demands of the 
Plebeians, and the true caufe of their iie- 
ceflion. At the return of the deputies, the 
aiiair wa& again debated in the Senate. A- 
grippa Meneniu^, a man refpefkable for his 
fuperior wifdom and thwou^h knowledge of 
the true principles of gov^nmenti an d who was 
alike an enemy to tytanpy in the Ariftocracy, 
and iiGentioufiiie& in the people, advis'd 
healing meafutes, and proposal to iend fuch 
perfons as the people could confide in with 
K^ full 
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full power to p9t an^nd to the feditkm iit 
the manner they (bould judge moft pfopcfi 
without farther application to the Senate. 
Manius Valerius, the laft Di^tor, fpoke 
next, aiid reminded .the Senate^ " Tfaatihis 
*^ predldions of the evil$ which. WDiddce^ 
^' fult froai their breach <^ paxm& were 
^^ now verify'd, thi»t he a^vis'd afpeed)nac-r 
^^ con>cnodation widi the peppfe, left ithe 
^^ fanoie evils^ if fufier'il to make a facther 
^^ progref$, fhould become idicurabJb i diat 
^' in his opinion the demands of the people 
^< would rife higher than the baiie alK>lil3ion 
f< of debts, $uidthat they would infiftupon 
5' fuch fccurity as might be. the firm piar-r 
*' dian of their rights aad liberty for djo 
?' futpre. Becaufe the laJe irtftitution of 
'^ the Pidlatojrfliip had fupcrfeded the Va-? 
?* lerian-law which was before the only 
«v guardian pf their liberty, and thp late 
?' denial of a triumph to the Confel Scr^ 
^* viliu§5 whohad deferv'd that honojur more 
*^ than ^y man in Rome, evidently .prov'd, 
i\ that the people were depriv'd of almoft 
" all thofe privileges they had formerly en- 
" joy'd, fincea Conful md aDi<aatcf who 
'\ fhew'd the leaft concerufor the inleredt 
" of the people, were tceetted with abufe 
«* and ignominy by the Senate: timtbc.did 
^' not impute thefe arbitrary' mcafures to the 
*' moil con^^dera^e and f!^pe<SabJe pcrCons 

y flimongf^ 
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¥ dmongSt \k^ P^tirlcians/ but to a coim-^ 

^^ bination of proud and avaritious men 

^^ wholly intent upon unwarrantable gain ; 

^^ wjio by advancing large fums at exceffive 

^^ inteireft, bad cnflav'd many of their feU 

^' low-citizens, and by their cruel and in^ 

^^. faiting treiUtnient of their unhappy debt- 

^*; ors, had alienated the whole body of 

ff the Plebeians from the Ariftocracy : that 

^ thefe men, by forming themfelves into a . 

^ fadlion^j and placing Appius, a known 

** enemy to the people and abettor of thq 

«V Oligarchy, at their head, had under his 

^* patronage rednc'd the commonwealth to 

^* its prefent dcfperate fituation/' He con- 

funded by feconding the motion of Mene- 

»ius for fending ambaffadors to put a fpeedy 

end to the fedition upon "the beft terms they 

ihould be able to obtain. 

. Appius, finding himfclf thus perfonally 

attacked, rofe up and reply'd to Valerius in a 

hot inflammatory fpeech full of the moft 

virulent invcftivcs. He deny'd thathe was 

cvar. guilty of inflating his debtori : " He 

^' deny'd too, that thofe who had afted in 

«^ that manner could be charged with injuf- 

t^ tipe, fince they had done no more than 

•* the laws allow'd. He affirmed that the 

<* impUtatiort of being an enemy to the pco- 

f< :plc, and favouring Oligarchy, arofe from 

V 1^ feis ilcady adherence to the Ariftocracy, 



^^ aftdecjiianyafi^dod aUthofe of i^fmtwr 
^ wortb^ who Uke hiia difdaiti'd t6 te gb- 
.^* vem'd Jby th«ir inferbf Sr or to Ibffi^ 
^ * fbrm of govcrnmcBft wluoh thcfhjRd m- 
^ herited from their anceftoi^ lo detiateaitfo 
>^ the worft of all eoiiftttatiQos> a Deoid- 
^* ofacy. He recriminated opon Vaiciuip^ 
^f and cbafg'fd him ' with akning at T^niif, 
^^ by coiirtiag the moft profligate of thed- 
*^ tizcas^ a& the moft effedual ^ad Aotteft 
^^ way of inflaviog his country^ Hci tostidd 
^ the feccders, vile, mead wretchei^.^^a 
^^ thoughlle& fenfeiefs multitude, whofepre- 
'^^ ibnt acrogance' had been firft infpiif«l6y 
^f that oM man, ashecontemptaoufiy^eaU'd 
>• Valerius; He declared abfoiutely a^inft 
^* fending ambafladors, or making the ktift 
'^ CQBEsffioBi andadvis'd rather to arm. the 
^^ ilaves and fend for afiiftance from their 
*^ allies the latins, than fobniit to any thing 
^"^ that t»ght derogate from the power and 
^* dimity of the Patricians. He proposed, 
** if the fcceders ihould i^pear in arms a* 
^* gainft them, to put their wives and 
*^ children to death before their faces by 
•** the moA fevcre and ig^nominioos tor- 
^^ tores. Bttt if they wpuTd fubmit at dif- 

» Ilis reiiiaii^^q d^t A^pm ^enps the Af^^xmj^ 

vfhkh at that vei:y tinw was baldly of fcventcpp years 
■ftanding, the form of government which thejr had 
inherited frcni flieir atlceftors. . * 

«* crctioJR 



^ cretion to iht Senate, he advbfd to treat 

^ them with ^noderdttoDv' Thisf fpvech 

produced a vkiest tomiiltm the Setiatt, aiK| 

iht yoQDg Patricfatis who adher^ |o Apphia 

behav'd wi^ ib laraidi ioibkoce} that ^e 

|[>oDfdils thresiieped'to exclude theoi .from the;; 

l^ribick ooiisifels, fay a law which fhould fix 

^1^ for the qudification of every Sena- 

tor* Nothiag was determined at that dme^ 

tMit in a few days, the moderate party, fop* 

ported by the firmt^fs of the Confols, pre-- 

yail'd i^ainil the ftill infiexiUe Appios, aiid 

ten ambafTadors, at the head of M^hom were 

Menenius and Valerius, were &nt with folt 

powers to treat with the feced^s. After 

many debiftes, Menenius in the name of 

the Senate promised full redre& of all their 

grieyances wi^ refpeft to the debts, and , 

offer'd to confirm tbis^promife I^thelblemii 

oaths of all the ambafiadors. His ofler wa^ 

. upon the point of being accepted, when 

Lucius Junius, who alFeSed the fumame of 

Bmtus, a bc^d and abk Plebmn, interpos'dj, 

and inMed upon fuch a fecurity f|t»m the 

iSenate as might prolJedi; the Pltbemns for the 

future from the power of their enemies, who 

intght find an opportunity of wreaking their 

vengeance on the people for the ftep they 

bad taken. When MenefeiuS defir'd to know 

what fecurity he required, Junius demanded 

jeaye fof the people to chufe annually a cer? 

tain 
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tmn number of migiQxatcs out of their own 
body, vefted with the power of dcftpoding 
their rights ^f^d liberties, and piroteding ihm 
perfon^ from :inj[ury and /violence. As this 
jiew and unexpeded d^Pfiand feem'd. of too 
great cqnfcquence; to be gra^s^ed by the anjrr 
baffadprs, Valcriua with fame others wew 
ieti;t to take.the opinbn of the Senate^upc^ 
thi3t /ubjefl:. . Valerius bid this demand be?- 
focf^ the Senate, and gave his opinion tha£ 
the favour ihoukl be granted, a/id Appivi&^ 
9$ ufual, opposed it withi outrageouist; ^r^nt 
BMt.th« n>ajority> determin'd at alhe^ntSfto 
put a period to the feceflioD^ ratified aU the 
prginifes. made by the: amba(i^dors>. >i^ 
granted the dcfir'd fecurity. The fec^rs 
held: their aflembly in the camp, pnd taking 
the. votes by curiae, eIe<S^d five perfons for 
iheir annual magiftrates, who were termed 
Tribunes of the . people. By a kw m^e 
immediately ^after the eleftion, tbe perfpM 
oi the Tribunp? were render'^ facredi smd 
the people pblig'd themfelves to fwear by 
whatever was held moflt facred that , they 
thd their posterity would iprpfcrv^ it invicH 
lably. ...... ./ 

.The credion of the tribunitial-poweti 
which happened about feventeen years after 
the expulfion of the Kings, is certainly the 
lera from which the liberty bf the Roman 
people ought properly to be dated. All the 

neigh- 
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iieighbdtjring ^SfettfeS'were at that time fub* 
jeft to Ariftocracy,' where the people had 
little or no fhare in the government, and it 
lappears evidently^ froiii the R^man hift»i- 
anS that -the Romans intended to eftabliOi 
tfefe^fariie fdrrti of government at. Rome after 
th'e abolition of Monarchy. Fbr the Senate, 
fts^Livy ' informs us, gave a loofe to thaf 
unfbounded joy which the death 6f Tarquia 
il^fpir'4, and begun to opprefs and injute the 
people, whom 'till that time they had courts 
cd' with the iftnoft affiduity. But Sailuft 
is niore full and explicit. For he * affirms, 
*^ That after the expulfion of the Kings, as 
long as the fear of Tarquin and the burthen- 
fortie wiir with the Etrurians kept the Romans 
in fufpence, the government was adminifter'd 
with equity and moderation. But as foom 
is ever the dread of thofe impending dan* 
gefs* was remov'd, the Senate begun to do- 
mineer over the people and treat them as 
flaives ; irtfli<fting death or fcourging after the 
arbitrary manner of defpotick Tyrants ; ex- 
pelHng them from their lands, and arrogating 
th& whole power of government to them- 
fclves, without communicating the leafl: 
(bare of it to the Plebeians." Thus the 

: ': Liv. lib. a. p. 91. 
* Saltuft. Fragment* apud AMgufttn. do Civiute Dei, 

Irib. 2. cap. iS-cdit^frobei]. J569. [ 

people. 
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people^ before the cieaMn of thk ffift^ 
tracy, were amus'd with the name ^f LiBei^ 
ty^ whilfil: in fad: they had only chang'd^ 
Tyranny c^ one, for the more gatling yo^ 
i» three hundred. But the mbunitial-{)dwei^ 
prov'd an invincible obftacle to the arb^i^ttj^ 
fchenies of die Ariflocratack fadion, and 
at laft introduc d that due admixture <^' Def^ 
mocracy, which is fo effentialiy nt&^Bl^ 
to the.conftitution of a well regulated Re- 
publick. 

As a minute detail of a hiftory fd #iitf 
known as that of the Rx>mans would ti^ 
quite fuperfluous, I (hall only obferve^ Thaf 
the Democftticfc power in that Repi^liek 
did not arrive at ks ]u& ibte of indepen* 
dance^ /till the Plebeians were not €mly en*^ 
titled to the higheft pofts and digniues, eqtial^ 
ly with the Patricians, but 'till the Plebifeita 
or decrees made by the people in their af*' 
fcmbly by tribes, were confirmed to be 
equally as btading as thofb made in their'af^ ' 
fembly by centuries^ This law was 6#ft 
made whe» the Tyranny of the Decemvirs 
w^S abolifh'd by the fecotid iecefiion of the 
peofde to the Sacred Moimtam, but was per-" 
petually violatjed by the overbearing pc^er 
of the Ariftocracy^ But an event ^mihtW^ 
that which occafion'd the iirftfeceflkai c^the 
people, to which they prq)erly ow'd the €«i- 
gin of thdr libttty, was the ciiofe of the 

. third 
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thkd and hH ibce€kivwfaich fuller cotxipkated 
that liberty, and gare the £uai blow to tfao 
2f;\Atf^y^AnQiQCti^^ Veturias, tbo 

Son ^f Tkus Veturius^ who had leen Ckm^ 
&d and dy'^ infolrent^ borrcrv'd a fam of 
moQ^y of one.Pk)tiiis to defray dM ^expences 
of his fathw*8 foncraL As die father wad 
greatly indebted to die fame Plodus, he de« 
ifiaftded of young Veturios the payment of 
boda debts which his father and bs himfidf 
had contraded* As the unhappy young 
waA yras utterly unable to fatisfy the demand, 
PIptius feiz'd his unfortunate ddal^r, and con- 
fin'dhim to the work of a ilave^ 'tili be hiid 
difcharg'd both principal andk^reft Ve^ 
turius bore his fervitude with patience, and 
did hi$ utmofl to pleafe his credi^on But 
as he i^fus'd to gratify the detefhble pafflon 
qf theinfamous Plotius, he todated him with 
the utmoft inhumanity to fence htm to a 
compliance^ One day be had the good for - 
tune to efcape out of the houfe of his mer- 
dk& cr^itof^ and fled to the Forum, whem 
he ihew'd his back torn withih-ipes and his 
body cover'd with blood, and e%platn'd the 
reafon of his ihocking treatti^mt. The peo* 
pie, eiiragM at fo dreadful a fjpedfe^ dc-- 
manded ah abfolute £kurity againil: that law, 
which gave the credftors fubh^ a (hsuneful 
pojwcr over thdr Jnfolvent idebrors. For 
though that law had been abd^'d near forty 
4 years 
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years before upon a like occafion, yet di0 
Patricians, by their fuperior power, had again 
revived it. The Confuls reported the affair 
to the Senate, who committed Plotius to 
prifon, and ordered all thofe who were in 
cuftody for debt to be fct at liberty. The 
Plebeians, not fatisfy'd with thefe trifling 
conceflions, infifted upon the abfblute abo« 
lition of that inhuman law ; but they were 
oppos'd with equal animofity by the Patri* 
qians. Defpairing therefore of gaining their 
point by intreaties and remonftrances, they 
retir'd in a body to the Janiculum, refolutely 
determined never to enter the city, 'till they 
had received full fatisfadtion. The Senate, 
alarm'd at this feceffion, had recourfe to their 
bft rcfburce in all defperate cafes, the crea- 
tion of a Dictator. (^Hortenfius was no^ 
minated Dictator upon this occafion, a man 
of great temper and prudence, and a real 
friend to liberty. As he was veiled with 
abfolute power by virtue of his office, he 
totally aboliftj'd that law which had given 
fuch juft caufe of unealinefs, and notwirh- 
ftanding all the oppofition of the Senate, 
revived and confirmed two laws which had 
been formerly made, though conftantly vio- 
lated by the Patricians. One was, " that 
the decrees made by the Plebeians fhould be 
equally, obligatory to the Patricians j" the 
other, '* That all laws pafs'd in the Senate, 

fliould 
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fhould be laid before the Comitia, or aflem- 
blies of the people, either to be confirm'd or 
rejedcd/' Thus the liberty, which the Ple- 
beians hiad acquired by the firft feceffion, was 
confirrn'd in the plaineft and ftrongeft man- 
ner by the laft^ which happened about two , 
hundred and fix years after. For the Patri- 
cians, from that memorable aera, had fcarcc 
any other advantage over the Plebeians, ex- 
cept what arofe from their fuperior wealth, 
and that refpeft which is naturally paid by 
inferiors to men of fuperior birth. 

It is evident, from that fudden change 
which the Plebeians experienc'd in the beha- 
viour of the Patricians at the death of Tar- 
quin, that if the Senate could have fupported 
themfelves in that arbitrary power, which 
they fo vifibly aim'd 4t, the condition of the 
people would have been juft like that of the 
Polifli peafants under their imperious Lords. 
For in that deteftable Ariftocracy, the Patri- 
cians, not content with the wealth. of the 
Republick, which centered chiefly in their 
own body, us'd their utmofl efforts to en- 
grofs the intire pofTefiion of the lands. The 
feceffion of the people, and the creation of 
the Tribunes, defeated the fcheme th9y had 
form'd for eftablifhing an Atiftocratick ty- 
ranny. But the frequent attempts to revive 
the Agrarian law prove undeniably, that the 
Patricians never loft fight of- their ambitious 
S views 
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views of aggrandizing their fantilies bj an il« 
legal afuqnoion of the oonquer'd lands. Spo- 
irius Cafiius, a Patrician, wts the firft aiKlK>r 
of this law, about eight years afto^ the feed"* 
iion, with a view of raifing hinnfelf ta ^e 
regal power by conciliating the aficdion and 
interefl of the people* The law itfirlf was 
certainly juft, and founded upon that equali- 
ty in the diftribution of the land, which was 
a part of the conftitution, as fettled by tfaeir 
founder Romulas. The plea therefore ^f 
Caifius, '' That the lands, which had be^ 
*< conquered by the blood and valour of die 
*' people, fhould be taken from the rich and 
" appiy'd to the fcrvice of the publick,'' wis 
founded upon the ftrideft equity, as weH as 
the fundamental principles of their conffitu* 
tion. Even Appius, the moft inveterate ene-- 
my to the people, acknowledged the juftice 
of his propofal, fince he mov'd that commif* 
fioners ihpuld be appointed by the Senate to 
fix the boundaries of the land in qudlion, 
and fell, or let it out in farms for the benefit 
of the publick. This advice was unaninwuf- 
ly appr^v'd of, and the Senate pafs'd a dc* 
cree,'|^atten of the moft ancient confiibr 
Senators (hould be appointed commiflioners 
to carry this fchemc into execution. This 
decree at once pacify 'd the people and ruin'd 
Caffius. For as he had proposed to divide 
two thirds of the lands between the Latins 

and 
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Und the Kternici, whofi afliftancc he it that 
time courted, the people gave him up to the 
Tcfentfheht of the Senate, who condemned 
-him for plotting to introduce a fingk tyranny, 
and Ordered him to be thrown down the Tar- 
peiaft precipice. 

This wa(s the firft rife of the famous A- 
g^arian law, which occafion'd fuch frequent 
cOntcfts between the Senate and the people, 
and ftirr'd up the firft civil war in Rome, 
whidh ended in the murder of both the 
GraGchi, about three hundred and fifty years 
after. For the Senate not only evaded the 
nomination of the comniiffioners, as they 
had promised in their decree, but, whenever 
that affair was brought upon the carpet, they 
a&ed with ah infincerity and artifice which 
ktc highly inconfiftent with the fo much 
vatinted probffy of the Roman Senate. Un- 
lefs therefore we atten'^ to the true reafons, 
upon which the Agrariau law was originally 
founded, we can never form a right judg- 
ment of the perpetual diffentions between the 
Senate and the. Tribunes upon that fubjeft. 
For though the chief blame, in all thefe con- 
tefts, is moft commonly thrown upon the 
turbulent and feditious temper of the Tri- 
bunes, yet, if the real caufe of thofe diffcn- 
fipns is impartially exaniin'd, we fliall find 
the moft of them took rife from the avarice 
*nd*injuftice of the Patricians. But though 
S 2 the 
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the tribunitial power was fometimcs made 
fubfcrvient to the interefted views of fome 
ambitious Tribunes^ yet no argument can 
juftly be drawn from the abufe of that pow- 
er againft its real utility. For how much it 
was dreaded as the bulwark of the liberty of 
the people, is evident from this confideration : 
that it was reduced almoft to nothing by 
Sylla, and afterwards totally abforb'd by Au- 
guflus and the fucceeding Emperors, who I 
never look'd upon the people as thoroughly I 
inflav'd 'till they had annexed the tribunitid I 
power to the imperatorial dignity. 

I remarked before, that when the higheft 
dignities and employments in the Republick 
were laid open to the Plebeians, and the de- 
crees of the people had the fame force, and 
affeded the Patricians in the fame manner as 
thofe which were ifTued by the Senate, the 
Democratick power was rais'd to an equality 
with the Ariftocratick. But as a third power, 
or eftate (as we term it) was wanting, capable 
of preferving the requifite asquilibrium be- 
tween the other two, it was impoffible, from 
the very nature of the Republican conftitu- 
tion, that the equality between the two pow- 
ers could be long fupported. The concef- 
lions made by Hortenfius quieted indeed the 
civil diflentions -, and it is remarkable too, 
that after peace was reftor'd to the Repub- 
lick, the progrefs of the Roman ccHiquefts 

was 
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was fo amazingly rapid, that in little more 
than two hundred years from that period they 
had fubjugated the moft opulent Empires in 
the univcrfe. But the fame conquefts, which 
rais'd the Republick to the fummit of her 
grandeur, threw too much weight into the 
Democratick fcale/and, by totally corrupt- 
ing the Roman manners, brought on the fi- 
nal ruin of their liberty and conftitiition. 
For as every conquered Province created fuc- 
ceflively a new Government, thefe new dig- 
nities immediately created new objeds of 
avarice and ambition. But as the command 
of the armies, the government of Provinces, 
and the higheft pofts in the ftate, were difpof- 
ed of by the fufFrages of the people -, the 
candidates for thofe lucrative employments 
left no means unattempted to fecure a majo- 
rity. Hence, as the poor Plebeians were ex- 
tremely numerous, the man who was ahle to 
diftribute the greateft largefles, or divert the 
mob with the fineft (hews, was generally 
the moft fuccefsfuK When the intereft of 
the candidates was nearly equal, force was 
frequently made-ufe bf to decide the con- 
teft ; and it was not uncommon td fee the 
* Forum cover'd with the flaughter'd bodies 
of the eledlors. The Generals who were 
dedled fleec'd the Provinces to enable them- 

? rj^he place of ele£lion. 

S3 Selves 
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felves to keep up their intereft at hom^ with 
the pec^le, and connived at the rapines of 
their foldters to fecure their afia^ioos; 
Hence at Rome liberty degenerated into the 
moft outragious licentionihefs, wbilfl: the 
Ibldiers gradually wore off that parental lovse 
for their country^ which was omce the chsLi 
raderiftick of the Romans, and atts^'d 
themfclves wholly to the fortunes of their 
Generals. Hence the naoft fuccefsful leader| 
began to look upon themfelves no long^ as 
fervants, but as mafiers of the Republkk, 
and each endeavoured to fupport his prcten- 
fions by force of arms. The factions of Syl- 
la and Marius fill'd the city alternately with 
flaughter and rapine as the fortune of their 
refpeftive leaders prevail'd in the courfc oi 
that deftrudive conteft. And Rome frequent* 
ly felt the calamitous eifeds of war in her 
own bowels^ at a time when her vi<5loFious 
arms ahroad were adding new Provinces to 
her dominions. Thefe fadions were far ffom 
expiring with their leaders, but broke out 
again with the fame baleful fury under the 
firft and fecond Triumvirate. Each of thefe, 
ftriiSly fpeaking, were no more than coaili* 
tions of the fame fadions, where three chiefs 
united their fevcral parties to crufh every 
other. When they had accompli(h*d this, 
and fatiated their ambition, their avarice, and 
their private rcfcntments, by the moft bloody 

pro- 
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profcripttons, th^y quarreled abeut the divi^ 
fion of power^ Vikfi c.apt%in$ of banditti abo^t 
tte divifion erf booty, with whom they 
agreed In principle, and differ 'd Qply in de-r 
grec. Thcfe qq^rels occafion'd thofe civil 
wars, which gate the iinifhing blow to the 
Roman Republick. The ableft and moil 
daxigerous man, in each Triumv^'ate, prQV*d 
ztkffi the conqueror ; and Julius C»far firft 
piit thofe chains upon his country, which 
Auguftti$ rivetted beyond a poflibility of re- 
moval 

All the hiftorians, from whona, we havf 
rcceiv'd any account of the Rpnaan affairs, 
ikgree unantnKxufly in fi}(ing their conquefl: of 
Aniiochus the Great, as the xr^ from 
Mrhence we are to date the rife of luxury and 
corruption amongft theoi. ^ Livy affurcs us, 
that luxury was firftintroduc'd into their city 
by thozvmyof Manlius at their return fron^ 
Afia- They, he informs us, were the firft 
who made Rogae acquainted with the finely 
ornamented couches^ the rich qarpets, the 
eoabroider'd hangipgsi and other expenfive 
produ^iions^ of the loonq^ of Afia, with all 
thctfe elegant tables of yarious forms and 
workooanftiipi which were eftcem'd foeflcn^ 
tml a part of that n>agnificence which they 
a6^ed in th^r furniture. They jntroduc'd 
wenches, who fung and play 'd.^ppn different 
^nftrument?, with danccrs^ of an ticks, to 
S 4 heighten 
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heighten the iBirtb and indulgence of the 
table. To ibew to what height th^ earned 
the expence and luxury of the table, he adds, 
with iodignatioD, that a cook, who, bydieir 
frugal and tenaperate anceftors, was look'd 
upon, from his very office, as the vtleftllaire 
in the houlhold, was now efteem-d an officer 
of mighty confequence, and cookery was 
erected into an art, which before was looked 
upon as the mod fervile kind of drudg^. 
Yet new and flrange as thefe firft fpecimens 
might feem, Livy aflures us, that they were 
but trifles when compar'd to their fucceeding 
luxury. Before that fatal aera the Romans 
were poor, but they were contented and hap- 
py, becaufe they knew no imaginary wants ; 
and whilft their manners were virtuous, po- 
verty itfelf was honourable, and added a new 
luftrc to every other virtue. But when once 
they had contrafted a relifh for the luxury of 
Afia, they quickly found that the wealth of 
Afia was necefTary to fupport it; and this 
difcovery as quickjy produced a total change 
in their manners. Before that time the love 
of glory, and a contempt of wealth, was 
the ruling-paffion of the Romans. Since 
that tim^ money was the only objed of their 
applaufe and defire. Before, ambition im- 
peird them to war, from a thirft of domi-^ 
nion ; now avarice, for the fake of plunder 
to fupport tl^e expence of juxucy. Before, 

they 
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they fcem'd a race of Heroes ; they wer^ 
now a gang of idfatiable robbers, Former- 
ly, when they had reduced a people to obedi- 
cace, they r^ceiv'd them as their; allies 3 they 
now njade the conquered Nations their flaves^ 
They flecc'd the Provinces, and opprefs'd 
their friend?. As the great offices, which 
entitled the poffeffors to the command of ar- 
mies, and the government of Provinces, 
were difpos'd of by the votes of the people, 
no method was left unattempted to fecure 
a majority of fuiFrages* The candidates 
for thefe employments, not only exhaufted 
their own fortunes, but ftrain'd their credit 
to the utmoft, to bribe the people with fhews 
and donatives. To this infanious period we 
-muft fix the rife of that torrent of corrup- 
tion, which fo quickly delug'd the Roman 
Republick. , The fuccefsful candidates fet 
out for their Government, like hungry ema- 
ciated wolves, to fatten upon the blood of 
the mifcrable Provinces. Cicero makes heavy 
complaints of the rapine and extortion of 
thefe rapacious opprcflbrs ; and his orations 
againft Verres, when accused by the Sicilians, 
give us a compleat idea of the behaviour of 
a Roman Governor in his Province. The 
complaints of the opprefs'd Provincials were 
inceiTant ; but every Governor had his friends 
amongft the leading men, whom he fecui'M 
by a Ihare of the plunder, and the weight of 

their 
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their whole intercft was apjrfy'd to fcfc^n th« 
criminal. Laws rndeed were made agiklft 
this crime of peculation, but tbey were eall^ 
ly eluded, becaufe the judges, who wtv« 
chofen out of the body of the people, wcri 
as corrupt as the offenders, and were- fre^-' 
qucntly their aflbdates in vlHaihy . Thus cdr-^ 
ruption made its way into the vfery viiaJs of 
the RepuWick. Every thing was venaU and' 
the venality had made fo rapid a progf^^ 
even in the time of Jugurtha, which War 
about eighty years after the defeat of Anlio^ 
chus, as to occafiori the fevere farcafrti of that 
Pi'ince, recorded by Salluft, which placed the 
corruption of the Romans in a ftrongcr poiiH 
of view, than the moft kbourd and pcithe* 
tlck defcriptions of their hiftorians. ^* That 
** Rome had carried her venality to fo greet 
" a height; as to be ready to fell herfclf ro 
•« deftrudlion, if (he could but find a pufw. 
" chafer/- ' Wlien the Romans had beggar^ 
the Monarchs, whom they vouchfaf'd toflile^ 
their friends^ and draih'd the Provinces 'till 
they had fcarce any thing left to plunder 5 
the fame principle which had induced thetti to 
pillage the iiniterfe, impelled them now 'to 
prey upon one another 'i Markis and Sylk 

were 

' — Profcriptioncs innoxiorum bb divitias, cruciatus 
virorum iUuftrium^ vaftam urbem fuga et caedibus, bch 

na 
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. ccckoi^ apji .w^STi? 4^^ firft who bridled llomc 
with^ >ftapd^» Vipy^ Tfee.qvif ppwer wj^$ 
qwnpeird to ^iy».wsiy itotfc^ wiU^^ jnd 
ftpjpji th^at period wg may tn;ily d^te the ;uia 
of the BLoinaA liberfiy. TheStaitecoijtiilped 
to .ftu(f|i?ate bet^gen/DpfpQtifpnL an4 Anarphy^ 
'tillit terroiuated irretrievably ]Dn(^f r. the ,C??r 
f|F$> in the moft abfqlute^ ^nd moft ijafernal 
tyranny that any people were eyer^y^t ^wrs'd 
with.. Mj^rius opeci'4 ^^? blp^^Y ff^^^^j ^?d 
glut^ his jTollowers wijb the . |?lqofl ai)d 
w^akh of % friends of Syll^. . $y|la repajd 
the Marian fadlion in the fai^ecoin v^ith'ufur^. 
ry., Battles w?rq fought in the .^^y fti:eets j, 
and Rpnae, m«^ than poco* ^xp^iejpC^d all 
the horrors of » ^ity ;t*ken l^y iipjr^i» froro her 
Qwn citizens, l^^rfonzl refe^t^iept^ .^nd re- 
venge for injuries yrcc/eiv^d, Wf re ;t^^^ pre*. 
tencs pn bc^h lides, bytg^afid^r^gpdconfif^ 
cations feem , to jhave been tlie Qhief inptive^ 
Foe the riqh w^^ equally loojc'd upoii as enei- 
mies, and eqnally prpfctil^'d by bpth fadtion^^^^ 
^nd they 4)i3ne wefie: fafe , . wha hzd nothing 

worth taking. • . . ., , 

If we Qmnt&thp yariojusilfokb, inter- 
fpersM through; what V^ have remaining of 

Da civium roirerorum qgafi Cimbricam prsedaoi) venum 
autdono d;itam. . Sail. Frag, p* 142. 

; the 
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the writings of Salluft, which he levcll'd at 
the vices of. his countrymen, we (hall be able 
to form a juft idea of the manners of the Ro- 
mans' in the time of that hiftorian. From 
the pidtttre, thus faithfully exhibited, we muft 
be convinced, that not only thofe {hocking 
calamities, which the Republick fuffcr'd dar- 
ing the conteft between Marius and SyHa, 
but thofe fubfeqilent, and more fatal evils, 
which brought on the utter extinftion of the 
Roman liberty and conftitution, were the na- 
tural efFedls of that foreign luxury, which 
lirft introduced venality and corruption, Tho' 
the introduiflion of luxury from Afia pre- 
ceded the ruin of Carthage in point of time, 
yet, as Salluft informs us, the dread ' o£that 
dangerous rival reftrain'd the Romans within 
the bounds of decency and order, * But as 
foon as ever that obftacle was removed, they 
gave a fuirfcope to their ungovern'd paffions. 
The change in their manners was not gra- 
dual, and by little and Kttle, as before, but 

' * Ante Carthaginem deletam — metus hoftilis in 
bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sail. Bell. Jug. 
p. 8c. 

* Pofiquam remoto met^> Punico mores non paula- 
.tim ut antea, fed torrentis modo praecipitati. Sail. 
Frag, p. 139. 

— Rapere, confumere, iua pajjvi pcnderc, altena cu- 
pere, pudorem, pudicitiam, divina humana promifcua, 
nihil penfi, neque moderati habere. Dc Bell. Cat. 
p. 8. 

rapid 
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f apid and infla|i^€0ijs. RetigiQa,^ juftice, 
modcfty^ decency,- all regard for. divine or 
human la^ys,. were fwept away at once by th<? 
irrefiftible torrent of corruption. .' Theno- 
MUlty ftrain'd the priviledges annexed to their 
^igqity, and the people their liberty, alike 
ipto the .moft, unbounded licentioufnefs. 
Every one made the dilates of his own law- 
Icfs will his only rule of adion. Pablic|c 
yirtue, aiid the Iovjb of their country, which 
hitdrais'd the Rpn>ans to the empire of th^ 
pniverfe,, were ^extind. * Money, which 
alopc could enj^ble them to gratify their dap- 
ling luxury, was fubftituted in their place. 
Power, dominion, honours,; and univerfal 
refpeft, were aniiex'd to the poffefEon of 
money. Coatempt, and whatever was mpft 
reproachful, wasrthe bitter portion of pover- 
ty ; and to be poor, grew to be the greateil 
of all crimen in the eftimation ; of the Ro- 
mans. Thus wealth and poverty contributed 
alike to the ruin of the Republick. The 
' rich employed their wealth in the acquifitbn 

of 

^ Csepere nobilitas dignitatem, populus libertatem in 
lubidinem vertere. Bell. Jug. p. 80. 

* Poftquam divitiaehonori cfle coeperunt, et cas gloria, 
imperium, potentia fequebatur hebefcere virtus, pauper- 
tas prc^ro haberi, innocentia prd malevblentia duci cat- 
pit. Bell. Cat. p. S. ' •, 

^ Ita cum potentia avaritia fine mddoj modeftlaq; in- 

vadere. 
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of pdWtff, dndllieir power m every kioclof 
op|nreffioa and r^nne, for the acquifition (jf 
more weaWu ' The poor, now diffdott 
ind dt^crite, were ready to engage tn every 
fedttioUs itifutreftion/ tvhich promised them 
the plunder of the rich, and fet op both thdr 
liberty aad their couotry to fale to the beft 
bfdddr. * TheRcpoblick, which vtras th« 
common prey to both, was thasrent to piecds 
betwtjeq Xhc cootending partiesi A$ aa "At^ 
verfsd fdfi(hne& is' the genuine cSo& of uftU 
verfal luxury, fo the natural cffiaft of fdfi£b- 
ne& is to break, through evbytye, both c^int 
and buman^ land to ftickat no kind of ex- 
ceflfes in the purfuit of wealth, its favom-ite 
objea. ^ Thus the ^eds Of felfiflineft Witt 
naturally apfpear in irreligion, breach of fisiidi, 
perjury, a contempt of all the fbcial duties, 

vadere, poUuiro^ et vaflarc omnia, nihil- pcnfinei}; 

jfanSi habere^ p. Si. 

Sibi quifque duccre, trahcre rapcre. De Bell. Jug, 
p. 81. 

* Bos paidatam eirpuirod agris, inertia atq; inopia in- 
Certas domoa habere fubegit : caepere alienas opes peteFe, 
libertatem fuam cum Republica venalem habere. Sail. 
Orat. ^. ad Caefarem de Repub.Ordinand. p. 197. 

''' Ita omnia in duas partes abftra£la funt : Ref« 
pubiica, quie media fuerat, dilaiCGcatak De BelL Jug. 
J. 80. 

3 Pecuniae cupido fidem, probitatem cetera)<q; bo* 
nas artes fubvertit; pro his fuperbiamy crudelitatem 
Dcfos negligere, omnia venalia habere edocuit. De BelL 
Cat. p. 7. 

ex- 
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eKtorti6n> frauds in our deftlings^ pride, 
cruelty, univerfal veoality aiid corrupcbii. 
From felfi^efs arifes that vickms atnbition 
(if I maybe alloiv'd the term) whicH Salluft 
rightly defines, ^* ' The iuftdf domina*- 
liotiu" AmtHtion^ as a ptffion^ precedes 
Avarice I for the feeds of ambition ieem id- 
lApftto be innate^ The defire of pre^emf«- 
oence, the fondnefs for being diilmgiii(fa'd 
above the reft of vnt fellow o-eatufes, attends 
UB from the cradle to the grave. Though 4s 
it takes its completion, fo ft receives ks de* 
fiomfination from the different obje(S6 it por-^ 
fues, which in all are but the different means 
of attaining the fame end. But the loll of 
domination, heremention'd by Salluft, tho' 
gederally confounded with amtation, is in 
rediity a different paffion^ and k, ftriflly 
fpeaking, only a different mode of felfiflmefs. 
For the chief e«d which we propofe, hftht 
lud of domination, is to draw every thing to 
centre in ourfelves, which we think will en- 
able us to gratify every other pafiion* I con- 
fefs it may be alledged, that felf-love and felf- 
iftinefs both arife from the general law of 
felf-prefervation, and are but difierent modes 
of the fame principle. I acknowledge, that 
if we examine ftridlly all fhofc heroick in- 
fiances of love, friendfhip, or patriotifm^ 

* pupido Imperii, id. p. 7, 

8 which 
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whkh ktxxk to be carried to the moft eacaik- 
cd degree of difintereftcdocis, we (ball pco* 
bably find the prmd|4e of felf-kve Imicbig 
at the bottom of many of them. But, tf 
we rightly define thefe two prindfdesy wc 
ihall find an eflentiai difierence between our 
ideas of fclf-love and felfiflinefs. Self-love) 
withinitsdoe bounds, is the pradiqe of the 
great duty of felf-prefervation, regidalcd by 
that law which the great author of our being 
has given for that very end. Self-^love there* 
fore is not only compatible with the moil 
rigid pra<Sice of the focial duties, but is in 
fad a great motive and incentive to the 
pradice of all moral virtue. Whereas fclfr 
iHinefs, by reducing every thing to the iingle 
point of private interefl, a point which it 
never lofes fight of, baniihes all the focial 
virtues, and is the firft fpring of aftion, which 
impells to all thofe diforders, which are io 
fatal to mix'd Government in particular, and 
to fociety in general. ' From this poifonous 
fource Sallufl: deduces all thofe evils, which '\ 
iprcad the peililenqe of corruption over the 
whole face of the Republick, and changed 
the mildeft and mpft upright Government in 

^ » • . 

■ Primo pecunise, dein imperii cupido crcvit,. ca 
quafs matcrics omnium malorum fuere. — Poft ubi con- 
tagio, quail peftilentia, iovafit, civitas ixnmutata, 
imperium ex jufliffimo atq; optumo, crudele intole- 
randumqj fa(5tum.' De Bell. Cat. p. 7. 

the 
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tbc univcrfe into the moft inhumart, and 
moft infuppprtable tyranny. For as the luft 
of domination can never poffibly attain its end 
without the affiftance of others, the man, 
who is actuated by that deftrudtive paflipn, 
moft, of neceifity, ftrive to attach to himfelf 
a f^t of men of fimilar principles, for his 
fubordinate inftruments. This is the origin 
pf all thofe iniquitous combinaytions, which 
we call fadlions. * To accompllfh this, he 
muft put on as many (hapes as Proteus ; he 
rauft ever wear the maik of diffimulation, 
and live a perpetual lye. He will court the 
friend^ip of every man, who is capable of 
promoting, and endeavour to crufh every 
man, who is capable of defeatrng his ambi- 
tious views. Thus his friendfhip and his en- 
mity will be alike unreal, and eafily. converti- 
ble, if the. change will ferve his intereft. 
* As private intereft is the only tye which can 
ever CDined: a feidion, the lull of wealth, 
which'was the caufe of the luft of domina- 
itoon, will now become the efFeft, and muft 
be proportional to the funa total of the de- 
mands of, the whole faction 5 and, as the 

■ < • 

' Aliud claufum in peftore, alkid promptum in lin- 
gua habere, amicitias, inimicitiafq; non ex re, fed. ex 
commodo aeftumare, magifq; vultum, qu^m ingenium . 
bonum habere. Ibid. 

^ Malitia praemiis exercetur ; ubi ea demferis, nema 
omnium gtatuito malus eft. P. 200. 

T latter 
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Utter know rto bounds, fo the former, ^f 
be alike infatiablc. 'For when once a marf 
is inur'd to bribes in the fervite of hSttbiii 
he will expedk to be paid as well for ading 
for, as iot ading againft the di6lates of his 
confcicnce. A truth, whkh every minifter 
muftiwive experienced, whb has been fop-^ 
ported by a faftbn, and which a bte greaf 
mbiftcr (as he frankly confefs'd) found- to* 
be the caie with him during his long admi'* 
niftratioh. But how deeply foever a Statip 
may be infmcrs'd in luxury and corrupdbrii- 
* yet the man who aims at being the head 6l^ 
a fa^ionfof the end of domination, wift af 
firft cloak his teal dcfign under an aflfeClfed^ 
zeal for the fervfee of the Government; 
When h6 has cftablifh'd himfelf in power,' 
and foma^d his party, all who fupport hfe^ 
meafures will be rewarded as thd friends ; alt 
who oppofe him will be treated as enemies to 
the Government. The honeft and uncofrupt^ 
citizen will be hunted down as difaflfeded, 
.■'■•■ 'i 

* Nam, ubl idialos praemia fequuntur, baud facile 
quifquam gratuito bonus eft. Sail. Orat. Philip, contra 
Lepid. p. 145, 

* Pauci potente;?, quorum in gratia pleriq; concefle- 
rant, fub honefto pat'rum, aut plebis npmine domina- 
tiones affeflabant, boniqj et mail cives appellati, non ob 
merita in 'Rempublicam (omnibus pariter corruptis) fed 
uti quifqMe locMpletiiEmus et injuria validior, quia prse- 
fentia dcfendebat, pro bono ducebatur. Frag. p. 139. 

and 
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and all bi3 remoirftrances, againft male-admi^ 
niilration, will be reprefented ^ proceeding 
from that principle. The cajtf term, Dif^ 
affeSiim^ will be the watch-woixi of the fac-- 
tioni and the charge of difoffedion, that 
conilant refource of iniquitous minifters/that 
infallible iign that a caufe will not flaod the 
teft of a fair inquiry, will be perpetually «n«* 
ploy'd by the tools of power tofilcncetbofe 
objections which they want argun^ent to an** 
fwer. * The faction will eftiniate the worth 
of their leader^ not by bis fervices to his 
oountry, for the good of the publick will 
he look'd upon as obfolete and i chimerical 1 
but his ability to gratify; or fcreen his friendsi 
and cruflh his opponents. The leader will 
fix the implicit obedience to his will^ as the 
teftof merit to his faftion; Conicqucntly all 
the dignities, and lucrative pofts will becon-^ 
ferr'd upon perfons of that flamp only^ 
whilft honeAy and publick virtue will be 
{landing marks of political reprobation. Com« 
mon juftice will be deny'd to the latter in all 
controverted eledions, whilft the laws will 

» lidem illifafiiofi rcgunt, dant, adimuntquselubct; 
innocentes circumveniunt : fuos adhonorem extollunt. 
Non facinus, non probrum, aut flagitium obftat, quo 
minus magiftratus cxpetant : quod commodum eft, tra- 
hunt, rapiunt : poftremo tamquam urbc capta, lubidl- 
ne ac licentia fua pro legibus utuntur. Sail. Or. 2. ad 
Csefar. p. 196. 

T 2 be 
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be ftrain'd, or ovcr-ruVd in favour of the 
fermer. Luxury is the certain fore-runner 
of corruption, becaufe it is the certain parent 
of indigence : Confequentiy a State fo ciN 
cumftanc'd will always furnrfb an ample 
fupply of proper inftruments for ftidbii. 
' For as luxury confifts in an inordinate gra- 
tification of the fenfual pafiions, the more 
the paffions are indttlg'd they grow the more 
importunately craving, till the greateft for- 
tune muft fink under their infatiable de- 
minds. Thus luxury neceffarily produces 
corruptiort. Fot as wealth h ^flentially ne- 
ceffary to the fupport of luxury, wealth will 
be the univerfal objed: of defire in every State 
where luxury prevails : G>nfequently all thofc 
who have diffipatcd their private fortunes in 
the purchafe of pkafure, will be ever ready 
to inlift in the caufc of faiSlion for the wages 
of corruption. A tafte for pleafore immo* 
derately indulged, quickly ftrengthens into 
habit, eradicates every principle of honour 

* Divitiis, qtias honefte habere licebat, per turpitudi.- 
nem abuti properabant. Lubido flrupri, ganea?> cseteriq; 

•cultus non minor! nee (Terat. — Vefcendi caufa, t^rra 

mariq; omnia excjuirere j; dormire priufquam fomni cu- 
pido eflct : non famam, aut fitim, neq; frigu^ neq; laf* 
, fftudrnem operiri ; fed ea omnia luxu ante capere. iHsec 
juventutem, ubi familiares opes defecerant, ad facinora 
jncendebam. Animus imbutus malisartibus baud facile 
hAidinibus carebat : eo profufius omnibus modis qujeftui 
atq; fumtui deditus erat. Sall.'de Bell. Cat. p. 9, 

- I and 
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and virtue, aftd gets ppifeffion of the whole 
paatHi And the ; more expenfivcfuch a matt 
is in his ple^fuJries, thfe greater lengths he 
Will ran for thevacquJfition of wedth for the 
end ,of profdfion. Thus the contagion will 
become fo univeriali that nothing but an un- 
comtnon (hareof virtue can prcferve the pof- 
feffor from infe<3ipn. ' For when once the 
i^ea of vcGptO. and homage is annexM to the 
ppfTeffipn of jtvfalth alone, honour, probity, 
^mry virtue and every amiable quality will be 
b^l4 cheap in comparifon, and look'd upon 
B$ j^ukw^rd and quite unfa£hk*n^ble. But as 
the fpirit of liberty will yet exift in fomc 
degree in a ftafe which retains the name of 
Freedpmi even tho' the manners of that ftate 
ihould be generally deprav'd, an oppofition 
will arife from thefe virtuous citizens, who 
know the value of their birth^right, Z./^^r/y, 
and will never fubmit tamely to the chains 
pf fadtion. * Force then will be call'd in to 

» Ubi dlvitiae*c1arae habentur, ibi omnia bona vilia 
funt, fides^ probius, pudor, pudicitia* Sail. Orat. 2; 
ad Caef. p. 199. , ' 

* Itaque omnes conceflere jam in paucorum domina- 
tionem, qui per militare aomcn, aerarium, exercitunl, 
regnum, provincias occupavere, et arcerii habent e>w fpo- 
liis veftris: cum interim more pecudum vos rauititu- 
do fingulis habendos, fruendofque prasbetis, exfuti om- 
nibus, quae majores reliquere : nifi quia vofmet ipii per 
fufFragia, uti prafides ojim, nunc- dominos deftmatis. 
Salt. Frag, Oratt Lepid» ad Pleb, p* 160. 

T 3 the 
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vfZ. be kitnxSac i- A Eilj2rr gi^crsraat 
^^ /- be c2iblri"d ripoc ibe riJrx cc ibc d«9, 
ar^ il KxxDGtsz^ a^i eir;ycyiracsc3 w"^ be 
cHp^ud of at ibe g ':: {j;2:i wiZ of scvBzS 
pTArer, The pcock will be ficec'c c psr 
for tbek CTiJra fctrcn, ai^i docci'i, !Ikr di 
CiUle, to cmem'rnirig led ard dns^cnr fer 
the (upport of their trranoical m^crs. 
Or, if the o u tw ar d for m of ora gc*rn>- 
meot ihcu!d be permhtcd to irutir i^ die 
people will be compelled to gire a hi^daxL 
to Tyranny b]^ their owo (uSkigcs^ and to 
elcdl oppreflbrs inftead of proteflors. 

From this gemnne portrait of the Ro- 
man noanners, it is evident to a dcmooftra- 
tion^ that the fatal cataflrophe of that Re- 
publick (of which Salluft himfelf was an eye 
witneis) was the natural tScGt of the cor- 
ruption of their manners. It is eqoalfy as 
evident from our author^ and the reft of the 
Romar^ hiflorians, that the corruption <^ their 
manners was the natural effe^ of foreign 
luxury, introduced and fupported by foreign 
W«;ahh. The fatal tendency' of thcfc ev3s. 
Wad tob obvious to efcape the notice of evqry 
fenfible Roman, who had any regard for 
liberty, and their ancient conilitution. Many 
fumptuary laws were made to reftrain the 
various exceiTcs of luxury ; but thefe efforts 
were too feeble to check the overbearing 

violence 
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violence of the torrent. Cato proposed a 
fevere law, inforc'd by the fanqion of an 
oath, againft bribery and corruption at elec- 
tions ', where the fcandalous traffick of Votqs 
was eftabli(li*d by cuftom as at a publick 
market. * But, as Plutarch obferves, he in- 
curr*d the refentnient of both parties by that 
falutary meafure. The rich were his en?-^ 
mies, becaufe they found themfelves pre- 
cluded from all pretenfions to the highefl: 
dignities; as they had no other merit to' 
plead but what arofe from their fuperior 
wealth. * The eledors abus'd, curs'd, and 
even pelted him as the author of a law, 
which deprived them of the wages of cor- 
ruption, and reduc'd them to the neceffity of 
fubfifting by labour. But this law, if it really 
pafsM, had as litde cfFeft as any of the 
former ; and like the fame laivs in our own 
country, upon the fame occafion, was either 
evaded by chicane, or ovcr-rurd by power. 
Our own feptennial fcenes of drunkennefs, 

rotTrxci TO i/oVtj/xa riro rf!g irohsa^t tTrtKre foyf^ct 

. lif fwopxev iiytMfn^ioif. hi^uv»i Ji^ol^tv* Piut. in Vic, 
Cat. p. 126. 

* "Ew^fv Jv liri TO |3Sj{Aa t3 KaT«j/^, 7rpo«x9'o'vT©»> 
uBfloi TrfotrTTg^ovTtt' fj3oW, ipXoMr^'jtAWi/, l|3fltAX«v. 
Plut.ibid* 
- T 4 riot. 
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riot, bribery, and abandati'd perjury, may 
fervc to give us an idcapf the * annual elec- 
tions af the Romans in thofe abomifiaUe 
times. Corruption was arrived at its laft 
ftage, and the depravity was univerfaL The 
whole body of the unhappy Reptfblick wat 
infedled, and the diftemper was utterly in* 
curable. For thofe exceffes which fortn&^lj 
were efteem'd the * vices of the people, 
were now, by the force of cuftom fix*d into 
habit, become the manners of the peopk. 
A mod infallible criterion, by which we may 
afcertain the very point of time, whe& the 
ruin of any free (late, which* labours under 
thefe evils, may be naturally expeded. 

The confpiracics of Catiline and : Gaefar 
againft the liberty of their country, were 
but genuine efFe^s of that corruption, which 
. Salluft has marked out to us, as the imme-^ 
diate caufe of the deftrudion of the Re- 
publick. The end propos'd by each oflhcfe 
bad men, and the means employed for that 
end, were the 'fame in both. The difference 
in their fuccefs arofe only from the difFereiice 

' Hinc rapti fafces prctio : feSorque favoris 
Ipfe fiii poputtis : lethal ifque ambitus urbi 
>\nnua vwrali referens certaminacampo. 

Lucam Pharfal. lib. I. Edit. 1506. 
* Mala fua, quod malorum uWmum eft, amant— 
et definit eflc remedio locus, ubi quae fucrant vitia, mo- 
res funt. Senec. Ep, 39,p. 100. 

of 
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of addrefi and abilities in the refpedive lead-^ 
€frs. ' The followers of Catiline, as Salluft 
informs as, were the moft diflblute, the 
moft profligate, and the moft abandon'd 
wretches, which could be cuird out of the 
ni6ft populous and moft corrupt city ot the 
tiuiverfe. * Casfar, upon the fame plan, 
form'd his party, as we learn from Plutarch^' 
out of the moft infefted, and moft corrupt 
members of the very fame State. The vices 
of the times eafily furnifli'd a fupply of 
proper inftruments. ' To pilfer the publick 
money, and to plunder the provinces by 
violence, though State-crimes of the* moft 
heinous nature, were grown fo familiar by 
cuftom, that they vvere Ibok'd upon as no 
more than meer office-perquifites. * The 
younger people^ who are ever moft ripe for 
fedition and infurredtion, were fo corrupted 

' In tatita tamque corrupta civitate, Catilina omnium 
flagitioforum, atquefacmorororumcircum fe, tamquam 
flipatorum catervas habebat Sail, de Bell. Cat. p. g. 

*- KccKTctpo^ r£ ¥0(r'Svrx >^ ftef>d'»pfAiux rUg vtf' 

XiTei«c f^ip'n rocpicTlovro^ x) tr^ydyavrog vp^i «ptov. 
Plut. in. Vit. Cat Min. p. 241. 

3 Peculatus aerajriij et per vim fociis ereptas pecuniae, 
quae quamquam gravia funt, tamen confuetudine jam 
pro nthilo habentur. Sail, de Bell. Jug..p, 73. 

« Adeo juveatus Iuxm atque ayaritia corrupta eft, uti 
merito dicatur^ genjtos, efle, qui ncque ipfi habere 
pbflenc res familiares, neque alios pati. Sail. Frag» 

by 
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by luxury, that they might be defervcdljr. 
term'd, *' an abandon'd race, whofe diffipa- 
tion made it imprafticable for them to keep 
their own private fortunes j and whofe ava- 
rice would not fufFer their fellow citizens 
to enjoy the cjuiet poffeffion of theirs/' 

It is not at a)I ftrange that Rome thus 
circumftanc'd fl:iould fall a vidim to the cor- 
ruption of her own citizens : nor that the 
Empire of the univerfe, the toil and labour 
of ages, to which the Romans had waded 
through feas of blood, fliould be deftin'd to 
feed the deteftable vices of a few monfters, 
Avho were a difgrace even to human nature. 
The total change of the Roman conftitu- 
tion, the unlimited Tyranny of the Empe- 
rors, and the abjeft flavery of the . people, 
were all cfFedls of the fame caufc, extended 
in degiee by a. natural progreffion. The 
Romans in fatft were no more ; the name 
indeed fubfifted, but the idea affix'd to that 
name, vvasas totaly chang*d as their ancient 
conftitution. In the time of Pyrrhus the 
Roman Senate ^ppear'd an aflembly of Kings 
to his ambaflador Cyncas. When the caft 
had felt the force of the Roman arms, the 
moft defpotick princes received the orders of 
a Roman Senate, and executed them with 
as prompt obedience, as a flave would do 
the commands of his mafter. A deputy 
from the Roman Senate^ made a haughty 

Mo. 
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Monarch tremble at ,the head of a vidlo- 
riousarmy, 'icompeird him to refign all his 
conquefts, and return inglorioufly home, by 
a fingle motion of his walking- ftiek. 

What an elevated idea muft this give us 
of the Roman mariners, whilft that haughty 
people retaih'd theit freedom ! Nothing is 
more grand 3 nothing more ftriking. Shift 
but the fcene, and view the manners of the 
Romans when enflav'd. Nothing is fo ab- 
Jeflly fervile, nothing fo defpicable. We 
fee the Roman Senate deifying the worft of 
nnankind ; wretches, who had funk even 
below humanity, offering the adoration of 
incenfe to thcfe idols of their own making, 
who were more contemptible than the very 
ftorie and wpoden rqprefentatives of their 
deities. Inftead of giving law to Monarch?, 
and deciding the fate of natibns, * we fee the 
auguft Roman Senate run trembling like 
flayes at the fummons of their mafter Do- 
mitian,, to debate in form about the import- 
ant bufinefs of dreffing a turbot. ' The Ma- 
jefty of the Roman people, which received the 
tributary homage' of the univerfe, expir'd 
together with aieir liberty* That, people, 
who difpos^d of the higheft offices in the go- 

' Popiliusto AntiQchusEpiph. Livy, Iib,45. p. 672. 
* Juv,Sat. 4, 

vern- 
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vernmcnt, the command of armies, province* 
and kingdoms, were funk into a herd of dif- 
pirited flaves. Their total infignificancjr^ 
Icrccn'd them from the fatal efFeSs of the, 
caprices of their Tyrants. They dr2igg*d on 
' a wretched bung in a ftate of* idlene^ ^nd^ 
poverty in the midft of flavery, and the ut- 
moft extent of their wiflies amounted to no 
more, * than bread for their daily fubfiftencet 
and diverfions for their amufement. II10 
EmperoVs fupply'd the one by their frequent 
Jargefles of corn, and gratify'd the other hsL 
their numerous publick (hews. Hence hif- 
torian? obfervc, that the moft infamous oi 
their Tyrants were as fond of Raree-ihow5f 
as the mob themfelves, and as they were by 
much the moft profufe of all their Empe-r 
fors, their deaths were always moft regret- 
ted by the people. So ftriking is the contraftc 
between a ftate when blefs'd with liberty, 
and the fame ftate when reduc'd to flavery 
by tlie corruption of its people ! , 

'As I have already made fome reflexions 
upon that paffion for theatrical entertain- 
ments, whicli prevaird at Athens, I cannot 

■ — —Ej^quofufFragianulli 
Vendimus, effugit Curas. Nam qui dabat olim - 
Imperium, fafces, legiones, omnia, nunc fe 
Continet, atque duas tantum res, aoxius optat - • 
Pancm etCiroenfes. Juv. Sar. 10. lin. 77. 

Otium cum fcrvitio. Sail Frag. p. 143. 

help 
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IHp obferving, that after the introduftian 
<jf luxury, the fondnefs for that kind of 
divcrfion amougft the Romanes, was at leaft 
equal to that of the Athenians. The Ro- 
mans fcem to have been ftrangers to every 
kind of ftage- plays for the firft four hundred 
years. Their firft attempts of that kind 
were nide and fimple, and not unlike the an- 
cient inummery at our country wakeS, or 
diriftmas gambols. The regular Drama 
was iniported together with the luxury of 
Greece, but every fpecies of this kind of -en- 
teitainmint, whether tragedy, comedy, farce^ 
6r pantomime, ' was comprehended under 
the general denomination of ftage-plays, and 
the different performers alike ranged under 
the general term of * players. The profef- 
fion itfelf was reckonM fcandalous, and 
proper only for flaves, and if once a Roman 
citizen appear'd upon the ftage, he imme- 
diately forfeited his right of voting, and 
every other priviledge of a free man- Upon 
this account Cicero feems to lament the fate 
of his friend Rofcius, when he tells us, 
•' ^ that he was fo fuperior to all as a player, 
that he alone feem'd worthy of appearing 

upon 

' Ludi Scenki. 

* Hidriones. - 

3 Etcnim cum artifex cjufoiodi fit; ut falus dignus 
videatur cflc, qui in fccna fpeftetur : turn vir ejufmodl 

eft. 
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upn the ftage : but of fo exalted a charaficrt 
as a man, that oC all men he defer v'd leaji 
to be doom'd to fo fcandaloi^ a profeffion.", 
Suetonius, fpdaking of the licentioufoefs and. 
infolence of the players, takes notice of aa 
ancient law, which impqwer'd the praetors 
and oedilcs to whip thofe players publickly, 
who gave the leaft ofFence, or did not per- 
form to the fatisfadlion of the people. 
' Though Auguftus, as the fame hiftorlan m- 
forms us, exempted players from the igno-. 
miny of that law, yet he took care to * r«- 
ftrain them within the bounds of decency^ 
and good manners. For he ordered Stepha- 
nio, a celebrated comedian, to be whipp'd 
publickly through all the theatres, and af- 
terwards banifh'd him, for prefuming private- 
ly to keep a Roman matron difguis'd under 

eft, ut Tolus dignys videatur, qui eQ non accedat. Orat,. 
pro Rofc, Edit. Glafg. p. 43. 

» Divus Auguftusimmunes verbcnim hiftrioncs quon- 
dam refponderat. Tacit, c. 14. p. 42. Edit. 01a%. 

Coercitionem in hiftrioaes magiftratibus in omni tern* 
pore et loco lege vetere permifTam ademic. Suet, in Vit* 
Aug. p. 163. 

* Hiftrionum licentlam adco compefcuit, ut Stepha- 
nionem Togatorium, cuiinpuerilemhabituiiicircuiman* 
fam matronam nsiniftralle compererar, per tria theatra 
virgis coefum relegaverit. Hylam pantomimum querente 
prsetore, in atrio domus fuse, nemine exdufo, flagellis 
verberaverit ; et Pyladem urbe atque Italia fubmovcrit, 
quod fpedtatorem a quo cxfibilabatur, demonftraflct 
digito, conrpicuumque fcciflet. Ibid% 

the 
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«lie liabit* of his boy. Upon a complaint 
ftotftii the Praetor he made HylaS the panto- 
xnime be flogg'd openly in the court of his 
own palace, to which place the offender 
Ifad fled for refuge ; and bani(h'd JPy lades, 
one bf the moft eminent players, not only 
from Rome but even from Italy, for affront - 
ing'one of the audience who had hifs*d hini 
upon the ftage. But thefe reftraints Teem to 
have expired with Auguftiis. For we find 
the pride and infolence of the players carried 
to fo great a heiglit in the reign of his fuc- 
ceffor Tiberius, as to occafion their total 
banifhment. The fondnefs of the populace* 
for the entertainments of the theatre, and 
the folly of the degenerate nobility, were the 
caiifes of this alteration/ * For both Pliny 
and Seneca affure us, that perfons of the 
very firft -rank and fafhion were fo fcanda- 
loufly riiean, as to pay the moft obfequious 
court to the players^ to dangle at their levees, 
to attend them openly in the ftreets like 
their flaves ; and treat them like the mafters, 
inftead of the fervants of the publick. Every 
eminent player had his party, and.thefe ridi- 
culous factions iaterefted themfelvesfo warm-, 
ly in the caufe of their refpeftive favourites^, 
that the theatres became a perpetual fcene of 

» Oflendam nobiliffimos Juvenes maocJpia pantomi- 
morum. Senec, Epifti 47. p^ n8. 
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riot and difordkr. ' The nobility mingled 
with the mob in thefe abfurd conflids j 
Which always ended in bloddflied, and fre- 
quently in murder. The rcmonft ranees and 
authority of the magiftrates had fo little ef- 
fea, that they were obliged to have recourfc 
to the Emperor. Bad as Tiberius was, yet 
^ he was too wife to tolerate fuch (hameful li- 
centjoufnefs. He laid the cafe before the 
Senate, and infbrm'd them, that the players 
were the caufe of thofe fcandalous riots 
which difturbed the repofe of the publick : 
that they fpread Icwdnefs and debauchery 
through all the chief families; that they 
were arriv'd to fuch a height of profligacy 
and infolence, through the protedlion of their 
fadlions, that the authority^of the Senate it- 
fclf was requifite to reftrain them within 
proper bounds, * Upop this femooftranGC 
they were driven out of Italy as a publick 
nuifance ; and Suetonius informs us, that all 
the. frequent and united petitions of the peo- 

' Variis dehinc et faepias irritrs praetoriim quef- 
tibus, poftrem6 Caefar de immodcftia hiftrionum retu- 
lic i multa ab iis in publicum feditiofe, fceda per domos 
tentari — eo ftagitioruni ct virium vcnifle, utau£toritate 
patrum coerccndum fit. Pulfi turn hiflriones Italin. 
Tacit. Annal.4. p. 134. 

* Caede in tbeatro per difcordiam adrniiS, capita 
faflionum et hiftrionci propter quos diflidebatur, relc- 
gavit : ncc ut revocarct unquam uliis populi precibus 
j^otuitcvinci. Suet, in Tib. c. 37. ' ' . 

pie 
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' pic could never prevail upon Tiberius to re- 
call them. 

Auguftus afFcfted an extreme fondnefs for 
alk kinds of diverfions j he invited the moft 
celebrated players of every denomination in- 
to Italy, and treated the people, at an im- 
menfe ex pence, with every kind of. enter- 
tainment, which the theatre or circus could 
furni(h. This is remark'd as an inftance of 
that refin'd policy of wliichhe wasfo thorough 
a maften For that artful Prince was not. 
yet firmly fettled in his newly ufurp'd powers 
He well knew, that if he gave the people 
time to cool and rcfleft, they might poffibly 
thwarti the . execution of his ambitious 
fchemes. He therefore judg'd that the bcft 
expedient to prepare them for the yoke of 
flavery would be, to keep them. con ftantly 
intoxirated by one perpetual round of jollity 
end diverfions* That this was the opinion 
of thinking people, at that time, is evident 
from that remarkably pertinent anfwer of 

• Pylades the player to Auguftus, tranfmitted 
to lis ,by Dion Caffius. Pylades, as I have 
already obferv'd, had been baniih'd by Au- 
guftus for a mifdem'eanor, but pardon 'd and 
rccaird to gratify the humour of the peo-* 
pie. At his return, when Auguftus reprov'd 
him for quarrelling with one Bathyljus, a 
pcrfori of the fame profeflittn, but proteded 
by his favourite Maecenas ; Pylades is rcpMt- 
U c4 
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cd to have made this bold and fchfifcfc a'lr-* 
fwer. ' It is your true intcreft, Cstfar, tiiat 
the people (boald idle away that time opoii 
us and our affairs, which they might ottilfrf 
wife employ in prying too narrowly into yoor 
government." 

I am Far from being an encmpytd tfic 
ftage. On the contrary, I think the ft^i^e 
under proper regulations might be rendered 
highly ufeful. For of all our pubtick di- 
vcrfions, the ftage, if ^ptirg'd iirom the^b- 
fccnity of farce, and the low bufFoonert-of 
pantomime^ ia certainty capable of arord- 
ing infinitely the moft ratiooaly and ilntms& 
manly entertainmient. But when I ice the 
fame diforders in our own theatres, which 
were fo loudly complain'd of in the ^e of 
Tiberius ; when the ridiculous contefts be- 
tween contending players are jadg'd to be of 
ffxrh mighty imporcance^ as tofplitthe pub- 
lick into the fame kind of fafiions^ when 
thefd fadions intereft themfelves fo \yannly 
in the fupport of the fuppos'd nierit o^ theii^ 
fdfpe£tive favourites, as to proceed to riots, 
blows, askd the moft extravagant indecen-^ 
cies ^ I cannot help wiihing for the interpofr^ 
tion of the reform^ing fpirit of Auguftos^. 
And when I fee the fain^ in&inable fond- 

imr^^^M.. Dion. Ga&; lib. S4- ^ 5S3* 

7 Mfi^ 
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Viefs for diverilonsi the fame unmeaning tafle 
l[fo jaflly ridiculM by * Horace in his coun- 
Vymen) [iri&vail in our own n^tion^ which 
ma^k the moft degenerate time of Greece and 
i^Qme^ J cannot but look upon them as a 
certain indication x^ tht tiJdft frivolous aiid 
eS^minate manners of the prefent age^ 

' ^ 'Ven^^ eqpMs guo^ui^ jam ixilgravit zb ^wc yolApUii 
OttiniSf ad idceitos ocuio^^ et saudia vana. 

Hon Eptfti u lib, 2. lim i8f k 
- 'TantkietimA)'«^ta«]udirpe£Untur, etjirte^^ 
w ^J^inUKSjpc'jpsr^in^: ^tiibtis oblitiis a£br 

Btjiim.ftetit In fcena, occorrit dextera teva^: 
ixii adhuc aliquid ? nil fane. QsMd placet ek]go ^ 
< ^'^ifiu t'ainiitiflo vtdas imttata yeneiio. 
' ; ' aid, Uii. a© j» 
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7he real Cause of the rapid Declenfion (f 
the Roman Republick. 

■ T^IoNYSius of Halicarnaffus obferves, 
J_^ that Romulus formed his new go- 
vernment in many refpeds after the model 
of that of Sparta, which accounts for that 
great refemblance, we evidently meet with 
between the Roman and Spartan conftitu- 
tions. I may add too, that we cannot help 
obferving * as great a refemblance for (bme 
ages at leaft between the manners of both 
thofe people. For we find the fame fim- 
plicity in their houfes, diet and - apparel ; 
the fame contempt for wealth, and quite to 
the laft period of their liberty, the fame war- 
like genius. Publick fpirit and the love of 
their country was carried in both ftates to 
the higheft pitch of enthufi:afm, it was deaf 
tothi voice of nature itfelf, and that amia- 
ble virtue wore a kind of favage afpedt at 
Rome and Sparta. But the alteration of 
their /m^nne's which alike preceded the 
^lofs both of the Spartan and Roman liberty, 
* Kvill adliift of no kind of tomparifon cither 

* Dionyf, Halicarn. lib. 2. 65. 

AS 
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su to degree or progrefs. Luxury and cor- 
^uptioh ftole in by very flow degrees, and 
were never carried to any remarkable height 
amongft the Spartans. But, as * Salluft ' 
beautifully expreflfes it, the Roman manners' 
were precipitated a^,^once to the depth of 
corruption after .the manner of a refiftlefs 
toi'rent. I obferve that ttxe deftrudtion of 
Carthage is fix'd upon by that elegant hif- 
torian, as the aera from which the rife of 
this rapid degeneracy is to be dated. He 
afligns too the removal of the dread pccafibn- 
ed by that dangerous rival, as the caufe of , 
this fuddenand aftoniflbing change. Becaufe 
according to his reafoning, they could then 
give a full loofe to the impetuous fury 
of their paflions, without reftraint or fear. 
But the caufe here affign'd is by no means 
equal to the effe<ft. For though it might 
contribute in fome meafurc to accelerate the 
progrefs of luxury, and confequently the 
corruption of their manners ^ yet the real 
caufe of their fudden degeneracy was widely 
different. ' . 

The Romans founded their fyftem of po- 
licy, at the very origin of their ftate, upon 
that beft and wifeft principle, " The feir 
of the Gods, a firm belief of a divine 

. * Mores majorum non paulatim ut antea, fed torreri^ 
tismodo precipitati. ■Salluft. 'Fragment, p. 139-. . 

U 3 fupcr- 



«94 ^f *^ ItlsE ondfAXL of the 
(uperintending provideno^^ and a ftifortf^ 
flatc of rewards sind pani(bments : ^ Thei*^ 
children wcr? trained up in this belief froitt 
tender iufancjr, which took root and jgf cw 
vp with them by the infiaencc of an ctcel- 
lent education, where * they had the benelh 
of c«mple as well as prcpept. Henc6 wc 
read of no heathen nation in the wofld^ 
where both the publick apd private duties 
of religion were fo ftri^Ty ?»dhcr^4 to, artd 
fo fcrupuloufly o\>kty'd as amongft the RCt 
plans. They imputed their good or bad 
fucccfs to their obfcrvahce qf thcfe duties^ 
and they received publickprofperit^s or pub- 
lick calamities, as hieffings " conferred, or 
©unifhtncnts inffided by their Gods. Their 
^ hiftorian* hardly ever give u$ an accoimt of 
any defeat feteiv'd by ^hat pcpplip, whiet^ 
they do not afcribe to the omiffion, or con-^ 
tempt of ibpie religious ceremony by thci^f 
Generals, For though the cerepionic^^ 
there mentioned, j[uftly appear to us inftancca 
of the moft abfurd, and moft extravagant 
fuperftition, yet as they were efteem'd efr 
fential ads of religioo by the Romans^, they 
muft confequemly carry all the fprce pf re- 
ligious pripcipl?, W^ neither eafccedcd;^ fays 

* Nulla umquam R^rpyblica C^QioXy Qec bpnU exr 
fPHplb ditior fifit. Liv. in Pr«fat, , 

* pionyf. Haliq^n. |.\b. 2^ p. 6i, 6z, 

,Cice;p, 
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\Ciccro^ fpeaking of his counttymen, the 

^Sp^oiards ia riurhtet, nor did we excel the 

Gauls in ftrength pf body, nor the CartKa^ 

Jjginhns in craft, aor the Greeks in arts or 

fcienccs, ' Rut we have indifputibly fur-j 

paifed all the natioos iti the univerfe in piety 

and attachment ta religion, and in the only. 

Pjoint, which can be caird true wifdom, a 

l^lxorough conviaiton, that all things here be« 

;|pw ^e dircded, and governed by Divine 

jProvijdence, j^Q thi? principle alone Cicero 

wifely attributes the grandeur and goad for-^ 

tune of his country. For what man is there, 

lays he, who is convinced of the exiftence 

of the Gods, but muft be convinced at the 

^•laii^e time, * th^t our mighty Empire owes 

'its origin, its iricreafe, and its preferyatlon, 

to the pptediing care of their divine provi^ 

^cnce. A plain proof that thefe continued 

. to be the real fentiments of the wifer Ro- 

; mans, even in the corrupt tiines of Cicero* 

From this principle proceeded that irefpe<3; 

for, and fubmiflicm to their laws, ^nd that 

* -^.Tamea n$c numero Hirpafibs, ncc robor^ Qal« 
Jos, nee callidit^teToenos, ncc artibiitf Graecos. 

> Sed pietate acrciigtoine, atquQ inic una fapi<*ntia, 
ouod deorum in^mortali^n? nuininp omnia r^gi gubcrna- 
nque perfpeximus, omnes gentes natIonei(^ue fupe^avi-! 
jipus. . Cic. de Haruf. Refp. p. 1 89. 
^' ' ^ <^ii eft qui*^--curn *D.eos cfle mtcllexcrltj, non 
intelligat eorum numine hoc tantum imperiuniL efle'n^- 
tHiQ> ct S(u6luin let ik-etenttkn. Ibid^jpu i8.9. 

y ijj tern- 
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temperance, moderation, and contempt for' 
wealth, which are the beft deTence againft 
the encroachments of injuftice and opprcf- 
lion. Hence too arofe that inextinguifliablc 
love for their country, which, next to th^ 
Gods, they look'd upon as the chief obje& 
of veneration. * This they carried to luch 
a heigth of Enthufiafm, as to make every 
human tye of focial love, natural affection, 
and felf-prefervation give way to this duty 
to their dearer country. Becaufe they not 
only lov'd their country as their common 
mother, but rever'd it as a place which 
was dear to their Gods; ^ which they 
had deftin'd to give laws to the reft of the 
univerfe, and confequently favgur'd with 
their peculiar care and protedtion. Hence 
proceeded that obflinate and undaunted cou- 
rage, that inlupcrable contempt of danger, 
and death itfeif in defence of their country, 
which compleat the idea of the Roiiutn 
charadier as it is drawn by hiftorians in the 
virtuous ages of the Republick. As long 
as the manners of the Romans were regu- 
lated by this firft great principle of religion, 

* Cari funt parcntcs, cari libcri, propinqui et faoH- 
liares: fed omnes omniuoi taritates patriae una com- 
plexa efh Cic. de Offic. 

3 Pro qua patria, mori, et cui nos totos dedere^ et 
in qua noftra omnia ponere, c( quafi confccrarc dcbc* 
mu5. Cic. Ue Leg, 

they 
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*hey were free and invincible. But the 
^theiftical dodlrine of Epicurus, which in- 
liinuated itfelf at Rome, under the refpedl- 
able name of Philofophy, after their ac- 
quaintance with the Greeks, undermined 
and deftroy*d this ruling principle. I allow 
that luxury, by corrupting manners, had 
weakened this principle, and prepared the 
Romans for the reception of Atheifm,^ 
which is the never-failing attendant of luxu- 
ry. But as long as this principle remain'd, 
itcontroul'd manners, and check'd the pro- 
grefs of* luxury in proportion to its influence. 
But^when the introduSion of Atheifm had 
deftroy'd this principle, the great bar to cpr-^ 
ruption was remov'd, and the paflions at 
once let loofe to run their full career without 
check, or controul. The introdudion there-^ 
fore of the Atheiftical tenets attributed to 
Epicurus, was the real caufe of that rapid 
depravity of the Roman manners, which 
has never been fatisfadorily accounted for, 
either by Sallufl:, or any other hiftorians. 

The learned, I know, are not a little di- 
vided in their opinions about Epicurus. But 
a difquifition into what were, or were not . 
the real tenets of that philofopher, would be 
wholly foreign to my purpofe. By the doc- 
trine of the Epicureans, I mean that fyftcra 
which Lucretius has drefs^d up in his poem 
with all the beauties of poetry, and all the 

clc* 
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cteganceof dfdioiL Tbis>' like the reft oT 
the Atbciftick fyfteqaa, which arc tttdbitCtt 
to moft of the GxeciaRfhilorophers, is preg? 
nant with the i^nldeft abfurditks that ever eor 
ter'd isio the humaa ima^oation. Epicur 
rus, if LuccctiiM has given us his gCDuifi« 
tenets^ afcrihe&the formation of the uoivcrfe 
to the fortuitous concoorfe of fenfeldGs aioixu 
of matter. .Hisi mailer^ Dcmocritua^ from 
whom he borrow'd his fyftem, af^ns the 
f^me. But Epicurus lias exceeded him ia 
abfurdity. For Democritus, if we may crc« 
dit Plutarch* endow'd his atoms with a cer* 
tain livin^oriteUigence, which Epicurus icorna 
tp makr ^ of« He boldjy deduces life» ia* 
tfiUigencc« and free* will itfelf, from the dir 
reft, oblique, aad other various motiooa of 
his inanimate atoms. He admits a droU, jol- 
ly fort of beings, whom he calls Gods ; but 
^ he neither would allow them to have any 
hand in the formation of his univerfc, fo nei^ 
ther will he fufier them to have the leaft 
ihare in the condii£t of it. He has ihew-d 
them plainly, thatiie couilti do without thiim^ 
and, as hehas made them foegregiouflyin^ 
fignificant as to h? able to do neither good nor 
harm, he ha^ pack'd them off at a diAancCj, 
tojiive an indpient^) las^y life, and to divert 
f hemfclves juft as ihey ibiok proper. Thus 
be has got rid of the trdubIefomedod|:pine oi 
% divij(J5 fupcrintepding providence, Some- 

tM»« 
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♦!miis he fbrgcte hftnMf, and fctms to deny 

' their very cxiflenet?.* For ht tells us in one 

place/ ' that the v^hol? uniyerfe tobtainsno^ 

tKm^but paattcr an4 empty fpace, of what 

fartiwfixnn the pafual concnrr^nice pf thefe 

two prinerplps : Confequendy that no third 

nature, different from thefe two^ can poflibly 

^ provM to C3fiil either by the cognizance of 

^ur fenfes, or by the uhnoft efforts of qm 

reafoning facqfty. E[e teaches, that the fodji 

is composed of the fineft, and moft fubtite 

atoms, confequentfy difcerpable and mortaf. 

That the idpntity of man confifi^ in the uni4 

oh of thefe fin?r corpufcles with thfe grofler 

ones, which comppfe the body* * That, at 

their dffunron. by death^ the favil evaporated, 

•an4 is diffipated in the upper regions, froin 

ty^cnce it fit ft diftiliyj^ and the fam? man ex^ 

!ft$ no more. Nay he is fq amazingly abfur4 

is to affert, ^ tha^: if tl^e foul, aft?r its fepa- 

Tfttioi^i 

^ Oninw, ut eft, igitur per -^ mtvit9, im}si;t>5 
Cohfiftit rebus j nam corpora funtet inan^ 
Ergo prsi^^r jn^,^ «|^ corpora teiti^ per fe. 
Nulla poteft reruqi in nuniefo nature, relirujui 
i^ec quae fubi fenfus c^dat ullo tempore npftro$. 
Nee ^fationeanimi quam qiHfquam. poiTit apifci. 

» Et nebula ac fumus quoniam dlfcedit in auras n. 
' t^ire(k ;i\m(^^m.qtu)((ue diffundi, muJtoq; perire 
Qcius, etqti^s diflS^lvi corpora p^^ 
ipum fciiiel p^nibMs e ipembris .^W^ta.rccefljt. 

; \ £(Ti ia^ no^ijfq {tt^i do corpore, ppnquajijji 
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€9taoOy iboqM ftiU retaio its ronrcioufae69 
aody afterakogtii of'time, by fome hxdtf 
jiunble <^ bis atoms, flioukl happen to ani- 
mate aootber body, tbb newcompoand would 
be quite a different man : ConfecpieDdy, 
chat this new man would be no moce intereft- 
cd in the adions of the former, than the for- 
mer would be refponfable for the behaviour 
of the latter, or for that of any future man, 
who might happen hereafter to be prodnc'd 
1^ anc^her cafual aflemblage of the atoms c^ 
the fame ibuU united to thofe of another bo* 
dy* This dodrine is plainly ftole firom the 
f^tbagorean fyftem of thd tranfmigration of 
icnils^ but mutilated, and miferably perverted 
to the purpofesof Atheifm. The abfurdities 
JO this wild philofophy are fo felf-evident, 
that to attempt a refutation of them, would 
be an affront to common fenfe. Yet, from 
this fourcc, thefe philofophers draw their pre<* 
tended confolations againft the fear of death* 
* That at death the identity of the man ab- 
folifcely ceafes, and we totally lofe our exift^ 

Diftradla eft animi natura, animasq; poteftas: 
Nil tamen hoc ad nos ; qui csetu conjugioq; 
Corporis atq; animae confiftimbs uniterapti* 

■ Nil igitur mors eft, ad nos neq; perdnct hilum, 
Quandoquidcm natura animi mortalis habetur : 
— Ubi non erimus : cum corporis atq; anima'i 
Dtfcidium fuerit, quibus e fumus uniter apti, 
Scilicet baud nobis quicquam, qui non erimus turn, 
Acctder^ omnino poterjt^ fenfumq; movere.' 

ence/* 
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eiice/' Yet, from thefe excellent cbmfortcni, 
our modern fceptics have revi^'d their fenfc- 
Icfs tenet of annihilation to ferve the caufeof 
Hbcrtihifm. The grand Defderatum, in It- 
bcrtinifm, is, to be able to give an unbound- 
ed loofe to the fenfual paffion$, xo their very 
utmoA extent, wkhout any impertinent hints 
from a certain difagreeable monitor^ cAYA 
G>nicience, and the dread of an after-reckoii^ 
ing. Now as both thefe terrors ^re remov^ti 
by this fyftem of annihilation, it is no won- 
der that libertines,- who abound in d corrupt 
licentious age, (hould fly eagerly to fd coni- 
fbrtabie a dodrine, which at oncte fitences 
tfaofe enemies to their pleafures. This is the 
ereed introduced by the fed of Epicurus 
anwngft the Romans, which eafily accounts 
for that bidden, and uriiverfal revolution ia 
their manners. For manners can never 1)efo 
effedlually, and fofpeedily depraved, * as bf 
a total extinSion of all religious principle, 
and aM -religious principle muft be neceffartly 
fubverted wherever 4:his dodrine of annihila- 
tion is received, I allow that Lucretius gives 
us fome excellent maxims from Epicurus, 
and inveighs in many places againft the vices 

■ Epicurus vero ex animis bominum extraxic radicitas 
religionem, quum Diis iminortaltbuset opemecgratiain 
fuftulir. Cic, dc Nat. Dcor. p. 76 and 77. 

of 
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joi his coUfMrymen* ' But. tiie dieat is to^ 

gro&and palpable^ and only .proves^ .ifaat^iie^ 

has gilt ovier the pill of A^ifm to make it 

j^ ^Dwn more fmoothly^ For hditr^caotil 

fuperftriuS^re flaoii when the fouiidafiioii: Ji 

taken aWay ; and of whatiervice is the beft 

fyfteoK^/moraUty when the iaodioo of iti- 

tare rewards add »pttni&nwn^) the gceat 

mmiA^ which {houlden^^rcethe^pFai^^^ is 

'remov'd hy the 4enkl of i)L-fsv»Aop^i^i^o^ 

Jihe de&rkie of almihU^^tiofi^f Ciaiis^ jli£pa«lt 

4i8» .that a)iith6<fitie^i|]gf!^i9vhiah i$0y:^»|i$ 

4i^rtsx)£>tfaf&ei8aftafH:e^fhfs Qod^i 4«Miil^i^ 

-McoelkfitsQatiiire^ iaitetmore j(9^ 

«thr0urii out to ^fOealv him' f r<inM»|i6if d«; .^r 

4ie«6biilEl taft |>e^90^»ti that ti)etWs(t>f bis 

^cottQtfy ptimfli'ti^erytn[)0i>with^tbbittti»i^ 

'iswi'Wf^ whi> ilrttek lat that ^f^wdatteii&d 

pFineiple of ^dl religiofi, the exillonee of i|i 

^jbeity. * Cicero therefoce, wlio had tbo^- 

roughly exairiin'd his tenet$» af&rms him> ^y 

rhis own prineipkt to have^been a downright 

Atheift. vFor in reality^ a t^an who (hould 

* At etiam Ub^r eftJEpioiri 4^ fan^ita^. .JLadiinur 
ab homine n9n taxnfaceU), qitam ad fcribendi'Iicentiani 
llbero. Qux cftim poteftefffffanSitasjiLDii hutnana 
non curam ? Cic, dis Nat. Dcor. p. 78. 

^ Veritts «ft igitur nimiruth illud ^uod fiimiliafis i^» 

< ilium nuofimin PofidofiHi$ 4ifieiKut in Ubroquinto depat^-^ 

ra Peorum, nullos cite DeosEpicuro yfderi : .qutO^Siiif 

de Diis immortalibus dixeriCi invidiae deteftaiidae gratia 

'dixifle^ P« 7^» 

aflert 
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*^«hfe«j£ift€afcc«f faah Wte Odob^ as !a<fe 

if i» eKpetfts io be teKw be a gfeaffcr^fool 
tiimi tbe inani *^M%o &^ytm fais heiiTC 
»thef€ i6-fiO God it alL" y«t this ^raisge fy** 
tMri> -thcMligh fraught Mrkh ifooh .^fiirdhieaf 
^atiA ^.niffidi^icins as^eo^d ieaccctb^ ipoliii'fl 
tipo^ tile genius iofaii-Hotientbti;kas^ 
fflYplicitely fwalldWy by too iriany of ^hcffo 
i^entlemen^ Iv'hoafFedl'to caUishetofelv^schis 
i^^r^i J^ftf bf tbfe prefent agd* Tt^e aib 
iheAthciftical tenets of Ejaducus^ pcefefv'll 
1^ iLtioretitit in bis beautiM ipaemi wbidl^ 
|ilQ6peifon, coni^y'd in fwoetsj tpkafe a&ii 
aidrderat the ftale time. 
1 The Greeks ^rte*darjyibfe<aod widbthfe 
bxeetdUe dodrine, and &ew the fcSkGt it 
ifaad'rttpon (heir, (znai^iers by tbisir Tbiatkiti df 
^nibliek faith, and c«mtempt ^fin* the mdft^^ 
«r6d t^es of religiocu ^ Traft, lays Polybitts, 

^^fifitn T« jcaS^iTxou. • Pbtyb- lib. 6. p. 6q'^. 

I have ea}Jed*ai'rj>'pip£fc,'Notary puHtck, becaufethat 

'<>ffi<5e>nfwfers'thcrifed%trch «»|nmori, thaxt 

'"CMrlarfftulaicr^'iTani vfrj^idh fndy JioiBblylfe-deftvy iifaf 

Comptrolier, which} 1 think, is by no meios v^bat^is 

'liereifteaHit. ' . 

1>dt 
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3P4 Of the Rise and Fall of the 
but afingle talent to a Greek, who has been 
us'd to finger the publick money, and though 
you have the fecurity of ten counterparts, 
drawn up by as many publick notaries, back* 
cd by as many feals, and the teftimony of 
twice as many witneffes, yet, with all thefe 
precautions, you cannot poffibly prevent him 
from proving a rogue. Whilft the Romans, 
who, by their various ofBces, are intrufted 
with large fums of the publick money, pay 
fo confcientious a regard to the religion of 
their ofEce-oath, that they were never known 
to violate their faith, though reftrain'd only 
by thaffingle tye. How greatly they devi- 
ated from this reSitude of manners, after 
thefe infidel tenets had taken root amongft 
them, we may learn from Cicero, in his ora- 
tions and epiflles. Sallufl: too will inform us, 
how extremely common the crime of perjury 
was grown, in that fevere reproach, which 
Lucius Philippus, a Patrician, makes to Le- 
pidus, the Conful, before the whole Senate. 
' That he neither flood in awe of men or 
Gods, whom he had fo frequently injured, 
and defy'd by his villainies and perjuries. 
* Polybius gives it as his real opinion, that 
I no- 

' Te neqiie ho^iinum neq; Deorum pudet, quos per- 
fidia et p6rjurio violafti. Sail. Fragm. Orat. L. Phil. 
Coht. Lep. p. 146. 
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nothing (hews the fuperior excellence of the 
civil Government of the Romans, to that of 
other people, fo much as thofe religious feii'- 
timents with refpedt to their Gods, which 
they conftantly inculcated and fupportecj. 
He affirms too his real fentiments tp be, that 
the chief fupport, and prefervation of th? 
Romar^ Republick arofe from that awful fear 
of the Gods, which was fo much ridicurd, 
and exploded by the Grecians. I have taken 
the liberty to render roig a^xxoig dv^^cairotgy 
' ihe Grecians, who are evidently pointed at^ 
X in 

3^ [AOi Sovtu TO TTocpcc ToT. aAXoi? dv^fdic'oK; oveiJi'^o- 
fJkiVQVt t5to (ruv«p^£tv rcc FdOfAOiicav wpaj/jtAara' Xsyoo ii 
Tijv Sn(nicciiAovioc.y. Polyb. Jib. 6. p. 692- 

* There is indeed little occafion for an apology for 
this tranflation. The judicious critick will eafily fee, 
that in this paffage there is a plain contrafte drawn be- 
tween the manners of the Grecians and the Romans in 
the time of Polybius. The caufe of that difference this 
able writer juftiy afcribes to that (JttcriJ'ai/Aovia, or awful 
fear of the Gods, fo ftrongly inculcated amongft the Ro- 
mans, and fo much defpis'd and ridicul'd amongft the 
Grecians, who were at that time greatly tinflur'd with 
the Atheifm of EpicuJus. The inftance he felefts in 
proof, drawn from the very different efFeil of an oath up- 
on the manners of thofe two people, muft convince us 
beyond a doubt, that by the words roi; aKXai; dv^pdrroii 
ov£iSi^oiJi.ivovy he plainly charafterizes his own coumry- 
men. As by ** ol vZv uytii >^ oiy^Qy(^; iK^dxXnv oJura," 
they who now (that is, in his time) inconfiderately and 
abfurdly rejed thofe great fanftipns of religion, he evi- 
dently points at fuch of the leading men amongft the 
Romans, as in his time had embrac'd the pernicious te- 
nets 
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in this paflagc. For fo jqft: and accurate a 
writer as Polybias could n6t be ignorant, that 
the Grecians were thfe only people in the 
world at that time, who had been debaucha 
into Atheiftn by the pernicious tenets of E- 
picurus, Pblybius firmly believ'd the exig- 
ence of a Deity, and the int^rpofition of a; 
flivine fupcrlntcnding Providerice, thoughhc 
was an enemy to fupefftition. ' Yet when 
he obferv*dthe good efFeifts produced amongft 
the Romans by their religion, though carried 
even to tUphigheft poflible degree of fuper- 
ftition, and the remarkable influence it had 
upon their nianners in private life, as well ks 

rets of EpicuruV. For though he had ftigfnatizM the ' 
Carthaginians Imrnddidltel^ before fok: their avariciBtaild 
luft of gain, yet no man knew, better than FolybitiBj^itbi^ 
the Carthaginians rather exceeded the Romans in fitp(;f- 
ih'tion. That they were fincere too in their belief," \i 
evident from that moft horrible method/ by which'^tfitjr 
cxprefs'd their hicifAifjLona^ which was their frcqtffint 
iacrifices of great numbers of their own children (thoft 
of the very firft families not excepted) to their God Mo- 
loch, who, by the Greeks and Romans, was term'd 
Chronos and Sattirn. - 

I thought this remark might not be unu&fiiU becaife 
as none of the commentators have taken any notice of 
it, fo neither Cafaubon, nor any tranflator I have yet met 
with, feems to have given us the true fpirit and meaning ' 
of this remarkable paflage. f 

' EttI rotrirov yaf iXTerpay^nrflM »^ traftinxroLi * 
riro TO /A£p^ nrxi avroi; h^ ti t5^ nar ISiay jSiVrj - 

Ibid. I 

upoqf 

i 
I 
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upon their pqbli<?k eounfels^ he concludes it 
to be ' thercfultpf a wife,, an4 cbnfammatc 
p(;dicy in the ancient Lcgiflatprs^ Hethere- 
foce very juftly denfures thofe as wrong-head- 
ed> and wretchedly bungling Politicians, who 
at th^tt time cndeavour'd to eradicate the fear 
of an after-reckoning, and the terrors of a 
hp% out of the minds of a people. Yet 
Iio\y few years ago did we fee this tniferably 
roiftdcen policy, preyail. in our own country, 
duHng the whole adminiftration of fqme late 
power-eng^QlJing ; rainifters. Gompeird at 
»I1 ^ents to fecure^ a majority in Parliament 
to fupport themfelves aglinft the efforts of 
oppbntion, they found the greatefl obftaclc 
to their fchemes arife fronv thofe principles 
of religion, which yet remain'd amongft the 
pebple. Forthoogh a great number of the 
cle^Ors were not at all averfeto the bribe, yet 
their confcicnces were too tender to digefl 
pajaiy. To remo¥e this troublefome teft at 
ele^ons, which is one of the bulwarks of 
our conftitutioii^ would be imprafticable. 
To weaken or deftroy thofe principles, upon 
which the oath was founded, and from 
which it derived its force and dbligatibn, 
would equally anfwcr the purpofe, and de- 

9^ rdq fTifl rZv iv^otis ii»Kifit\/tii in iiKti xai u; £tu* 
v\)¥ lix? mi'dXoym IxpaAAetv «ut^\ Lib. 6. p. 693. 

X 2 ftroy 
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ftroy all publick virtue at the fame time. 
The bloody and deep felt efFcdbs of that hy-f 
pocrify, which prevail'd in the time of 
Cromwell, had driven great numbers of the 
fufferers into the contraiy extreme. When 
therefore ib great a part of the Nation was 
already prejudic'd againft whatever carried 
the appearance of a ftridter piety, it is no 
wonder that (hallow fuperficial reafoners, 
who have not Logic enough to diftipguifh 
between the ufe and abufe of a thing, ftiould 
readily ernbface thofe Atheiftical tenets, 
which were imported, and took root in the 
voluptuous, and i^ought'efs reign of Charles 
the Second. But that folid learning,, which 
reviv'd after the Reftoration,, eafily baffled the 
efforts of open and avow'd Atheifm, which 
from that time has taken (helter under the 
Icfs obnoxious name of Deifm, For the 
principles of modern Deirm, when ftript of 
that difguife which has •be?;n artfully thrown 
ever them, to deceive thofe who hate the far 
tigue of thinking, and are ever ready to ad- 
mit any cooclufion' in argument, which is 
agreeable to their paflibns, withopt examin- 
ing the [icemifles, iare in reality the {ame with 
thofe of Epicurqs, as tranfmitted to us by 
Lucretius. , The influence therefore, which 
they had upon the rhanners of the Greeks^ 
and Romans, will readily account for thofe 
cffeds which we experience from them ia 

our 
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6ur own country^ where they (o fatally pre- 
vail. To patrooize and propagate thefeprin- 
Giples, wa$ the beft expedient which the 
narrow felfiXh policy of thofeminifters could 
fuggeft. For their greateft extent; of genius 
never reach'd higher, than a fertility in tem- 
porary (hifts and expedients, to ftave off thei 
evil day of national account, which they fo 
much (Jr^aded. ; They were fenfible that the 
wealth and luxury, which are the general ef*- 
fe6ts q( an pxteqfive trade in a ftate of pro-^ 
found .peace, had already greatly hurt the 
morals of the people, and fmooth'd the way 
for their grand fyftem or corruption. Far 
from checking this licentious fpirit of luxury 
anddiflipation, they left it to its fpll and natural 
cfFeds upon the manners, whilft, in order to 
corrupt the principles of the people, they re- 
tained, at the publick expence, a venal fet of 
the moft fliamelefs mifcreants tha^t ever abuf- 
ed the liberty of the prefs, or infulted the 
religioa of their country. To the admini- 
ftration of fuch minifters, which may juftly 
be term'd the grand aera of corruption, we 
owe that fatal fyftem of bribery, >yhiGh has 
fo greatly affeded tlie morals of the, eleftors 
in almoft every borough in the Kingdom. 
To that tod we may juftly attribute. the. pre- 
fent contenxpt, and. oifregard pf (he facred 
obligation of an oath, which is iIk ftrongeft 
X 3 bond 
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bond of ib^iety, and tljc b?ft fccurity aod 
fupport of dvU Govecmnj&nt. 

I have nojffyl hope, fatii^a^orUy account- 
ed for that rapid» and uqexampG^ ^cg^pe- 
racypf the Romans, which brought ^p the 
total fubveirfion of thati mighty Repuhlick. 
Thecaufcof tbis^foddcn, supd violent change 
of the Roman manners, has been juft hinted 
«bythc fagacious Montclquieu, but, to my 
great furprize, has not been duly attended to 
, by any one biftorian I have yet met with* I 
have fh?w'd too, how the fame caufe has 
been workipg th^ fame effeds in our own 
Nation, a$:it invariably will in every country 
^ where thof^ fatally deftrpdtive principles arc 
admit|;$d. < As the real end of all hiftory is 
inftru6lion, I have held up a juft portrait of 
the Roman manners, in the times immedi- 
ately preceding the lofs of their liberty, to 
the infpeftion of my countrymen, that they 
may guard in time againft thofe calamities, 
fl^ which will be the inevitable confcquencc of 

the like degeneracy. The unpromifing af- 
pedt of our affairs, at the time of the fudden 
and unexpefled alliance between the houfes 
of Bourbon tind Auftria, gave the firft rife 
. tb'thefe rcfledions. But as the interefts and 
fituatiori of this Kingdom, with refpe<ft to 
France, arc fo greatly analogous to thofe of 
Carthage with refped: to Rome, I (hall pro- 
ceed to compare the differe/it mannew, po- 
licy. 
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licy, and military condiicS 6f thofe two rival 
Nations. By tlius cbniparing the different 
policy of thcfe warRlcc people, whofe views 
and interefts weW as dianxetricafly oppofite, 
and as irreconcfkble as thofe of Great Britain 
and France, we may learn the faperior ad- 
vantages which each enjoy 'd, and the differ^ 
ent dji'advantages arifing from their different 
policy, which each people laboured under, 
during their long and inveteirate contcfls. 
The refult, which I mofl fihceireiy wifh from 
this inquiry, is, that we may avoid thofe 
egregious blunders on the fide 61 the Ro- 
mans, which reduc'd them to the very brink 
6f ruin, and thofe more capital defeats on 
the part of the Carthaginians, which termi- 
nated in the utter deflrudion of their very 
being as a people. 
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€ H A P. VII. 

: Carthaqinians anJ Romans comfar'd. 

THE origin of both thcfc people fecms 
alike to have been extremely low. Ro- 
mulus, according to Dionyfius of Hdtcar- 
naffus, <:ould form no more than three thtia- 
farid foot and three hundred horfe oiit. of 
his whole people, where every individual was 
oblig'd to be a foldier. The Tyrians,'who 
accompany 'd Dido in her flight from her 
brother Pymalion, could be but few in num- 
ber from (he very circumftances of their 
cfcape from an avaritious and vigilant Ty- 
rant, s ' 

Romulus, to fupply this defed, not only 
opened an afylum for all fugitives, whom he 
admitted as fubjcfts, but in all his conqucfts 
over the heighbouring States, annexed the 
lands to his own fmall territory, and incor- 
porated the prifohers amongft his own Ro- 
man citizens. By this nrrafterly policy, not- 
witbftanding the number of men he muft 
neceflarily have loft during a warlike reigtiof 
thirty fevcn: years, he left at his death, ac- 
cording "to Dionyfius, forty five thotifand 
foot and a thoufand horfe. Asthc'fahie 
■'"■'■■ policy 
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policy was purfued under the Republican as 
under the Regal government, the Romans, 
though involved iii continual wars, found 
themfclves not inferior in number even to 
thofe nations, who were reputed the moft 
populous. Diony fius, from whom I have taken 
;l^is account,^ extolis the policy of 'the Roh 
m^ns ip this point as gready fuperior to that 
of the Grecians. The Spartans, fays that 
Judiqioujs hiftorian, were oblig'd. to give up 
their, dominion, .oyer Greece by their Angle 
defeat at Leudra ^ as the lofs of the battle 
of Chaeronca roduc'd the Thebans and A- 
thenians to the fad neccffity of yielding up 
the government of Greece, as well as their 
liberty, to theMaccdonians. Thefe misfor- 
tunes Dionyfios imputes to the miftaken 
policy of the Grecians, who were, in ge- 
neral, unwilling to cooimunicat^ the pri- 
; yilejlgcs of their refpedive %^tes to fo- 
rcigpers. Whereas the Rofnans, who ad- 
mitted even their eneniics to -the rights of 
citizenfhip, 4<^riv.'d additioaal ^iSlrength even 
feom their misfoftupes. Aad>3?Q.rt.iir.ms, that 
fliter the terrible ^defeat at Canpfl^^wh^re out 
of eighty fix thoufaiid little njcHje, thaa tVcc 
thoufand three hundred apd feveflty mtn cf- 
cap'd> the Ropians ovv'd the p^gfcrvation of 
their State, pptlio the benQvc^^nec of for- 
tune, as fome, hp fays, ifp^i^nf ; • but to the 
number of their difciplin'd Militia, which 

enabled 
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enabled them to encounter every danger. I 
am feniible. that the remarks of Dionyfius, 
which have been adopted by many of our 
modern writers, are extremely juft in rela^ 
tion to the Thebans and Athenians. BecaUfe 
as the former of thefe people cndeavonr'd 
to extend their dominions by arms, the Jat- 
ter both by arms and commerce, both States 
ought, like the Romans, to have attraded 
as many foreigners as poflibly they could, 
to enable them to execute plans which re- 
quire an inexhauftible fupply of pcopfe. 
But the exdtrfion of foreigners ought not, 
in my opinion, to be cenfur'd as a defect in 
the Spartan Conftltutioru Becaufe it is evi- 
dent, from the teftimony of Polybius and 
Plutarch, that the great end which Lycur- 
gus proposed by his laws, was not to increafe 
the wealth or power of his countrymen, 
but to preiervc the purity of their manners : 
as his military regulations, according to the 
fame authors^ were not calculated for making 
conquefts and ferving the purpofes of ambi- 
tion, but for the defence and fecurity of his 
Rcpublick. I obfcrve too in proof 'of my 
opinion, that the Spartansi; gradually 16ft' 
their Virtue, and afterwards their Liberty, 
only fo far as they deviated from the in- 
ftitutions of their Legiflator-^^ — But I return 
from the digreffion into which this fubjedl 
unavoidably led me. 

In 
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\ III bur refearcHfes back into the remote 
times of antiqui^, we' muft lay hold of 
whatever helps we ife ible to taeet With; If 
' Jiittitt thereforeistobe credited. Dido not 
only ftceiv*d cohfiderible affiftance from a 
colony of Tynans which fhe foiind fettled in 
Udca, but admitted great numbers of the na- 
tives who fettled with her in the new city, 
and confequently became Carthaginians. I 
kiay ,add too in proof of this accorint, that 
unlefsthe iCarthaginians had long purfued 
this Wife policy, it is fcarcc poflible by the 
coiirfe of nature, that the Tyrians alone 
could have multiply'd by prof?agation to fo 
prodigious a degree, as to be afcle tb furnifti 
men fiifficient to raifc and cSf ry on that e}f- 
tenfive comtnerce, and plant thdfe numerous 
colonies which we meet wkh in the earlier 
ages of their hiftdry. 

As to their cdrifiE^ttition, Rome and Car- 
thage were both Repiibficks,%oth free, and 
their form of iSdverntaent nearly fihiilar, as 
far as we can boIletS fit^n) hiftory.; Two 
* Supreme MkgHlriates, ann^Hy el(^ the 
Senate, and the j)c6p!eV fdrhi'd the 'body po- 
litick in each Rej^Ublick.'The'knnUal elec- 
tions of their chief iiiagiftrates, were a per- 

■ Juflin. Hb. 18. e. 5- ^ 

* Tcmi'd Oonftils by the RtOTian?# Sufaes by the 
Carthaginians. 

manent 

2 
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nianent fource of divifidn and h&ioh alike 
in both; a defed: whiih Lycurgus guarded 
agalnft in th€ Spaftah gdVcrnment, where 
the chief magiftpacy was perpetual and he- 
reditary. The Senate in both nations was 
compOB'd out of the tnbft refpeftablc and 
greweft men irt each Republick. At Kbme 
the Gohfuls chofe the Senators with t!hc ap- 
probation of the people, but iat laft the Cen-* 
fors arrogated that power to themfelve^. At 
Carthage, as Ariftode informs us, the Sena- 
tors wtireeleded; but as he has no whet-d 
tdldus who were the eleSors, It is moft, pro- 
bable, that the right of eledion was the in* 
hcrent priviledge of th6 people, fince he 
cenfures that Republick as too much leanmg 
towards Democracy. 'At Rome, in the* vir- 
tuous times of that 'Republick, birth and 
merit alone intitled the poflcffor to a place iil 
the Senate, as well as the chief offices ih 
the State. At Carthage, though birth and 
merit feem to have been qualifications indlft 
penfably n^effary, yet * even thefe could 
not fucceed, unleft the candidate was at the 
fame time mafter of fuch a forttine as would 
enable hifn*o fiipport his dignity with * iuf- 

. iiiM di^uSocr t8f cif^ovfoc;. Afift. de Repub. lib. 2. 

pw334. C.l:i. \ '; ^^ y-'-' ' 

rtuSvi¥ fcil. }^ riv clfiriiy) >^ iMoiKhfx T«f i*«y*ir«f* W 
Tf Ba<rjX?»f >cj rig rpocrnyig. Ibid. p. 335* 

tre^ 
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trc, This ArHlot^cenfuresasa.df?fe(a. For 
he lookaupon alLtJiat cpwt, whicl?^ wat un- 
fupported by thcprqper proportion of wealthy 
as Jfo jcniich loft tp the Garthagin^ians j and he 
Uys down thati^iaxim in their Governix^nti 
as,, the real cauleiof that uftdue? refpe<St for 
wealth, and th^ Uift^of gaiOj which pre- 
y^U'4 io much ia that .ReRii.bJick. But the 
feniiinents.of thi^ PhUofopher,. like tbofc <rf 
h^s matter. Plato, arc^ I fear, tob ideal to be 
redupM^to pra&ice,. For he does not fcera 
to .attend to itlie different genius- of different 
Nations,, butaim^.at adjufting ? th*. balance 
of power in his Regublick 1;^ the«i€c ffend^ , 
and of philofophick theory* The genius of 
N;atlgo5 differs perhaps as much as their cli-^ 
ftjaite aod fituation,- which feem (at leaft in 
fpme degree) to he the natural caufe of that 
difference. Tljc Republicks. of Sparta and 
Rome were bipt;h military, arad military glory 
Aamp d the primary cbaratftery /of both thefc 
pwple^ The : ^^epublick of Gftrthage, like 
that of their, anceftors, the Tyrians, was 
qopimerci^l, IJ^ncethc luil of gainmark'd 
their, ruling ch^aiflter, . Thein jroilitary cha^ 
radler iargfe from the neceflfrty of d.^fending 
that wealth which their cooimerce had ac- 
quired. Hence military glory was but a fe- 
condary paffion, and generally fubiervient to 
their luft of gain. Unlefs we attend to the, 
different ruling paflion, which forms the dif- 
ferent 
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ferent chara^er fif each kemihli^k^ weihatt 
never be able to toab^e. fudb a ffomps^fxlim as 
will do equal juftife 40 each pcoplo;, !At 
Sparta and Koix^e wealtb was'dei^k'X when, 
put in cpaipeticiiH) witd.honour, and {»vefb 
join'd with merit forox'd the mofl eftimabib 
of all characters. Q^Itt: difib-eot iqaiixns^ 
prevailed at Carthagel. Wealth with thi^ 
was thp chief Tupport of merit, and.Qodi|ng 
was fo contemptible, as poverty. Henpe t^P 
Carthaginians, who were well acq^aiQj^^ 
with the power and influence of wedw* ^c* 
quir'd the additional qualification of ^ afnple 
fortune in all candidates /or the fenato^ 
dignity, and publick employments. For 
theyju^g'd that fuch mjcn would be lefs/^c- 
pos'd to the temptations qf corniption» ^and 
at the fame time more anxious for the wel- 
fare of a State, in which they were fo deep- 
ly interefted by their private property. That 
this wajs the real ftate of the cafe, at Car- 
thage, notwithftanding the jdi^eftions of At 
riftotle and the Greek and Roman hifto« 
rians, may, I think, be fairly prov'd from 
the behaviour of their Senate and the choice 
of their officers, which oc^ht certainly to 
be admitted as the beft evidence. For we 
/ conftantly find all their publick employments 
fiird up with men ojf the grcateft families, 
and (unlefs when the intrigues of faflion 
fonietimcs pievail'd) of the grcateft abilities. 

We 
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We find in general the fame firm and fteady 
attachment to the fervice of their country, 
and the fame indefatigable zeal for extend- 
ing the territories arid power of their Re- 
poblick, Nof does the moft partial hiftorian 
charge any one of tiiern with facrificing the 
hbrionr and iiitereft of his country to any 
foreign power for rnoney : a pr&aice whicb 
was ftiamefuUy common ambngft the Rd^ 
man Generals in the time of Jugurth^, 
Hentewe may, I think, aflign thfe true rca- 
folt, why the gireateft families in Carthage 
fas we are informed by hiftorians) thought 
it ixO way derogatory to their honour to en- 
gage in commerde. For as this is moft pro- 
bably to be underftood of the younger fons 
of their nobiHty, the true motive fcems to 
arife, not from avarice, as their enemies ob- 
ject, but from a view of raifing fuch a for- 
tune, as might qualify them -for admiffion 
into the Seriate, or any of the great employ- 
ments. Hence too it is evident, that a re- 
gulitibri whiel^ might be highly ufeful arid 
falutary in an opuledt commetciar Repub- 
lltk, would be greatly ihjtirious to fuch 
military Repiibliiks as Rome and Sparta, by 
corrupting their liiahners. We need no other 
proof than the fate of thdfc two Kepublicks, 
who both ow^d their ruih to the introduc- 
tion of that wealth, virhich was unknown 
to their virtuous anceftors. The Carthagi- 
man Senate feems to have been much more 

numerous 
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numerous than the Romans ' For at Car- 
thage there was a feleiSt Aanding committee 
cftabli(h'd, of one hundred and four of the 
moft rcfpedtable members, to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the great families, and reprefs 
any attempts which their ambition migkt 
make to fubvert the conftitution. To this 
committee all their commanding officers by 
fea and land^ y/ithout exception, were ob- 
liged to give a ftrift account of their conduift 
at the end of every campaign. We may 
therefore properly term it the Carthaginian 
court-martial. Out of this venerable body 
another fcleft committee was form'd of five 
members only, who were moft confpicuous 
for their probity, ability, and experience. 
* Thefe ferv'd without fee or falary 5 as 
glory, and the love of their country, were 
cfteem'd motives fufficient to engage men 
of their fuperior rank, and charader, to 
ferve the publick with zeal and fidelity. For 
which reafon they were not chofen by lot, 
but cledled by merit. Their power was very 

* —El h voXirUu rtay Ka.py^'nSuiv\uv t^u it wapa- 
traipiwv roig (pihiroi;* tiJv Si. tZv Ixo^rov tu nrlccpuv 

p»r*W»jt. Ibid. p. 334, 

* — To fdfAiBisq xj f/.^ xXnpurdg pJ/BifOHfaTixo^ 
6?Tfo>, xj jiT* Te»»Tov hipov. Ibid. 
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extend ve. ' Their office was for life, and 
they fiird up any vacancy in their own body, 
out of the one hundred and fbur, and all 
vacancies in that grand committee, out of 
the reft of the Senate, by their own autho- 
rity and at their otvn difcretion. They were 
the fupreme judges befides in all caufes 
whatfoever without appeal. The inftitution 
of this grand committee, in my opinion, ex- 
ceeded every thing in the Roman policy. 
* For it prcferv'd their State from all thofe 
violent concuffions, which fo frequently 
fhook, and at laft totally fubverted the Ro- 
man Republick. But the power of the 
committee of five was exorbitant, and dan- 
gerous to the lives and fortunes of their fel- 
low Citizens. The proof is from fadl. For 
at the conclufion of the fecond Punick war, 
they had made fo arbitrary an ufe of their 
power, and were grown fo odious to the 
people, that the great Hannibal regulated 
that amongft other abufes, and procured a 

■ —To ii raf ffivrcc^xJa; xuptAg o\)<rag ttoXXZp xJ 
fAsyotXtaif, u^* dvruv alpiTxg huoci, x,on rriv twv Ixjs- 
rov rccMTOL^ dtpi&ai rriv u^i^y^y i^yyiv, it* S\ rxMrd; 
vXiiova apx^»y p^p^wv rf$3V aAAwv (xal ^cUp i^sAilAu- 
S'oTH ap;^8<r4, xal fJiiXXQurti) ih^yx^^y- Ibid. 

* — 2)»jjuaov Si TrahirUoL^ (rukTfTay/At^v;?, to rov J^Jj- 
jutoi/ rp^oucrai/, Sio^ixhsiv lu t>j roi^n rn; TroXiTitx^^ xal 
fAtiTj fXiTiVf 0T» )/ap a^iok liTTtTv, ysym&xi, iMnn Tupa>- 
uov. Ibid. 

Y law. 
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hwy which made that office annual and 
eledtive, with a claufe forbidding any future 
alteration. Whether the Carthaginian Sc?-: 
nators enjoy 'd their feats for life, or whether 
they were liable to be expell'd for any mif- 
demeanour, and by whom, . are poixxts in 
which hiftory is quite filent. At Rome> as 
thecenfors had the power of promoting to 
that dignity, fo they had equally the power 
of expelling any member for bad mannerSji 
by the fingle ceremony of leaving out hi« 
name when they call'd over the lift of the 
Senate. I cannot help thinking this a great 
defe<S in the Rjoman polity ; fince it thrfiw 
the power of garbling and modelling the 
Senate into the hands of two men, who 
were liable to be corrupted to ferve the ends . 
of fadlion. A power which ought ijever to* 
belodg'din fo few hands in a country which 
enjoys the bleffing of liberty. For how, 
ferviceable fo ever it might have been, as a 
curb to liccntioufnefs in the earlier ages of 
that Republick 5 yet Cicero, in his Oration 
for A. Cluentius, inveighs bitterly againft the 
abufe of the cenforial power in his tinae,. and 
gives feveral inftances wher,e it was made 
fubfervient to the ends of fadtion in model- 
ing the Senate. And he feems to fear that 
the cenfors lift may bting as many calamities 
upon the citizens as the late moft i«humwi 
profcription j and that the point of the cen- 
3 fors 
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tots pert may prove as^ terrible as the fwoi'd 
oTflieir kre Didator. 'C. Nepos, in the life of 
Hamildar, takes rtotice of an officer of the 
lartie nature amongft the Carthaginian sy to 
whofe irifpedtion the greateft men in that 
Reptibfick fedm tb have been fobjed:. But 
it does hot appear froni hiftory, whether 
hH pdwer extended fo far as to expell a Se- 
nator. Should a bad prince, or a wicked 
nsihifter, ever be invefted with the power of 
x^^eeding the houfe, and modeling a parlia- 
ifleiit at pleafure, there would be an end of 
otir conftitutwn and liberty. 

In the Roman Senate all queftions were 
decided (as in our parliament) by a ihajority 
of Vt)ice§. At Garthag* no law could pafs, 
unlefe the Senate tvere unanimous, like the 
Pdifh diet. One fingle Veto from any one 
me^bfer, took the queftion out of the bands 
of the Senate, and gave up the ultimate de- 
cifion tb the people, who were the dernier 
reffoft of all power. This " Ariftotle cen*- 
fures as inclining more towards Democracy 

* Ta jtA€P, vpotrdy^tv, to St /u,^ w^ofrafuv vpo; rov 
iiifA$Uj o» Bas(r(Afi!; icv(iioi fjtsrei r^y yipfh^rmy civ off>oy 
ifUffAomiTi araWe;' h it ^»ii xo&J rntwif iififf^* , A 
Si oiv ua-p4^uinv ovroi ov fioatoviFon [aovov. ocTrofifoeKri 
t(f SYifM^co rx ii^xyrx rot. apj^oi»<r*v, oixXoi y.\j^iOi xffC" 
•eiv^ iitrV xai tw (inXofxivy roT^ iir^spe[/t.mi<: drrttreTv 
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than was confiftent with the juft rules of a 
well regulated Republick. Becaufe the nta- 
giftrates were not only oblig'd to open all 
the different opinions and debates of the 
Senatoi;s upon, the queftion, in the hearing 
of the people, who were the abfolute and 
dccifive judges in all thefe cafes of appeal; 
but any one, even the loweft fellow in tl» 
mob, might freely give his opinion in oppo- 
fition juft as he thought proper. A fource 
of endlefs difcord, anarchy, and confufion ! 
A kind of polity, as Ariftotle obfervcs, un- 
known in any other form of Republican go- 
vernment. 

In this point, I think the Roman polity 
far preferable to the Carthaginian, except 
in thofe abufes of the tribunitial power, which 
fo frequently happen'd towards the decline of 
that Republick. But when any one turbulent, 
fcditious tribune, inftigated by ambition, or 
corrupted by afadlion (which in thofe times 
was generally the cafe) could by his fingle 
Veto, flop all proceedings of » the Senate, 
and haul the cafe before the people ; nay 
when he could drag the fupreme ma- 
giftrates, the Confuls thcmfelves, to prifoii', 
by his fale authority, and could commit the 
moft outrageous, and moft fhameful adls of 
licentioufnefs with impunity, becaufe their 
office render'd their perfohs facred * by kw, 
I efteem the Carthaginian polity infinitely 

more 
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more eligible. For ,tjiat fear and jealoufy 
of ceding any part of their authority, which 
is To natural to men in power, would always 
be a ftrong motive to union in a Carthaginian 
SenatjC ; becaufe it . would naturally induce 
any member, rather to give up his private 
apipion, than fuflfer an eflential part of their 
power to devolve to the people. But the 
Roman tribunitial power, which was in con- 
Aant oppofition to the Senatorial, drew at 
laft by much too great a weight into the 
Democratick fcale, and in the laft period of 
their liberty was a principal leading caufe of 
the ruin of that Republick. For as the Se- 
nate was unfuppor ted by a third power fo effen- 
tially requifite to preferve the balance of go- 
vernment in its due sequipoife, the Tribunes 
perpetually fomented and kept up thofe ter- 
rible feuds, which brought on Anarchy, and 
terminated in abfolute infupportable Ty- 
ranny, 

The condition of the Roman populace 
before the ercdlion of the tribunitial power, 
feems, in my judgment, to have been litde 
better than that ftate of vaflalage, which 
the peafants groan under in Poland. The 
relation betweeen Patron and Client amongft 
the Romans, feems to be fomething analo- 
gous to the relation between Lord and Vaf- 
fal, with this difference, that the Client had 
the free choice of his Patron, which the 
Y3 Vaffal 
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Vaflal has not with r^fpcdJ: to the Lord. At 
Icaft it is certain, if we may credit the Ro^ 
man hiftorians, that their people were fob* 
jeft to equal, if not greater cxaftioas and 
oppreflions from the Patricians^ How heavy 
thefe were, we may-iearn: from the nuisic-* 
jrou& mutinies, infurreSions and that great 
feceflion, wMch compeird the Patricians to 
create the tribunitial ofike in their faiaar. 
This new office occafion'du great revolotion 
in the r new government, andprodac'dihofe 
perpetual coniSidts between* the Ariftocraiick 
and Democratick powers, which fiiiithe 
hiftory of that Republick. The Patricians 
had reccmrfe frequently to their only isc- 
fource, a Didtator with abfolutc power, to 
defend tharti from the indolence of the Tri- 
bunes. But this was only a temporary ex- 
pedient The people rencw'd their attacks, 
till they had ^bolifh'd the diftindl preroga- 
tives arifing from birth and family, and kid 
open all honours, even the Confulfhip, dnd 
Didatorfliip, the fupreme magiftracy of all, 
to the tree admiffion of their own body. 
The poopie were highly elated with thefe 
repeated vii^ories, as they imagind them, 
over their old enemies the Patricians, hut 
they were quickly fenfiMe, that, in faft, 
they were only the dupes of their ambitious 
leaders. Themoft opulent and powerful of 
the Plebeians, by ferving the high oiicesof 

the 
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the State, acquired tj>e title of Nobles, in 
coi>tradiftind:iQn to tfeofe, wl^o , were de- 
ibended from the Patriciaa families, who ilill 
retain d their ancient appellation. Thefe 
new Nobles, many of whom had crept into 
the Senate, fided conftantly with the Patri- 
cktfis in all difputes and conteils with tb^ir 
foraier friends, the people, and were gene- 
rally their greatcft enemies. The Patricians, 
ifarengtfaen'd by this new acquifition of power, 
were frequently too hard for the Tribunes. 
In tho£b memorable conteils with the two 
Gracchi, who endeavoured in their Tribune- 
fliip to revive the Agrarian law (calculated 
to divide the conquered lands amoqg the poor 
citizens) the difpute feems to have lain 
wholly between the rich and the poor : for 
die Nobles and rich Plebeians were as un- 
willing to part with their iaiids, as the Pa- 
tricians. This ftrengthcn'd the Patricians 
fo much, that they were able in each of 
thoie conteiis, to quell the efforts of the 
people by force, and quafli the whole affair 
by the death of both the Gracchi* 

It has been a general remark of moft 
writers, both ancient and ooodern, that the 
RoB%an Republick ow'd its prefervatbn to 
tbe firmnefsand wifdom of the Senate, and 
the fttbordinate obedience of the people : 
and that the Republick of Carthage muft 
afcribc its ruin to that afcendcncy, which the 
y 4 people 
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people had ufurp'd over the authority of the 
Senate. The reverfe of this feems to be 
the truth. We meet with but oneinftance 
in hiftory, where the power of the Cartha- 
ginian people over-rul'd the authority of 
their Senate, fo far as to compel them to aft 
contrary to their opinion. This wisis that 
fhameful violation of the law of nati(ms in 
feizing the tranfports which were bringing 
neceflaries toScipio'scamp, during the truce he 
had granted that they might fend ambafladofrs 
to Rome to negociate a peace with the Ro- 
man Senate. For though they threatened 
violence to the Senate, if they fubmitted to 
thofe hard terms which were impofed by 
Scipio after the defeat at Zama ; yet they 
were eafily recluc'd to obedience by Hanni- 
bal, and refign'd the whole affair to the de- 
cifion of the Senate. The Roman hiftory, 
on the contrary, is one continued detail of 
animofities, and frequently moft bloody con- 
tefts, between the Senate and the people in 
their perpetual ftruggles for power. And 
the frequent elections of that low Plebeian 
Marius to the confular dignity, in oppofition 
to the Patricians, (the malignant effeds of 
the overbearing power of the people) opcn'd 
that fcene of blood and anarchy, which 
ended only in the utter fubverfion of their 
liberty and con ftitution. 

-2 The 
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The judicious Mohtefquieu obferves, 
that the Carthaginians grew rich much 
fooner than the Romans, and confequent- 
^* Jy funk much fooner itito corruption/* 
He adds too ; " that whilft merit alone en- 
titled the poffcflbr to tlje^great employ- 
ments at Rome, every thing which the 
publick at Carthage had the power of 
beftowing, was venal." ■ The former 
part of this affertion is too general to be ad- 
mitted without proper reftridions, the latter 
is a plain tranfcript from Polybius. The 
Carthaginians muft have been rich feveral 
ages before the Romans. For both Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides (who was but thirteen 
years younger) take notice oiF them as a very 
formidable maritime power, a circumftance 
which could only arife from their naval genius 
and extenfive commerce. Yet we find no 
inftance of their being corrupt, 'till the con- 
clufion of the fecond Punick war, when 
Hannibal reform'd thofe fliameful abufes, 
which had crept into the management of the 
publick revenue^ and reftrain'd that power 
which the committee of five had ufurp'd over 
the lives and fortunes of their fellow citi^ 
zens. As for the quotation out of Polybius, 
whofe country was at that time a province 
to the Romans, with whom he refided only 
as a ftate prifoner ; I efleem it as no more 
than a compliment to the Roman vanity at 

the 
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the expeoc^ of the Carthaginians^ vfaofe 
Tcry name was cxlioos to that people* Or 
very probably he might bring that charge 
^gainft the CarthaginiaQS» as a hint to fhi&N 
the coafequences of the fame fpecies of cor- 
Toption, which, even in his time^ had^sund 
entrance amongft the Romaoa. 

As to religion, both nations were equally 
fuperftitious. If many of the religious ce- 
remonies amongft the Romans were ahfurd 
and childi(h, it muft be own d that the Car- 
thaginian worfhip, like that of their an- 
ceftors the Canaanites, from whom they ns- 
ceiv'd it, ' was traly diabolical. But it is 
by no means candid to judge of the natural 
bent and temper of a people, from eifedts 
produc'd in their niinds by fuperftition. For 
the fame fuperAition which enjoins fuch 
.horrid rites, will naturally place the chief 
efiicacy of the facrifice in the zeal and fin- 
ccrity of the offerer. Confequently the 
higheft degree of merit in fuch oblations^ 
wUl con/ift in ftifiing every humw affe£tion> 
and over-ruling nature. Thus in the Car- 
thaginian Molatry, the fofter fex, as more 
fufceptible of tendernefs ibr their ofi^pring, 

* The idol to whom the Carthaginians facrific'd their 
children was the Molock of the Canaanites, from whom 
they were lineally defcendcd. This idol was the Chro^ 
iM>& of the Greeks^ and Saturn of the Latins. 

were 
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were requlf'd to attend in pcthn. ' They 
were ^ven ^om|)eird, upon thk dreadful 
occafioo, to aflfedl all the jojf and chearful- 
nei$ of fefti^ity, becaufe, as Plutarch informs 
us, if a figh or a tear cfctfp'd tbem^ the 
iDefit of the offering woi^ld be abfd^ely 
loft, and themfelves liable to a fine. That 
ihe^Cartbaginians were no more void of pa-^ 
rental affedion than other nations, h evidetxt 
from that pious ^ fraud they had fo ]ong 
pradiis'd, of feeretly buying up poor chil- 
dren, whom they fubftituted «s vidtims to 
their bloody deity inllead of their own. But 
after a great defeat which they received from 
Agathocles, they attributed their ill fortune 
to the refentmcnt of their God for their re- 
pfeated facriledge; They ' facrific'd two 
hundred children €>f the firft families in Car- 
thage, and three hundred other perfons of- 
fered themfelves as voluntary vidims to atone 
fDr a crtrae, to which the higheft degree of 
guilt was affixed by their impio^us religion. 
The Roman fuprftition miift in general be 
acquitted of the charge of inhumanity. The 
only tendency towards it, was -in the cufiom 
of inhuming alive fuch of the veftal virgins, 

» Pint, de Supcrftit. p. 1 7 1^ 
* Diodor. Sicul. lib. 20, p. 739. 
3 Id. ibid. 

as 
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as had violated their vow of chaftity'. But 
the bloody and frequent (hews of the gla- 
diators, which were the delight of the Ro* 
mans, ^ fix an indelible blot on the charac* 
ter of a brave people. Hiftorians in general 
brand the Carthaginians with cruelty and in* 
humanity. If the charge is juft, it muft be 
chiefly attributed to that execrable cuAoni 
of human facrifices, which ^ways prevailed 
amongfl: that people. Nor do I in the leaft 
doubt, but that favage ferocity, which the 
Romans were fo guilty of in war, was .in a 
great meafure owing to thofe barbarous 
fpeiftacles, where wounds, and murder in 
cold blood, noade the moft agreeable part oi 
the entertainment. 

As to publick virtue or love of their coun- 
try, the Cartha^nians were no way inferior 
to the Romans^ The intrepid beKaviour of ' 

■ This inftittttioD has beeo adopted fince, by die 
Greek and Latin churches. The only diiFerence in the 
puniihment is, that the ancient veftals were buried alive» 
the modern veftals are immUr'd between four wall$. 

^ Polybius informs us, that when the Romans took 
a city by ftorm, they nojt only put all the men to the 
fword, but even quarter'd the dogs, and hew'd oflF the 
limbs of every other living creature they found in the 
place. 

/xEXt] TToc^ocxsxofjL^ijfou Polyb. lib. lo. p. 820. 
» Salluft. de Bdl. Jugurth. p. 226 — 27. 

the 
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the Philani, twoCarthaginian brothers who 
confehted to be buried alive to inlarge the 
boundaries of their country, equals the moft 
heroic inftance of that kind of enthufiafm. 
Which the Roman ftory can boaft of. The 
fate of Macheus, Bomilcar, Hanno, and o- 
thers afford undeniable proof, that neither 
birth, dignity, nor the greateft fervices, 
could fcreen that man from the moft igno- 
minious death, who made the leaft attempt 
, to fubvert the liberty of his country. I have 
before taken notice of the Punicafidesy or 
that proverbial want of finccrity, which has 
been fo often objeded by the Roman hif- 
torians: but I cannot help obferving with 
the more impartial Montefquieu, ' *« That 
^* the Romans never made peace with fin- 
*' cerity and good faith, but always took 
*^ care to infert fuch conditions as, in the 
*' end, prov'd the ruin of the people with 
" whom they treated : that the peace they 
^' granted was no more than a politick fuf- 
** penfiori of arms, 'till an opportunity of- 
" fered of compleating their conquefts : 
** that it was their invariable maxim to fo- 
'^ ment divifions among the neighbouring 
" powers, and by fiding alternately with 
** either party, as they found it mpft con- 
" ducive to their own intereft, play one a- 

* Grandeur des Romains, p, 68, &c, 

*^ gainft 
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•• gainft tlie other, 'till they had reduc'tf 
" all equally into Provinces : that they fre^ 
" quently etnpld/d the fubtilty and ambi- 
«* gulty of terms in their own language, to 
" ftnefle and chicane in their treaties/* Thus 
they cheated the ^Etolians by the ambiguous 
phrafe of * yielding themfclves up to thd 
faith of the Roman people. The poor i^Itb- 
lians imagined, that the term impl/d otilv 
alliance. But the Romans foon convJiic^d 
them, that what they meant by it, was ab- 
folute fubjeftion. * They deftroy^d Carthage 
under fandtion of the moft vile equiyocation, 
pretending, " that thotrgh they promised 
that deluded people to prefcrve their State,^ 
they did not mean to grant them their city^ 
which word they had purpofely omitted." 
Maxims which the French have fteadily 
and too faccefsfully purfued, and are ftill 
purfuing ! — Montefquicu very jadidouffy 
obferves — That the Romans were ambi- 
tious from the luft of domination :: the Car- 
thaginians from the luft of gain.'* This ac- 
counts for the different reception which com- 
merce met with in the two natrons. At 
Carthage commerce was efteem'd the moft 
honourable of all employments. At Rome 



» In fidem populi Ramani fcfe dcdcrc. Vide PoJyb. 
Excrpt. Legat. p. I H4, 15. 
* Ibid. p. 1349, 50. 
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commerce was held in contempti It was 
there look'd upon as the proper occupation 
of Haves only, and difgraceful to a free ci- 
tizen. Thus the one lov'd war for the feke 
of glory and acquiring dominion; the 
other looked upon war as a means of acquir- 
ing wealth, and eJctending commerce. The 
Romans plunder'd the vanquiih'd eneipy to 
make a parade with their wealth in the tri- 
umphal proceffion. The Carthaginians fleec'd 
not only their enemies, but their tributary^ 
Provinces,, and opprefs*d their allies, to feed 
their own private avarice, as well as that of 
the publick. The oppreffions of their ava- 
ritious Generals in Spain loft them all their 
allies. The wifcr policy of Scipio attached 
thofe allies unalterably to the Romans. The 
exactions of their rapacious Governors ia 
the African Provinces, was the fource of 
perpetual revolts, upon the approach of any 
invader, from a defire of changing mafters* 
When Scipio landed, he. was join'd by all 
Mhofe Provinces, who looked upon the Ro-? 
mans as their deliverers. As foon as luxury 
had introduced avarice and corruption a- 
mongft the Romans, their Generals and Go- 
vernors purfued the fame deftruilive maxims, 
which was one leading caufe of the final ruin 
c^ both the Weftern and Eaftern Empires. 

There cannot be a ftronger proof of a 
weak or a corrupt adminiftration, than when 

in- 
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indigeDt and neceilicous men are appointed 
to tl^ government of diftant Provinces, from 
no other motive than party merit, and with 
no other view than to raifc a fortune at the 
expence of the people. : Whether the,; 
wretched and defencekfs conditkni in which 
the French found our colonies at the begla^- 
ningof this war, ought not to be afcrib'4. 
chiefly to this caufe, is a queftion I .^ali 
wave at prefent. Becaufe jtbe evils we ha^^ 
already fufFer'd fi;om former mifcomju^ 
will, I hopjB, be now removed, by a total 
alteration of meafures unde^ an able and 
honeft admin iftration. 

It is remarkable, that not pne of the hif-r 
torians who reproach the Carthaginians with; 
corruption, were ever able to accufe them c^- 
luxury and effeminacy. The Carthaginians, 
to their imrportal honour, ftand fingle upon 
the records of hiftory, " the only people in ' 
the univerfe, upon whom immenfe wealth: : 
was never ;^ble to work its, ufual effeftW 
TheRomani, corrupted by wealth, quickly ».- 
loft all priCtenfions both to publick and pri-i 
vate virtue, and from a race of Heroes, de«. 
generated into a nation of the moft abjeft 
llaves. The Carthaginian virtue was fo Sm 
from degeiierating that it flione brighteifiQ^ 
the laft period of their hiftory, than in any. 
of the former. Even the behaviour of their 
women in that long and brave defence of 

their 



their city argalnft 'the „whole Roman power, 
cqtiall'd, ofr rather exceclded that of the Ro- 
man rtiatrons in* tholH. tinftes^ when they 
Wet-e moft celebrated fbr'^publick. virtue* 
When theRomns were makers of thef city, 
one fm&ll p^rt otAjf excepted, and that pfrt 
aftuklly^irt flames, the * generous wife of 
Afdrtibal; the chief commander, cld*s'd tha 
fcene by as defperate an acfl of heroick bra- 
very, as <^n be' rtiet with iii hjftopy. j! After 
(he had:upbraided her hufbahd 4s a coward 
and a traitbrfpr fubmitting^ to '§Qpio,. fbe 
declared her detemiined fe^lution of 'dying 
free, and' not furvivirig the fate of her coun^ 
try. She fiirft ftabb'd both her childrenVand 
threw them %t6 the flames ; then leaped in 
after their bodies, &rid buried herfelf in the 
ruiTO of Carthage. :. ' 

= The fententious * Monteiquieu reiparks^ 
«< That when' Carthage made war with her 
opulence ' a^aihft^ the Romgn .poverty,, her 
great difodvahtdge ardfe /rdm what'^Je ef- 
teem'd'her greatcftf ftrerigth, and.oti which 
fhc plac^dj Her chief dependchce^ ; The xea^ 
fon; as^hfe judi'ddufly .obTerves, 'is, evident. 
Gtild iodYiivec riiay be eafily exhaufted, but 
public!: Virifuprconftancj^^. 'and/ firrrinefs of 
miiid, fortituJK'Wd poVeriy, are inexi}aufti* 

] , * AjpiJmvdeBdl. Pun. p. 8^. ^ • 

Z We." 



S3? . Of the ^\\K^ f^A,l^jf^fkf^ 
Sle)' Thie (l^tha^iaos, inf tkeU ^fjr^^ ^m^ 
ploy'd fcweign m«^e<^ries. ^TS^e* Kxiiiiau^ 
armies were composU of their ownl^^'j^ 
A defeat or two ir lea^f u^ed t^ ^ufii 
ginian ctltflnerce, imd; j(lop|l'<t ^e for^ 
which fupply'4 their pobjgd^ V:^che;^UjeE 
^e io& or a battle ip ^fn9%^]^%e^^ 

^e^s, and the native^ a^ tpxn^"^ 'i|tMAg^4 t§ 
the life of arms as our owipi^bqhtty jj'^ ' ' 
ireduc'd thenx to fahtnlit ip wh^cMcr ^. ^ 
^e i^ddrs thoaght proper to imj^fe^'^ lii^ 
gttlos, ki thd ifirft i^^nick wa^, CQ9p'4 ti^^^ 
C«rdMS;^«a&s iri tb^ir capital, >fter J^JB^J 
ffivcn them one defeat hj fea, ao<f on^lKj 
land." 'The Romans, after fe^civii^g' fou? 
fucce^ve defeats fropj ^annib^j tjidj mi pi 
whieh was'the fatal t»tt!e of C»pn;;e^ wttere 
they lofl moft of dicir beil oSBfxrs^ ipcl^ all 
Aeir vetenin ir<x>p8,' woald h^rk^n tp no 
terms of accommodation, aod, cj«|ji' fy^ 
rcinforcdnetits to Spain ^d cJthcr , p^aoe^ 
though Hannibial wzs at theli: gates. V^ 
reaibn iS; ^^liiin. li)& citizens of Gan£^ 
confifted ^htefly of unarm'd» and tin(^j|;^t 
pltn'd trade&ieb. The citisseos of. Kioi^p, 
without diAlniaioo, cbmbps^d a£egnIari|M]t 
of difcipHfl'd militia.— ^ A ftort roinpiri-r 
fon betweeii ^Rdmiui and CiurthaE^ii 
poKty, with refpea to the military of cad) 
people, will eafilf pbifat'^ot to us j^ 'tru« 
'■■•■ ■''^^■■- •''■■'■ '''■'-■-■"■••'"'-'■■ caiif 
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,.--■ ■" • . ■• ' ' i .V T ■■ ■ r T- ' ■■ «■■:"■...» "' ' ' ■^■^y 

|Jatifei «rhidi gave the. RoouilSn^^.jmimltfft 
fu|>cjrlqritjr<... ^ ...■ ^0 r' ■••-;■■:; ''-•-■• ^. • 

. I ltav|?.aIready,.tijB^ 
lal Hefedi of th^^arthaginjaa^lwfth ift tocJr 
jqiarhie and raillt^ji ckgao^meBto^^ Motift^ 
qmea ionputes ^fei^al ,<»ipil^l ^ tf gof^ to ^^ 
Hf?pianB, but h^ ai.Vinhy\f.&^ ^tbcj^ ]»r0fi^ftfjoft 
«nitt^t]lvBiil£fcxt,^;Cann tfi^k 

Jiti j^e Tjcijy br^ikpC rolii|. tortb^i fe^eei «f 
Kbdr .it^cotion. J^ei^^^s to pH^jtbi^Cortt 
ki the itipcnpr wifdoca^iiid fiirlin!!(^ Jof the 
IU>n(on ^hate. ArU^iQct in<|Biii^ :iii|oi,;^l«jr 
cpaduift, .ivring tbe&Goad Fu^^ic^rlviiii^lKrlH 
(ja^^ that the 4:90^ of thi^r pr«i^tipA :st 
|i^ time mu^ h« aicr^;4 ^ a; vet^nifflfdireijl 
^inciplct >andjthatM9^^qi9'HHt lioolAtM^ 
sdc^t^ ^kat €ipkiioii4r«Pk?tb942lre«^j(fi^ Ha*' 
fmahlftoriatw; , iv ,^ .(,..•, i. iv,,.;. s;. ;'^ -m; 

^ !^^l|;^we <eacai$anii^<f]9f> bofilM h^ifti^f of 

icnepi o( blunders, jj^irhi^^j" carryijsU? the maris 
Tra^'O^^^^J^is^fiin int^lte|Srt<»pf Han- 

T^^M; Jirs^s: n9r\ i^rct,ii> jSf*4ft,btsb«*e'eveiry 
Mi^iN») a5i|Be^3^.i^i.Qi^o^ Haiuubai's 
^.%ca?^.,tg t^,jqmfrv«C Jtjfiy. '.;Th? 
P^aW WS*^iSl>f4Jiia^^f :&cb a ckf 
figp, when they ient ambaiTadors to Hanrvi.- 
• "' Z 2 bal, 
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bal> toinfixmhiin, that if be pafs'd the £- 
berus^ and attack'd the Saguntines, tlniy 
ihQi|ld Iqok upon it as a declaration of war. 
When thejf had received an cvafive anfwcr 
from Kaooibal^ tbej.cxofs'd over to Africa, 
^nd mwi^ithe Uxm^ declaration to the Car- 
thaginian ^nate. \yhen Hannibal laid fie^e 
to Sapuntum^ did (he Romans aft upio their 
fornit^able declaration, or did they fei^d a 
i^n^le Goan U> the aiUftance of thofjb faithful 
alhes ? .Jflft the reirerfe: They wailed nine 
mpiith^. the time the liege lafted, in uiel^s 
dj^ W^Sf . ^^d fr uitlcfs embaHies* ^ They facri- 
fic'd that J^iithful and heroick people, togc- 
thw wi%the«: own int^rcft and charadler, 
\ by their folly and irrcfolution* For if they 
Jhad feAt;a powerfularmy at firft, they might 
have fay'd Saguntum, qe at leaft confined the 
war to Sp^Jpb and prevcni^d it frompenetirat- 
ingiotOilheicQwn howel^. After Hannibal 
hadi^d ^i^ntum in a/hesi^ did the boafted 
wifd^nji 4i^'4r"^P9fe Senate 

* \Yhen the Roilian cipbafladors, foon after the Ibli 
of Saguntum, follicitcdan ztiliahte vi^ith the VoJfeatit a 
people of' Spainjthai-'peopld fcem'd aftonifb*d at ^o dF- 
ftontcry^ krf tto Rbm»fiir4«i4 )^id Ibjsm gfcr arid feek./or 
ullicaafrfQOgrttthQfe iiations ^whp had never heard of the 
deftruflionof Saguntum, which, as they afl'urM thi^iii^ 
would be a rtidancholy^and^ piking warning to Aefi^a- 
niards how they ever plac'd any confidents iri the gcJod 
faith and fricndfliip iif. tbf Rinnans. . Liv. lib. ai. c. 19* 

p. 144, . ^, ...... i;. ;;: *": ;,;..... 
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sgipcar in more vigorous, or more politick 
inieafures ? ' t'hey again empfoy'd'i whole 
Winter in a wife emt^afly to Cattfaage, ft) juft 
as little purpibfe ais the former, and gavfc Hdn-^ 
nibatallthe time he could wi{h^ to prerpite 
forhisexpediffoh. ' When Hannibal Wifdn 
BiS; piarch for Italy," inftead of fhiittiiig up 
the'paifages' bf the Alps, which wotildc^fily 
1^ ve debated th at daring ehter|irizei they 
c«*der*d'the Cbftful Scipio, with his army, to 
^oppofe his pafliage- over the Rhorie. The 
Conful * came juft time eriougli to learn, that 
fiich dilatory* meafores would never eheck 
the progrefs of (6 adive and yigitantlan cne- 
niy, who had already pafsM that fiver,^'and 
was on his march for the Alps. The Coiiful 
immediately reimbark'd bis troops, and- haf- 
tenM to meet him ih his deffcentlfrom thofe 
mountains. But Hannibal wis already n6ar 
the banks oif the Pd, where the Conful at- 
tack'd'him, but was defeatei! and dingcrbuf- 
ly wounded . The Senate, alarnlTd at Haiini- 
baVs paflage over the Alps, which they had 
taken no precaution to prevent, fent in a 
grea« fright for the other Conful Sempronius^, 
v^kh - his army ,^ oat of Sicily. -He arriv'd, 
and^jbin'd his wounded.collegue Scipio, who 
was ah able officer, and having learnt, by ex- 
periencey how dangerous an enemy they bad 
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34i^- Of i^ .^ i « ^. 4«/^ P-A-i- 1-: eT. /'Jr 

14 si)l (l^rr <yerat}0|i?. But ISemprooi^; 
vwn, 1*4 S»8fi tfRM^int, WW deaf |p sJl iata^ 
tary .ai^vKc^ Vpf K^c ndkutd ^ tb^ fiiF<?dl' 

tb« foibl«jB 5^ lljicir cosjjmaij^er^ ^Qpis^, 
hi? ofysratto)!^ ujp6o thstt-prin^cu. jB'c ap- • 
plied therefore to the foMp, ^.Seipw^fiiit9» 
wbich )^ was iibop ma^er o/, <iD;,\v bim, ^^, 
aftire, .?nd ciit of ^mpft bi» whf W anw^ 
I'hQ Senate was dre,adfi)^ty fi-lg^ted if. thif !/|-< 
qpnd ^efeai | bi^tVo. njen4 t.b? n^iatrsfxtfey: 
iuifejr'^.-PlajmiiiMJ?, a m.?n inorf yain^ W^* 
lieat^ftrpng, an(^ more ralhjbap Scisnp^Qjii^i?. 
to bQ obofen Confali^ ^d feiit ^aiojft ^if!^ 
ni,lja|>. I^j'ao^tmius fa('d,:,mt]ipb. wprfe'; ^^ 
^cmpropi^.'^ As be.,a<^4. upon tbft ^^k 
p/iDfiples,~ h^'r4Jii:bea4V>ng into the tj-.^p'l^ 
for bipn by-bisari^ul ene^iy, ^dJo^bigl)^ 
together si^'i^ bis whofe ar«iyv TTbpug^^^ 
tq^ritbie ^o^if.tHr?^ ^i*? Roman? intot 'v»^r. 
t^siiibje ; con,$?fnaJi<$b, ^y^ in fciRS, t<?. , %sv<i( 
%r^^ fhem .to 5he.if fejifs?.. ,^ ^ot. tbj|^ «| 
l^^ft Grsate4 *He ceklkatedJ|*'^ji^/J5ij34t!^^ 
vyhp M^as. tb? Qivly Roff^; <j«Enegiaeder fiai,^ 
j)aMe of' Qppctfiiig .liansibaV ' Vfit cyep^^^^^f 
they cojild ft^'t help, givmj; , ajio^cf, iii^^fl^ 

tot his gefieral of horf?^- a hjan of 'hfi^jwe 
charadler wiih^Seaiwoaciiu* <» 



Fafeias ided lipoh i c[mte difterfeht plan, lie ] 
kiihW the dkngfef arid FpW of oppofing new 
raisM tf db^ tb VHt^rafnfe; flufe^d whh; rto^ ^ 
ed vVdbri^s/ aridcotottiari^^ b;^ ib conujav- 
mate a Oeiitftd. /He therefor6op|^^^ 
f o 2tH, ; ^^i^dtireff hidtidfi ptyiis epeiiiy^ ^ 
drid tiit bfT. bis fOT^gfe^^ Manmoa!,' whofc " 
army ^^^<irobWos'rf^ bi'fol^iierspf for- 

tune <mt hf diffefferit NitioriL *conne(9te4 to 
Mm by no otHef tft thah ihfe nopcs of jplun- 
^er, ahd the?<- fefttem tot his perfonat zi>i4 
fttie^; wis fehfiblb, that fiicK a cohdud iii 
hisertinftry wocrW quickly put ari end to all 
hii K6j)b's frt Itdiy. He try 'cf therefore every 
*rt fite wa$ mawr of to bring Fabius to a 
fettle J buttTieTfraryFLotnin convinced hlrn^ 
that he kne\^ his tride too weM to deyiate 
from that pfoh, which alone cpiild five hi$ 
fcou^ritfy. Though Hannibaf did jufticc to 
fbofe fiw^ ftrofces of his krifagohift, y?t they 
\iritt too deTfcate for the eyes df the Ro- 
nians. They Wef6 dlfgufted at his cbiid^udj 
becatife they wanted Capacity to underftand 
it, and gave credit to the yie boafts of Mihu-r 
cius, though the/hkd already fuffer'd' fo fc^ 
verely by trqififing liieA 6f his genius. ' Yetl 
by thie nioft/unaccbuntable fblTy; they rais*d 
Miriuclus tb ah eauafity of power with Fabi- 
m ; and' RoAe^ for the firft:; tfme, Jaw twc^ 
t)ii!lators; v6fted With unlimiiecf authority. 
Th6^ wifer Fabmsi i&6iigK aiikz>^ at the 
' Z4 / ftu- 



3^4 0/ the Viis^z and 1c ALL of jlhi 

fbu^idity'of his<X)untrymeD> adher'd ft^Uy 
lohiisfirtt pljiiiir He gave up half the army 
to tiie'cpipmahd of his new coltegu^, but 
was detcnnb*d to prifcrvc the other moiety 
at leaft, lippn which -lb much depended* 
I^annibal was feufiblei that the Rq^aiis could 
liot have done hkn a more efTential^picpe ot 
fiirvice/ui^kft they had rtcairdFayu , Ha 
immediately threw, out a bait for Minudus^ 
which that rafl)^ uothinking commander as^ 
greedily bit at. He fell into the trap laid lor 
hini by the crafty Hannibal ; was enyelop'd 
by the .Carthaginiarisy and muft ineyitabJ^r: 
hav6 'periih'd, with all the troops under ll}3r 
command, if Fabius had not flown '.to hw 
Jifli(bt|ce,, repujs'd the <ncmy, and refcucd 
him from the mpft Imminent danger of death 
orxaptiviity. Though Fabius had_ been fo 
lit* us'd by his countrymen in general, an^ by 
his collegue Minucius in particular, yetji6 
fhew'd,; tjy this generous aft ion, a greatnefs 
cf foulTuperipr to private refentme'nt,';and. 
fcveryfelfiihpaffion, which he was s^jways , 
' ready, tofacrifige to the pubKckv^elfare. JMi- 
hudqs indeed fplt the force of the obligation, 
as^yell as of his own incapacity : he pobly 
tcknpwledg'd it. in the ftrongefl: terms^^ and 
i-eturn^d to his former poft aird ,duty to jbi» 
"abler Coconiapd«r. But this ijeroick beha- 
viour^gf Fablps fcems to have inade nq more 
imprcflwn.'upoAi hi5 couiitiymen, than his 
. / ' . ''■''' ^ mat 
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ttiaftferly con^ud, ^ K^wo'iiew Coitfuh' werd ^ 
chbfen, to whon^he ^refign'd^ Bis iuthorifjr . 
and army, and fetjr'd to Ro6ie he^d^fed'arS' 
unemploy'd. These** Confuls fbllow^d'i^^^ 
advice of Fibiusj and avoided' cotaing to ac-' 
tjon, which diftrefeU HmfA\M txtr^^ 
Butthe ;fdllo>ving year cihifcStfr fii^ a riiaP 
tcr|n6ce of folly ^nd ftupidity ih that Ronia^*' 
Senate, whpfe fijcmdefs and tvifdom ari fa 
much boafted ef by hiftorians, aridTacli in«*[ 
fia^tdatlbn in tHe body • of thfe ^ik^tiiari people* 
gs would feem incredible, if tfte fa6fe,* as'^ 
handed down to us by the' hiftoriaris fhem-' 
fclvcs, did not proVfl it beyond k poflibiHty^ 
of doubt or contradiiaion; ^Dttermm'd to^ 
drive Hannibal^out of-Ifaly, and' put a 
fpcedy end tp fo'ruittous-a^Wkr, Ai^eyialsM' 
ohe df the mig|ifieftv armlefi-*!!^ 'ha'd ever 
yet brought inw -th^e field, mid ^"^loy'd in 
it every officer ofv^ioto^ or diftinSSoii at *that , 
time in Rome, the great Fabius alone ^x- ^ 
ie^ted. This was tie-^lafl: ftakepf'the^'Ro-' 
mans, upon which their all ^as*^ veAtuf'd. 
But vvhere does the JDioafted wHdbrn-^ 6'f the 
Seriate appear ia4he>i:nahag«tti*ht oF this af- 
fisiir, which wasof-thg laftimftertancc ? *Of 
thd two: Cdnfuls, /!Pa>,ilus iEmFitirfs^ th^ one, 
was a refpeftable -.Wan^; ind' art l^fpcrienc'd 
officer : Tcrentius Vbfto, the- other,' was a 
fellow of the Ipwfft extpadli©!*,;'^^ 
noife arid impudence, had raisti himfclf td 

the 



31.6; 0/ tie* Ki%^ and T A^L of the' '" 

the Tcibtmefhtp/ was tfcer^airdrmade Pfd!^' 

tofy and V by* th6 affiibnte of one Betnus/ 

)^s relatkm, at that tkhe t Tribune of thr 

pc«pie, had forced :hiitiieir iitto tb6 cbnfolaf 

S^4tV. This wrtftcb,/ who fa^ but joit ta-: 

kms lufiklefft foirt^ (^p£am of doc rqofbyt 

igdiahad Y)«\i)er;f«e)fi«n 2^^ (ubrnrrHap^ 

1^ army) it^hh )iiftj IM tlic inlpiioence tcf 

<en^)e dM condd^^ dlF Fabiiiks; arid tor bbaft' 

ijfi tbe 9«mM> tH^t he w6tiM hiinwdiatdf 

drnve HawHbai out-df Iwjy." The wife Se-> 

iiite veic »t>t Only fi> weak as to' bdieve; 

batt in C^pofidc^n tC> ^t i^e TtmonHtmcti 

t>{ Falriij^^ evefe to truft foch an etopty cox^ 

cam> with s^n^eq^Al Ijhiftm tfac cotntdthd.^ 

Th^ ^ven gay€ the Confols wdcrs t6 6^i 

tiK eoeoijF wjiihtoiyt ^elav> fa great war tbbi^ 

iu)f}fid<(ic6 in the gti^na<S;ng Varrol Hari^ 

i^ibal at that time was fo gitariy diftrefe'd for 

^am ot' provifi6!Ba, tbatt bh Spanifh tfoopi 

begun to^niminy; arid taik'd openly of reJ 

vokpDg tio the K^«ta^fiis> and he himfelf htbd 

thou^^ of ftt¥tog into Gaut for his owii ^ 

paXoff^l fafety^ >/Emaiu$, wfco endeavoua^^ 

in evejy point to foHow the idvkc of Fa- 

biiisi declii>^ fegbtihg^ ai^^Was cdhvific'd 

by hm iatelU^cei that Hanhilnf ctkild' ho^ 

i^bM biatr(^op^ aboveitin tts^s longer. B^t 

Va«?o was alifce^^caf to* l-^foir or perfifeifiotn 

Dfebat«^t M row i<9^ higfcfaAw^ 

^i% tfaatrdpeMed exprtflfe wcyerfcbc^ 
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b^p fq loti4iv celebiatwd t^ hiftpfj4n^-thigF» 

^Qttldcectain'ljt h»ve-c|e«tQdiF^)jiil&C)ija»te<| 

at.tb»t. critical jun^ir^ whk^ Ai^ould hai^ 

ptt/iJMi end to th&^j^reiHxs a^^ «tttb^fi^ 

<)f tbe.Cop£«l9. ^F4r i3«)WqouldtfeejE te^ba* 

atjljr l3«>|)ie for fuccefe:^ whilft the .army wa* 

<jQininsf»d«i by two Qeo^pcals, , vcd^ed widt 

^wdfpgwei:, 'whOrdJSr'iiaswiddijio^ri 

»lflR a?i ift,jiftmper ^ B«|tthdf 'chief ilkirrat^ 

^1 Jiioie.ileeais to bavQ ^bfeea lp> QiMiitiiy Jiaar 

^V 1^ to that ^VjQiirite poHx ;tbe^ «^' 

fully: $tcrtEcM .the pabljek bonottr ai^&tetjo 

iEmilltts atJaft fetar^'d to Honsc.ttjwd haA 

^nsrhoift affair, before ^e $ei>ate. ButA ,¥at* 

t^^ pax^ protv'd tht^ .mfijpf^jtyi ffld^otde^ 

vf^TpiTentiwdfm.^\»ktg» but poiiMMna^ 

ficly>-..-^miliu8 ftUI; decHn'd figfetii^, ^ond 

IqflAw'd tljji.adviccpf Fabiusj-.buiitbesdtar* 

i^e eppifiiand of' the two CpRfqls^: wl^M> 

tQok^ace:«^ryd^f, d«fta^ ^^ hisivaia* 

£3«esv ,<Vapc^, pit^l^e.day oif bis^oommaBd; 

pafekUtbcraflo^fQ tiofe to th?<aaeiwgt, riwt 

ii^.ijras itn^iEble, to titm withoit^.fii^ir^ 

^His:H»prude^Qt^^q> brought qo. th«>|Eimoiit 

hafsik^.Q^'m^pt rwhc^ Msmiij»k nohafk 

^hok.iorif^S: fs3fc& <qii^rd the nipkiQr ofi cbt 

B.pn^RS» g4%^ t^tVTr rho m«& ;ren»d^b}e 

d^feait, we.evo; J^4:X?fi ift thfir; jbiftoiyi. Po* 

iyibiusj aj^ aftqr hrm<.the risil ,#^ the hiA&» 

,, . ' ' rians. 



fians, ioipfute this defeat to the great fiipe* 
tiofityrof the Carthagihign vmy in horfe, 
^jid tljje fgftorancc of Varro in pitching upon 
jf^fkm open country for the field of battle> 
.i»4»ere Haaoibal could employ his cavalry to 
^ beft advantage. That the Carthaginian 
borfe wasfup^rior to the Rofnanin goodnefs, 
is readily admitted^* But if we compute the 
.number of the cavalry of the RqovuiSi and 
that of their allies, as given us by Polybius 
liimfelf, we (hall find the difference in each 
Etmy. amounted but to four thouiand i fo 
fmall ^n - advantage therefore,, in point of 
ntrntiber, could never poffibly have ttirn'd 
the fcale.in favour of Hannibal when the 
Romans bad fuch prodigio^is odds in the 
siamberof their infantry, who (hew*d them-* 
iolvts^no way inferior to Hannibal's foot, ei- 
ther .in bravery or intrepidity. The true 
reafoa was, the infinite fuperiority of Hian- 
nibal iq[i point of Generalfhip. That cchi- 
fmnmafe leader, by a moil exquiflte difpofi* 
tkjpr of his troops^ a mqnmivre much too 
iine ,fof thecyes of the Roman Generals, 
^^^gM;^^irrwh^^^ infantry ftiirly in a trap 
^thougbin^a.plain level country) where they 
.werealmpft to a man cut to pieces, or taken. 
iffimilius,-.andaU.the (]fther general officers, 
"Vith ' 70,000 Romans, lay dead upon the 

■ Above 8o,c 00, accoraing to Dionyfius of Hali* 

ficU 
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field of battle after a brave and oyKnate-rei. 
fiftance. The infamous Varrd, thit baik 
'minded fellow, ' as PolyMus terms liini; 
•who commanded thfe cavalry of W^aljibs oA 
the left viring, ^ehalv'd like ia true btilly in thh 
face of danger. * ^fe fled almoft at th6« firft 
attack, and rather chofe to Kvcj wi^ infamy 
than die with honbur. Whent the fatdl hewi 
jeach'd the city of Home, bdth SenSitc and 
people gave up all hopes of fafet^/ Fabiiis 
alone took the lead, and aited with his ufual 
firmhefs and calnlhefs upon thh ocdafiori. 
He plac'd guards at the gates to prevent tht 
de(erti6nof the citizens, whb'wefe fiyirrg m 
great nun^befS to efcaf)e the conqueror^, 
whom they iexpeded every momcrit. "He 
confin d the wotijen to their houfes, Wtio 
had fiird the city* with lanle|tatidns. He 
niann*d the • walls and outwdrJcs^ and took; 
every other precautiori Which? the thortneft 
of the time would admit of; All refigrt-d 
themfdves implicitly 'to his cortdui?!, and he 
aSed for thfe time as fole Governor. Many 
of the Senators,' and prineipal bf the Romini 
nobility, vviere in' actual 'corlfdltaHoh about 
leaving Italy^ arid retiring elfe where for fefc-i 
fy. But thdy '^ere presented; a&'* Livy' iti- 
fdrms u^f"\yf*t\ic terrible ^threats of young 

•i :.' ,Scipio, 
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Bd^io^' m^ihmpcftdioik^ /haretlic 
fs^ df tficir ?odntry, l^tinnibal hai J>e^» 
grej^ly ccafar*4 ^or not, attilc|ting Rome It- 
jfelf imrilcifiAtcly after the Wttle^ and is ,ic«- 
cu^'tj ^^ '^^^ knowing bqw to n^ake the pro^ 
ptt life of a viftpry, thtftigli he knew lo 
weir how to conquer., ;^e candki MonteJ^ 
quieu acqiiii^ Wnj of this charge. IJis r^* 
fons are, that though Rpme arthattifi>6w|a 
in the higheft degree of Confte^natioii,; yi^ 
the effe(5s bffcar upon ^ warlike peowjt^ 
hiufd to aites like th^ Romans^ and alow 
uridifciplih'd rabble^ who ai;e ftrangers to tb^^ 
ttfc of arrtisv tire very different* In the jfor^ 
iher, who ace confcibua of their ^awnC' 
ftrcngih, it.almoft always changes inlo^ro^ 
moft defpcrate coiiragc. In thelatteh whp 
feel their ov<^ weaknefs' too fenfiWy,. it dilV 
pirits fo mticn as to render thein Incapable of 
refinance. Hence he ghres it as bis real poi^ 
pion, that Hannibal would have £ul'd of iuf>>, 
cefs if he hid undejrtaken the fieg^of tl^t 
city. His proof is, becaufe the Romans ^ 
that very time were able to fend fufficien$ 
foecours, drawn from their ow^n cHi?ensi, tQ 
etery part where they were then wantedt 
Thisw Rome was favcd, not by the wifHoni 
or fkmftef$t>f the Senate, hut the prudencf 
and magnanimity of one old officer, whorai 
they ddpis'd and hated^aad tile intrepidity 
of a boy of eighteeri, join'4, a^ I obferv'd 
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))«Cpre fjjom .Diqflyfiii3i^ to thp foioe 6f ttetir 

\ijbQle l?(qKly. of jM l^itlicefifi ia^p ^ rmJUia} 
9V^r rq$4y^ 9ad upal>leof takiii^he ieldaaf 

Qppo$'dti^ H^Wiihaly wtire^irawD outof this 
^dMHij^f f- Nor do, we meet wkh o)ie inftaf»Q9 
9f CO w*f<Jice> or ill-hebaviour awongft th)f^ 
ipfpj^ |«ltf5^her ojf intmpidity^ fvep to^fii^^ 
0e^> ^y:btpk m'd fia be ihe cbara^iftick of 
th«.B?Wifc Nation, Pc^fiiiw, w^(> w^ fi 
If^ aS aible a judgo at the military as any 
flM^n, of that age, apd who liv*4 very; oear 
tktiitjpfi <>£: thefibnnihalick war (as he t^rm$. 
^jM IPWi w his praifes of |h? .' Roma^i. 
^Q0f>9> whpfe ir^fantry ho prefers greatly to 
t;hi? v^rthagBW^io ffiarccnaries. *Nor does he 
Ojpce ififtpttte,any of their defisats to tbe^fatik 
qt thjeir 0iC9j bv*t inyarlably to the fo% and* 
i}V:a|)ajKi^ of their comimxi^ 

y^loft t$.e wJilqIq^^ the great defed in thd 
C^r^hsgftik^ military; kyft confifted m 

the vti'aiWt 6£ a Diitipaa| militiaj^ whiGh,rasPo- 
lybii|5,^bfcrves> was, the reafoa of their em^ 
ptoyipg: ;^oigo 'mercenaries. . Tl>^ capital 
0§fi^5jii the Rorqaa Jay in tha$ equality of 
power with: whi^h eacl> Confuly^s yelled Jnr 
tbfi ii<?ld> aod the iliprt /duration^ of tbein 
Comi9|nd^ as their .o^qp wa? ORly annual. 
^«^ry pottle. wbifhi^^J^^ ^ft to Hin-^ 
Jiibal, s*:€cpt, thi£kt&r may bs? fairfy^ afc«bv 

!*^yb. lib. 6. p. 688. 
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cd to the former of the(e caufes. The it^ 
feats Qif ^Trcbia and Thrafymenc were plainly. 
<x:cafion'd by the jcaloufy of one of the Con- 
iuh^ left the other flioliid (hare v^ixh h7m\ 
in the gloxy pf beating Hannibal ; as the want 
of h^rmony^ and difierehce of opinibn be-^, 
I ween the two Confals, was the primary^ 
caufe of the dreadful defeat at Cannap. Ttf 
ihe letter ca\jfe we may juftly' attribute the' 
long duration of the Hannibalick' warJ 
Wh^ that great man, who entered 1t4ly^ 
with no more than 20,000 foot and 6000 
horfe, mjjintain'd his ground ^Ove'fixte^it 
years, without any affiftance from Carthage,.; 
. againft the whole united force ancl'«ffbrts of 
the Rpmans, by the mere fh^cftgch bi hia* 
own extraordinary genius. For ascNrery nian, 
who had intereft fufficient to obtain tl^ Coh^ 
fulfhip, was imniediately vefted with'tfic 
command of an army, however qualify*d of 
not, fo he was oblig'd to refien his command 
at the end of the year, before he had welP 
time to bjB, thoroughly acquainted with the 
true method of cfealing with bis enemy. 
Thus every new fucceffive confta>ander» 
amongft the Romans, had the fame taflc ta 
begin afre(h at the opening of every cam- 
paign. I know th9t pditical vniters aibribe 
this miftaken policy to that jealoufy, arid 
fear of lodgii>g fo much power' in fo few 
hands / for any length of time,: which is fo 

na- 
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'haturaUo.all R?pubIjcan.Governm^nts, And 
that the office of Didalor was contrjv'd aS a 
remedy agauift any abufe, or'inconveniency, 
\yhich might at any time arife from the con- 
ialar power; But the event (hew'd, that 
the remedy was much Worfe than the difeafe. 
.Whilfi pu^lick virtue^ exifted, the ofHce of 
Dilator was frequently ufeful. But when 
luxury had* introduc'd corruption^ the pro 
Ifm^^rf Dictator fopn came to be perpetual, 
and. the perpetual Didator terminated in a 
perpetual and defpotick Emperor. 

/ At Carthage their military inftitation \^as. 
entirely difFerenti ' The power of their Ge- 
nerals ja the field w,a$ abfolute and unlimited/ 
and, ;if tJieir condu^ was approved of, ge* 
nerally continued; to the end of whatever 
war tn^y vvereengag'dirii They Had no oc- 
cafipn for the dangerous rerpurce of a Dida- . 
tor; The watchful eye of th^jr.ftanding 
tpurt- martial, the coo^rnittee of 104 of their 
ajbleft Senators, was a perpetual,' and neyerr 
failing cheek upon the ambition, or ill be-^ 
haViour of their ' Generals. The facred 

' ^ ' "^A aV ^ '^ ";. W ■ CO-.! 

■ Our method of trying delinquents,^either in, the. 
lahd or fea fervice, by a court-martial corfipeVd of their 
I'dpeltiveofficeis^ has^to^udg'd liable i^PLmanr^^ 
j^ionsf^ aiid))asoc<;afion'd,nq little dirQ(;M}tent. in tbe. 
Natign. . For as their enquiry is reftrifted to 2i particu* 
lar ftt Qf articles in each fervjc^, 1 don't Fjpe how ji 
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cohort, aorabgfttbe Carcfaf^niam^ coni!^ 
of a large bc^ of volimlecrs of tbe ri$1l«^ 

commanding officer, vefie^wilfa adiicmion^ij^fjBni^ 
of a6ling, can ftridlj or properly come under thdr 
cognizance, or be ever liable to their cenfure,'^ iinliefi 
he is prov'd guilty of adircftbreachof any<ine'of tMTc 
brdctes. But as a eommaiider in chief may ca&ly.^i^oid 
anolfence of that nature, and yet, upon the* whole of 
his condud in any expedition, be highly culpable j- a 
court martial, thus circumfcrib'd in their pbwer'b^ih- 
ijuiry, can never be competent judges in acauft 4ilftere 
they are denied a proper power of ejcapitnifig jntf. €|ie 
^eal demerits of the fuppos'd offender* Mueh^harMcen 
faid about trying offences of this nature, like other' cri- 
minal cafes, by juries; a fcheme which, at jhfc Very 
iirft fight, muft appear ab&rd and implacable u> the 
rational »Qd unpreiudio'd. 

As therefore ii^trudion is the (rue end and ufe of all 
hiftory, I ftall take the liberty of ofFdring a fchefne, 
ch^awn from that wife arid faltitary inftitution of thle Cat- 
tkaginiam, «rhidi it, — '< Thata fe!e£l: fbudiAg 
<< committee be appointed^ to be composed of. an fxfim 
«i number ot members of. both houfes, chofen annuaOy 
«* by balloting, with a full power of inquiring into tne 
^* conduftof aH commanders in<ihjef, withotit atiy »- 
** ftriutit of articles of war; .aod, ti^ti. after apriQper 
*< examiiatioriy the Qommittee ihall refer the f:afe, 
*^ with their opinion upon it, to the decifion of "^is 
*« Majefty/*- ^ ^...^ . . 

Tbtsfch€me feems to nteth^teaft liable taob)te6tiMs 
of any I have y^.met with.^ Fi^r if the. numb€^«;^e 
tbofen by balloting, they will be lefs liable to the iniu- 
tnte of party. If they are chofjcn apmially, and refer 
thfe cafe to the dccifion of the Cto^h^ which is the 
fbutttafh of juftiiia as well as mercy, they will neither 
Encroach upon the royal prerogatives nor be liabl^to 

^ ^ that 
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^d gts^t^ fdmiiib c^:tfae Nal^ This 
^«rire and noble ^hiftltmion ivas one of the 
4Jiricf fupports of the Carthaginian State } 
and as it was the conftant fcminary of their 
'tJf)fe6ra atidcommftftdei^s, nright very pro- 
J^ly be onecaure why luxui^y' and cffcmi- 
?B«cy cQuld «ever obtain footing. in that war- 
tlike Republick; "For wc always find this 
'^entrous body jgiving the moft fignal in- 
"ila,i^ces of bravery and condud, and bearing 
dowoaU before th^W -^*-***^ Nor did they 
iver quit the field ^rf batde, 'till they were 
dcferted by the reft of the army, and even 
v^hen generally retir'd in excellent order* 

The Romans were gradually traiin'd up, 
from the very infancy of their R^iiMick, 
in long and obftinate wars with tlieir Italian 
laeighbours, who svere xnafter^ ipf iJie^nae 
arms and difcipline, and were oo ws^ their 
triferiors In brav^. Nor did they perfeS 
themfelves in the art of war, ^i\\\ they learoi- 
ed it by bloody experience from Pyrr bus, the 
laoft <:onfutiimate Ci^tain of that^ge* The 
Carthaginians were only eierds'd tn vvar 
with the wild UD(£fciplin*d Africans, or the 
If r6gukr Spaniards^ nor were th«sy able with 
dbeir numerous fieeta and prodigious armies 

. that fignal dckSt in the Carthaginian coiTiiaiUtce» which 
fat for lifiSy and whofe fentence was final without ap* 

^^ . * Diodor. Sicul. lib. 20.' p. 7J9» 

A a » to 
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to complcat the redudion of that part of 
Sicily, which was inhabited by Grecian co- 
lonies, who retain'd their native arms and 
difcipline. Hence arofe the great fuperiority 
of the Ronaans, both in foldicrs and com- 
manders. Though the Barcan family pro- 
duct feme great officers, who at leaft e^uaJ- 
led the ablefl Generals Rome coul^l ever 
boaft of. . 

It is evident from the Qourfe of this in* 
quiry, that the ruin of the Roman Repubr 
lick arofe wholly from internal caufes. , Xhe 
ruin of Carthage remoteily from internal^ 
but immediately from ex,terpal. The Ple^ 
beian faftion reduc'd Rome to the verge oif 
ruin at the battle of Caniws;, and ^ complicav 
tion of fa(£lions compleated the fubverfiop of 
that Republiek under the two Triumvirates. 
The envy and jealouly of the Hannpnjap 
fadion deprived Carthage of all the fruits 
•of Hannibars amazing victories and pro- 
grefs, and pav'd the way. for the utter exci- 
'fion of their very name and oation by the 
Roman arms. Such are fhe direful effedts 
of fadiion^. when fuffcr'd tft run its natural 
lengths without controul,; in the nioft flour- 
ifhing and bdifc conftituteA Q^vernnient t~'- 
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C HA P. IX. 

Of Revolutions in mix*d Gavernments. 

POl-ybius * remarks, that the beftform 
of Government is that wfakh is com- 
pos'd of a due adniixcure of monarchy, Arif- 
tocracy and Democracy. He affirms that 
his aflertion may not only be prov'd from 
reafon, bat from the evidence of fafl:, and 
cites the Spartan conftitution in proof, which 
was modeird upon that very plan by Lycur- 
gus. He adds too, * that to perpetuate the 
duration of his Government, he united the pe- 
culiar excellencies of all the bcft Govern- 
ments in one form, that neither of the three 
parts, by fwellin^ beyond its jufl bounds^ 
might ever be able to deviate into its ori- 
ginal inborn defeats : but that whjlft each 
power was mutually drawn back by the op- 
pofite atrradion of the other two, neither 
power might ever preponderate^ but the 
balance of Government continue fufpended 
in its true aequipoife. 

. From the obfervance of this nice adjuff- 
inenc of die balance of Goycrn^ment, hq 

« Polyb. Hift. lib. 6. p. 628, 
* I(J, ibid. p. 638 9. 

A a 3, forcteh 
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forctds the duration or fall of all mix'd Go^ 
Vcfnmcnts in general. He adds, that as all 
Government arifes originally from thepoc^ 
jple;; fo all mutations in Government pm* 
cccd primarily from the people alfo. F6r 
when ontc a State ha^ ftruggled through 
many and great difficulties,' and emer|^d iTt 
lift to freedom and v^realtfa, meA beginf to 
iSnk gtadually into luxury, and to growiftwi 
diflblute ih their morale. The (ecdsof *»*. 
bitioh will fpring up^ and prompt th^m^tb 
be niore fond or contending for fupdifiority 
in the magiftracy, and carrying their pofii^ 
in whatever t^ey had fct their hearts ttpoo, 
than is fcofififtent with the welfare of the 
Community: when once thefe evils arc; g«d>t 
'to a head ih a country fo cireumftanc'd, the 
change miift lieceflarily %e for the worfe^; 
bccaufe the principle of fuch change will 
aftfc from the gratification, or dtfapp«k«!- 
rbent of the ambition of the chief citia^sni, 
' with refpeft kd honouri and' prefermentsf | 
and from fehkt infdlence and' luxurv arififi^ 
from wealth, By which the morals of the 
private people will be totally corrupted. 
Thus the ch^ge in Govbrftment will be pri-. 
fnarily effefted by the people. For when 
the people are gal!*d by the rapine and n^- 
prcfllon of thole in poWer, arifing from a 
principleof avarice 5 aild cWrupted, aiftl elat- 
ed wjth an undue opinion of their own weight, 

by 



l^; the vflatteri^^ of th^ 4i&ppmnte(i, wJiicH 
pfoopcd from a priflcipte of ambition, thef 
m^ ^dfe furious f€0O^o%ns in the State^ 
vihkh wiWiige ajl; Oovemmfint. Thd^ 
i^i^motlons;firil redocek to a State of Anar^ 
^hy; ivhich at iaftr terminates ia ahfolutf 
Mtoarciiy and Tyranny. 
1 I have here gii5?n the fcntiiaehts of Foly^ 
4)iuis^t(end a\m(^ in his own w^rd$) from that 
e«eeUe«t di(fctt|ition on Gflvernroent, pre-^ 
fery'dtfo us -in ihejfixth book of bis hiftory, 
which I woidd reoommend to the perufal of 
my countrymen. He there tcace^Goyerni- 
meat up to its £u^ origin. He explain^; thip / 
|>finciples, by which different Opvernnoents 
arofe to the f^nonriitof their ppwe^ and gran;- 
<}eur, and pr<>ves^ that they fi^^k: to ruia 
by a more or lefs^rapid progress, ap^roportion 
as they receded more or lei$ from the firft 
j!irincip4es, on which they wera originally 
founded. He forviv'd the f uif>>of all the 
Grecian Repiib^ck^^ a$ weU ^as Carthage, 
and livM (as he more than once tell^ u&).ta 
iee the Ro^ipan^m^i^er&of the koofwn world. 
Bleft With part3 afld Jearning fviperior to 
mo(l nien of his. tinie, join'4 to the moil: 
Iblid judgment^ and the experience of eighty 
two years ^ no nian ^ better landerftood die 
in(riikiok nature of Qoveri^^ent In general. 
D^o oaan could wkhniorfr^^rt^inty forctel 
"the various mutations, which ib frequently 
A a 4 hap- 
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happen' in dtflferent fornis of Govcrnmcnti^ 
which muft be ever in a flu<9:uaung State, 
from thb complicated variety of the human 
paflibns. Nor can arty man give us better 
hints, than he has done, for guarding a- 
gainft the cffedls of thofe dangerous paffions, 
and prcferving the conftitution of a free peo-r 

!>le in its full force and vigour. Of all the 
egiflsitors (which he knew of) he prefers Ly-r 
curgus, whom he looks upon rather as dt^ 
vincly infp?r'd, than as a mere man. He 
cftcems the plan of Government, which he 
eftablifh'd at Sparta, the moft perfed, and 
propofes it as a general model worthy the 
imitatiqaof every other community ; and he 
xemarks, that the Spartans, by adhering to 
that plan, prcferv'd their liberty longer than 
any other nation of the known world, 

I cannot help obferving upon this occafion, 
that our own conftitutioii, as fettled at the 
revolution, fo nearly coincides with Lycur- 
gus's general plan of Governmmt (as laid 
down by *Polybius) where the Monarchy 
Was for life and hereditary, that it feems, at 
J&rft fight, to have been form'd by that very 
model. For !0ur plan of Government in- 
tended to fix, and preferve fo juft a proporw 
tion of the Monarchick, Ariftocratick, and 
Democratkk' powers, by their rq)refcntaT 
lives, , King, Lords, and . Comtnons ; th^t 
fny two qf thqf^ powers: might be able, join tr 
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ly tp give a check to tho.c^^, but not to 
(isftroy Jt, a meafure which muft ijecciTarily 
induce a diiFgrcnt form of Government. 
This is the jtruq bafis of th? Britifli confti- 
tution, the.durstfiojiof whiph muft abfolute- 
Jy depend upon the jijft equilibrium prcferv'4 ' 
between: thefe. three powers. This confe- 
quently is the unerr iQg left, by which; every 
Uiibi^fs'd and atfentive confiderer may judge, 
whetlier we are in an improving ftate, or 
whether, and by what degrees, we are verg- 
ing towards ruin. But as I ^m at Reforma- 
tion not Satyr ; as I mean no invidious re« 
fliedions, but only to give my fentiments with 
that honeft freedom, to which every Briton 
is intjtled by birth-right, I fhall juft ftatc 
from Polybius, th^ means by whkh all mix'^ 
Governments haye originally deviated from 
thofe firA principles, which were the bafis 
of their rife and grandeur; how by this 
4eviation they tended towards their decline, 
^^d that thofe means acquiring additional 
force from that very decline, necei&rily pror 
duc'd thofe evil^s, which accelerated the de* 
^ftrudtion of ev*r-y free pwple. As the re- 
marks of this moO: jiidicious hiftorian, ari? 
founded upon long experience,, drawn from 
^undeniable.fads, to many of .which he him- 
felf was eye ' witnefs, th#y^ will not only 

• folyb.lib, 3. p.2^5, , . ^ 
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ctrry gcdat^if ^^iwgtiti bttt will en^Ue t^H 
form t rigbl j^i^gnMAt of our own iitu9tioo$ 
as it k tt prefemciircjpmll^iicM. 

Polybiw obferva^> that t)f air the mixA 
Cwesnmcnf» evw -kDovrn to hmi} tba(Oi 
* Lycurgits idoQtf :W4s tb^ fdfiilt of cool refiiod 
tmd lonf^y&udky. The form of the Romiq 
RdpublicJk* 0(1 the contrary y was the ]Kodu€i^ 
Uofi of nec^ty « For the Rotmns casM at 
the knowl^ge <^ the mo& proper rcenedies 
for all their poHtioai evils, not by dint q£ 
reaibniag, but by the deep felt experirace of 
the many and dar>geFQus calamities, with 
which they hftd fo long and ib often flrug^ctdt 
I don't in the leaddioubt^ but that excellent 
form of Govei^Qinent eftablUhed by our rndt 
Gothick anceAbrs^ wherever their arms pre<^ 
vail'd, arofc frQiti the fancie caofe, necefiity 
founded uponexperience. Ewry mix'd Gt^ 
vernn^enttherefore, where the three powers 
are duly balanced, has zreffhurce within it*- 
felf againft alt- tbofe political evils to which 
it k Uabk. By this refQurce, I mean% tlHR 
joint coerciveforcc, whjch,any two of tfeele 
powers are able to exercife over the ptheh 
^t as nothing but nrceffily ean authorise 
the exercife of this power, fo it muft be 
firidly regula«e£t by thofe principles, c^ 
vhich theGovi^rnmiQnt wasifbuoded. F«ir 
if by an umiue exereife of dik powcr,^ any 
one of the three ihould be dimlnifli'd, or 
7 annihilated^ 



and^^ <he conftitution alter ppoportiondly fc^ 
the worfe. Thn$ in Deaimrk, where the 
Monarchy w»$ limited and eladtvci the pccn 
pk, ex&fperatcd by the opprdTioN'^ff the f^04 
mkf, who had ;»^m*d an aliXi<^ deQKrtkk 
pomety out of afHinciple of revenge threw 
their whole weight into irtie wt^ fcafe 
; Frederick the 3* (the then reigning M^ 

V fiatt:h) this acceiSon of powei' 
: todvthe a<iifkrtce of the people, coH^pcJl'd th^ 

botwlity to furrcnder their pow^dir and pri-^ 
• v^eges. In confequence of this jkttd ifep 
y tikbn by the people^the MonaKliy,in die year 
! 46^0, became abfdnte. and hereditary. Lor^ 

V Molcfworth obferves upon <hid occafion, in 
bis Account of Dtnmarky that Ihe peq>ie 
of Denmark ha W; fince felt by fad ejcperi^ 
eoce, that the little fidget of ad ahfolote' 
prince is heavier than the loins of a hundred 
Nobles. 

> The late riervolution of Government in 

t Bweden, though arifing from the &me prin^^ 

:. cipfcs^ took a very differefll turn* Charles 

/^- the 12th, brav^ even to eftthaiiafm, and at 

ififatiably for*d af glory as thfe atttbitious Alexv 

ander/had duite tir'd out and Ochauded his 

fNiopk, by nil deflru^^ e)E^oditions. But 

when that fortunate fbot from the town of 

Fwtdericklhal gave repofeto^fes own coun* 

tiy as well as to a great pat* of Etfrope, die 

States 
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$tates of Sw(;den, no longer aw'd by a war^ 
like Monarch (who had ufurp'd a defpotick 
powtr) and a veteran army, again refum'd 
the cxcrcife of their own inherent powers. 
Stimulated by a defire of veng;eance for the 
evils they had already fufiered, and the feai^ 
cffmarting again under the fame evils, they 
beheaded Oortz, the minifler of their late 
Monarch's oppreflions, and left the crown 
XLO more than the bare fhadow of authority* 
For though they continued the Monarchy 
for life and hereditary, yet they imposed fuch 
rigid terms upon their fucceeding King^^ as 
reduced them to a flate of dependance and 
impotence nearly equal to a Doge of Genoa 
or Venice. We fee, in both tbefe inftances, 
the revolution in Government efFe<aed by the 
union of two powers of the Government 
againft the third. The cataftrophe indeed 
ip both nations was different, becaufe that 
^ird power which wa$ obnoxious to the 
Other two, was difi^rent in each nation. In 
the former of thcfe inftances, the people, 
fir'd with refentment againft the noi3iIity, and 
inftigated by fecret cmiffarics of the crown^ 
blindly gave up their whole power- to the 
King, which enabled him to deprive the no^ 
bility (the fecond eftate) of their (bare of 
power, and bring the whole to center in %h^ 
crown. Thus the Government in Denmark' 
yvas cljang'd into ^bfolijte Monarchy. In 

the. 
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the latter, the Senate took the lead during 
the interregnum^ which followed the, death 
of Charles, and changed the Oovemment 
into Ariilocracy. For though the 'out** 
ward form of Government, indeed is pre* 
ferv'd, yet the eflence no longer remains. Th^ 
Monarchy is merely titular, biit the wKoll 
power is abforb'd by the Senate, confequentr 
ly the Government is ftridly Ariftocratic^ 
For the people were by no means gainers by 
the change, but remain in the fame ftate of 
fervitude, which they fo much compjain'i 
of before. Thus in all revolutions in mix*d 
Governntients, where the union of tHe two 
injured powers is animated by the fpirit of 
Fatriotifm, and direded by that faliitary rule 
before laid down, which forbicis. lis to d^- 
ftroy, and only enjoins us to reduce the third 
offending power within its proper bounds, 
the balance of Government vvlll be reft6r*d 
upon its firfl principles, and the change will 
be for the better. Thus when the arbitrary 
and infupportable encroachments of the crown 
under James the 2d. aim'd fd yifibly at the 
fubverfion of bur conftitutidh, iand the iri- 
trcdudion of abfolute Monarchy ; neceffity 
authoriz'd the Lords and Commons (thp 
other two povsrers) to have rejjburce to the 
joint excrcife of that feftraining ppwcf, which 
is the inherent V^wr^^ of all mlx'd Govern- 
ments. But as Ihe cxercife of this power 

^' • ' ' wai 
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Was conduftccf by Patriotifm, and regulatti! 
fcy the above hietlrioned rule, the tvtni^ wa5 
tne iitt haj^y revoltrtibn 3^ by which tK6' 
p6wcf df the crown was rcftrain'd wftfim 
its proper limits; and the Govferriment refet- 
lied upon 16 true bafis, is nearly as the^gei 
Kius of the times would admit of^ fiirt^ff 
ihe pftffioiis |)revjdl> and ambition lurfei b^ 
neatn the mafque crtF Pittiotifm, the change 
.will inevitably be for the worfe; BeciulH 
the reftittition of the bjkfance off Gb^&Al- 
laent, winch alonb cin authbriie the idx^f^^ 
ttfe df the two jolnf powers againft the thfed] 
will be 6nly the pretext, wbilft theWliote 
weight and ftiry bt the incensed' people* will 
lie dirtfted folely to the inds of arobltiorfl 
Thus if the regal powdr fhould be enabled 
to tike the lead by gaining over the whoto 
weight of dbe people, the change will tef-^ 
biinate iti tfbfoiuce Mbnirtihy j wfeieh* fo 
littly happened in Denmark, as it had Kajp^ ' 
ben'd before in almoft all the old Gothii* 
Governmettts. If the Afiftocratick powcri 
adiuaicd by thkt ambition, which (an cr- 
tream few inAaiices eyccptinl) ftcms infe^- 
l^afcle from the regal, flibuld be aWe to dired 
ihfe Joint force of the • people againft thio 
Crown, the change will be to an Ariftocra'* 
tick Ooyerfimieflt, like the^pcefent. State of 
Sweden, or the Oovertittitnt of Holland, 
ffom the death of William the 3d. to the latl 

revolution 
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revolution in favour of the Sta<j[£hold^r* If 
the power of the peqple impdl'd to adioa 
by any caufe, either real or imaginary, 
ihould be able to fubvert the otb^^r twoj^ the 
coniequence wil} be, that An%tqhy, which 
Polybius ternas, the ' ferine and favage ^do-* 
minion of the people* This will con tix)ue 
'till fofEoe^ble ai>d daring fpirit, whpfe low 
birth or fortune precluded hlih frpqa rifing 
to the chief dignities of the ilate by any 
other i^aus> put^ ibiiQielf at t|ie head pf 
tfaevpopidace enur'd to live by p^luader aii4 
rapine^ and drawing the whole power Jto 
himfelf^ ere&sa Tyr^ny uppn the ruim of 
|he. former Government; or 'trll the comr' 
miintiyy tir'd out apd impatj^rnt under their 
di&rz£ted fiiqatipn, bring back, tlie Goveriv^ 
ment into its old chaiidel. This is what 
Polybius to'ms tlie/ circumvolutiod of Oor 
Iff foments; or the rotation of Governments 
within (hemfelves 'till they return to the 
ftoie pCMiitp The fate of the Grecian and 
JE^Qipan jRjepDbli|i;ks terminated ip theform^ 
of thefe even|s. The diilraiS:ed fiate of Go- 
vernmeot in tlvs nation, fi^crni: i6,48> to 
the reftoratiop of Charles the ad. endeid 
l^ppiiy 10 the latter, though the. nation for 

fomc 
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ibme years ezpecieiic'd the former oi tbe£ft 
tataftrophcs under the Tyranny of Grom^ 
well. 

I kave here pv6n a (hort^ but plaiii ge^ 
tieral analyfis cf Government, founded up-^ 
on experience drawn from hiftorical truths^- 
tod adapted to the general capacity of my. 
countrymen* But if any one defires to he 
acquainted with the Philofophy of Oovern- 
ineht, and to inveftigate the ratio and feries 
of dl thefe mutations^ or revolutions of Go- 
vernments within thenifelves, I muft (with 
Polybius) refer him to Plato's Republick. 

The plan of a good and happy Govern- 
ment, which Plato lays down, by the mouth 
of Socrates, in the former part of that work/ 
is wholly ideal, and impoffible t6 be reduced 
to praftice, unlefs mankind could be new- 
molded. But the various fcvolutiohs of gcM 
vernment (defcrib'd above) which he treats 
of in the latter part, are founded upon fadSj 
fsL&s which he himfclf had been eye witneft 
to in the numerous Reptiblicks of Greecd 
and Sicily, and had fatally experienc'd in hiy 
own country Athens. The divine Philofo- 
pher, in that part of his admirable treatife^ 
traces all thefe mutations up to their firft 
fource, ** The intemperance of the human 
paffions^" and aQCounts for their various 
progrefsj efe^s. and confequencesi fironi the 
various combinations of the fame perpetual 

con* 
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conflidiiig paiSkms. His nuytiins are fbuntl- 
ed iblely upon the fublimeft truths, his ailti* 
fions beautiful aod appofite, and his inftruc* 
tbns alike applicable to publi^k or prhrate 
life» equally capable of forming the ilatef-* 
man br the coan. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the British CoNSTiruTroifc 

* If^Enophon obfcrvcs, that if the Atbc«- 
xSk. nians, together with the fovereignty 
of the feas, had enjoy'd the advantageous 
fituation of an ifland» they might with 
great eafe have given law to their neighbours* 
For the fame fleets which enabled them to 
ravage the fea coafl:s of the continent at dif- 
cretion, y/ould equally have proteded their 
own country from the infults of their ene- 
mies, as long as they maintained their nalval 
fuperiority. One would, imagipe, fays the 
great * Montefquieu, that Xenophon in this 
paflage was fpeaking of the ifland of Bri- 
tain. The judicious and glorious exertion 
of our naval force under the prefent minif- 
try fo ftrongly confirms Xenophon's remark, 
that one would imagine their meafurcs were 
diredled, as well as didated by his confum- 
mate genius* We are matters both of thofe 
natural and acquir'd advantages, which Xe- 
nophon requir'd to make his countrymen 
invincible. We daily feel their impcxct^nce 
more and more, and mufl: be fenfible that 

■ Xenophon. de RepubL Athen. 
* fTprit dcs loix, Vol. 2. p. 36. 

.: our 
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our liberty, our iiappincfs, and our very ev- 
idence as a people, depend upon our naval 
fuperiority fupportcd by our military virtue 
and publick fpirit. Nothing, humanly fpeak- 
jng, but luxury, effeminacy and corruption 
can ever deprive us of this envied fuperiority. 
What an accumulated load of guilt therefore 
ipuft lye upon any future adminiftration, 
who, to fervethe endsof fadion, ftiould ever 
precipitate Britain from her prefent height 
down to the abjefl: ftate of Athens, by en- 
couraging thefe evils to blaft all publick vir- 
tue in their unlimited progrefs. 

As Britain is fo confefledly fupcrior to all 
the maritime povvers of the anticnts by the 
advantages of (ituation 5 fo the Briti/h con- 
ftitutlon, as fettled at the revolution, is der 
•monftrably far preferable to, and better 
form'd for duration, than any of the moft 
celebrated Republicks of antiquity. As the 
executive power is vefted in a fingle perfon, 
who is deem'd the firft branch in the legif- 
kture; and as that power is for life and 
hereditary ; our conftitution is neither liable 
to thofe frequeirf convulfions, which attend- 
.ed the annual elefiions of Confuls, nor to 
that folecifm in politick?, two fupreme heads 
Off one body for life, and hereditary, which 
was the great defeA in the Spartan inflitu* 
tion. As the Houfc of Commons, eleftcd 
;l>yi ^od out of the body of the people, is 
B b a vefted 
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vefted with all the power annex'd ta thefri- 
bunitial office amongft the Romans; the 
people cDJoy every advantage which ever ac- 
crued to the Roman people by that infBM- 
tion^ whiift the nation is fecure from iXi 
thofe calamitoits {editions, in which every 
factious Tribune could involve his country at 

{)lcafure. And as all our queftions in par- 
iaaient are decided by a majority of voices; 
we can never be fubjed to that capital dcfeft 
in the Carthaginian conftitution, whefe the 
fingle> VetOy of one difcontented fenator, 
referred the decifion of the moft important 
dfFair to a wrong-headed, ungovernable po- 
pulace. The houfe of Peers is placM in the 
middle of the balance, to prevent the Regal 
foale from preponderating to Dcfpodfm or 
Tyranny ; or the Democratical to Anarchy 
and its cdnfequences. The equitable intent 
of our laws is plainly calculated, like thbfe 
of Solon, to prcferve the liberty and property 
of every individual in the community ; and 
to reftrain alike die richcft or the pooreft, 
the greateft or the meaneft, from doing or 
fufferirtg wrong from each other. This is 
the wife and falutary plan of power cfta- 
bliih'd at the revolution. Would wc always 
adhere fleaday to this plan, and prefchre the 
juft aequilibrium, as delivered down to us l^ 
our great AnccftcJars^ odr conftitatioh would 

. remain 
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PGX^sm firm and .iini^aken to the end of 
.time. . 

I have already (bew'd iathe courfe of tbefe 
papens, that» iince that ever memorable 
9ra, we fuffer'd feme breaches to be made 
in Uie mod interefting part of this conftita- 
tioQ, not by the hand of open violenoe, but 
Jt>y the infidiou^» and confequently more 
dangerous arts of corruption. The grc^t 
increftfe of our commerce after the peace of 
Utr^qhtt brought in a vafl: acccffi6n of 
wealth; and that wealth reviv'd, and gra* 
dually diifus'd that luxury through the whole 
natioQy which had lain dormant during the 
dangerous reign of James the 2d, and the war- 
like reigns of William and Ann. To this uni« 
ve^l luxury, and this only, we mud impute 
th^t an^azing progrefs of corruption^ which 
£siz'd the very vitals of our conilitution. If 
therefore we impartially compare the prefent 
ftateof our own country with that of Rome 
and Carthage, we (h^l find, that we re-> 
^eml;>le them moft when in their declining 
period. 

. To the commer{:j^l mtaxims of the Car- 
thaginians, wq , jb^ye added their infatiable 
Ipft ,pf gain, withput .their {economy, and 
. contempt of Ifixury jand eflfemiaacy* To 
the luxury, and di^ipatio^ qI the Romans, 
, wp hai^ : jftin'd their venalityj without their 
B b 3 military 
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miiittry (pint: and we feel the perntcieiis 
effeds of the fame fpecies of fa£tion» whkh 
was the gmt leading catrfe to ruin in both 
tbofe Repablicics. The Roman inftitution 
was form'd to make and to preferye their con-* 
quefts. Abroad invincible, at home invul^ 
nerable, they pofiefs'd all the i'efourcea' re- 
quifite for a warlike nation within Uianfelves« 
The military fpirit c£ their people, where 
every citizen was a foldicr, furni{h'd incx^ 
hauftihle fupfdies for their amues abrbid, 
and fccur'd them at home from all attempts 
of invaiion. The Carthaginian was better 
calculated to acquire than to preferve.^ They 
depended upon commerce for the acqutfitlon 
of wealth, and upon their wealth for the 
proteftion of their commerce. They ow*d 
their oooquefts to the venal blood and ftnewt 
of other people, and, like their anceftors 
the Phoeniciaas, exhibited their money bags 
as fymhols of their power. They truAed 
too much to the v-alour of foreigners, and 
too little to that of their own natives. Itms 
whilft they were formidable abroad by their 
fleets and mercenary armies, they were weak 
and defencele& at home; But tho event 
(hew*d, how dangerous k is for ^greateft 
commercial nation to rely on this kind of 
mercantile policy 5 and that a nation of un* 
arm'd undifciplin'd traders can never be a 
matcbi whilft they are fo ctrcumftawj'd, for 
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a nation of feidiers. About two centums 
ago a handful (comparatively fpe&ktng) c^ 
rude irrflgukr Tartai^s fuhdudd, and &M en* 
joy tfao don^inionof <2hina, die moft popu^ 
lous^ and the richeft commercial Empire in 
the univdrfe. And a neighbouring mercan* 
tile Ropublkk, b]^ adhering too clqfely to 
thefe maxims, 16 at this time neither re* 
fpd&ed by her friends, nor feared by her 
enenyes. 

fFfae EngliCh conftitution was omginally 
military) like that of every kingdom found* 
edhyour Gothiok ancedors. Henry the 7th 
gave the iirfl: fpur to commerce by diiufing 
property more equally amongft the com"- 
mens at the ^xpcnce of the nobility. From 
that time, the ancient military fpirit of this 
nation has gradually dwindled to the low ebb, 
at which we now find it. But the great 
epodia of oor marine, as welt as oom« 
merce^ «mght properly to be fix'd to the 
gloffioys idgn of Elizabeth. The colonies 
iettied daring the peaceful reign of James the 
ift, laid the foundation of our prefent ex- 
tenftve commerce. The civil wars between 
Charles 4ie id and the parliament reviv'd 
ahd^Mus'd the ancient milftary fpirit through 
€(ie w^le body of the people ^ and the able 
Cromwell made the Englifh name more re- 
llpeagbie in Europe, than it ever had been 
under any of -our Monarchj&r Our naval 
Bb4 gjory 
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glory feeacis to have reack-d its fununit onfer 
that period i for though our mariot^is gmdy 
efxireas'd both in the number and ftrengdi 
of our ihipping, yet we have by no means 
iurpafs'd the commanders and feamenx^ tiiat 
time either in bravery or ability^. The (tea- 
fon is evident. Publick virtue then eadflBd 
in its full force, and zeal for the nalioiial 
glory was the great fpur to a&ion. The. 
commanders fail'd in queft of honour, not 
kicre, and efteem'd the glory of the captare 
as an adequate reward . for the moft hasard*^ 
ous enterprizes. . Luxury .was as much un-' 
known to the higheft clafs, as fpirituoss .li- 
quors were to me loweft. Difcipline, £o^ 
briety, and an awful fenfe oi religion, were 
ilridly kept up amongft the private feamen ; 
whilft the humane ufs^e of the officers 
taught them to. obey from love, and a juft 
fenfe of their duty, ,iiot from the ilaxiih 
principle qf fear only. The immortalBlake 
cfteem'd 560 1. for a ring, and the puhhck 
thanks of parliament) a gjorious recompefice 
for all thofe illuftrious a^tipes» wluch made 
Africa and Europe tremble, and rai&dthe 
EngliQi flag to the f^mmiit; of glory. In£&rioc 
merit, in l^ter timtc^ has been rewarded 
with coronets and great lucr^ve erx^y-* 
meats. 

Luxury with its fttal tfkOsvfs^ imported 
by Charles the ad at the reftoEatton* . The 

.-.:../ .: .-con* 
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contagious influence cf tiiat baiie to pub* 
ikk virtue uid liberty^ corrupted our man- 
fusn, eoenFated our bodies, and debased our 
mtoilsy whilft our fnUitar}r f^rit fubiided, 
in proportion aythe loveof pleafure increased* 
* Charles the 2d| nurtured in the high prin* 
dples of prerogative, was diffident of a mi« 
Htia composed of the whole' body of the 
people. He obtained a (landing force of 
about 4 w 5000 men under the fpecious de- 
nomination of guards and garrifons s wMch 
he increased afterwards to 8ooo» and fufier'd 
the Militia gradually to decay, /tilt it be« 
cai]» almofVufelefs. A policy fatal to liber- 
ty, which has been too fuccefsfuUy copy'd, 
fince that reign, by every iniquitous minifter, 
wko.fupported himfelf by fa£Uon. James 
the ad^ devoted to bigotry, and infiuenc'd by 
the moft weak, as well as the mod wicked 
cotinfels, that ever prevaird in this kingdom, 
^ one itroke diiarm'd the people, and efla- 
h^Md a large ihnding army. As the mi* 
11^ were unwilling toadt againfl Monmouth 
and his follow«?s, whom they iook'd upon 
as the protestor of their religion and liber- 
ties, James, cc^vcbaling the true reafon, de- 
tiar'd to his Parliament, that he had found 
tfar Afilida ufefefs and unserviceable by 
experience, and infifted upon fuch fupplies, 
as would enable him to fupporl thbfe addi- 
: lional troops, which he ft)Ouldfind neceiTary 
ibr bis fecurity. And he had a(3;ually in- 
creased 
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creas'd his army to 30,000 mea at the time 
of the revoluMon. The whole reigns ctf 
William the 3d and Ana are diftieguifli'd 
by war abroad and factions at home. Yet 
thoagh we entered into both thofe wars at 
principals, the military fpiritof our peopk* 
was not much improv'd s our national troops 
compos'd but a fmall part of die ally'd 
arnues, and we placed our chief dcpinlT 
dance upon foreign mercenaries. 

Frequent attempts have been made finoe 
that time to revive a national difcidiin'd Mi* 
litia, which have been a:s conftantly defeated 
by the malignity of faAion. Our late fears 
of an invafion, and the introdudton txf fo 
large a body of foreign troops, a meafbre 
highly unpopular and diftafleful, procured 
at laft the long wiih'd for ^& for a Militia. 
Mutilated as it wa^, and clogg'd with almoft 
jnfuperable dijSiculties by the fame faftipn, 
who durfl not openly oppofe it at that dan- 
^rous jundure, the real well-wi(hers to 
•their country were glad to accept it. They 
look'd upon it as a foundation laid for a much 
more ufeful and extenfive Militia; which 
time and opportunity might enable them to. 
perfedt Much has been faid, and many af- 
fertions boldly thrown owt of the utter tm- 
pradicability of a national Militia. But this 
IS either the Uqguage of malevolent fa6kion, 
' or of efFeminaey and cowardice* The Ro- 
mans, in the 4kfl: Punick ww, found theoi- 

felves' 
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fclvcs unable to contend with the Carthagi- 
nians for want of a marine. Yet that mag- 
nanimous people, without any other know- 
ledge of tne mechanifm of a (hip, than what 
they acquired from a gaily of their enemies, 
thrown by accident upon their coafts, with- 
out either fhipwright or feamen, built, 
mann'd, and fitted out a fleet under the Con- 
ful Duilias in three months time, which en- 
gaged and totally defeated the grand fleet of 
Carthage, though that Republick had en- 
joy'd the fovereignty of the fea unrival'd for 
time immemorial. This effort of the Ro- 
man magnanimity gives a higher idea of the 
Roman genius, than any other adllon re- 
corded in their hiftory. And by this alone 
we muft be convinc'd, *' That nothing is 
** infurmountable to the unconquerable hand 
" of liberty, when back'd by publick virtue, 
'* and the generous refolution of a brave and 
« willing people/* The difficulties and ob- 
ftacles in either cafe will admit of no com- 
parifon. The Romans may almoft be feid 
to have created a fleet out of nothing. We 
have nothing more to do than to rouze and 
diflfufe that martial fpirit through the nation, 
which the arts of minifterial policy have fa 
long endeavoured to keep dormant. Great 
indeed has been the outcry of the danger of 
trufting arms in the diflolute hands of the 
fcum and refufe of the nation in thofe li* 
centious times. Thefe I confign to the 
^' proper 
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proper feverlty of the iqartial difciplme of 
an army ; for of this kind of people^ the 
bulk of every army in Europe is at this tiqae 
composed. 1 fpeak to the nobility and gen-r 
try, the traders and yeomanry of this king- 
dom, to ail thofe whp are poflefs*d of pro- 
perty, and have fomething to lofe, and iroai 
the intereft of their refpedive (hares, arp 
equally concerned in the prefervation of the 
iivhole. Of fuch as thefethe Roman armios 
were compo5*d who conquer'd Italy. . Evexy 
foldier was a citizen poflcfs'd of property, 
and equally interefted ia the fafety oJf the 
Republick. The wifdom of the Romans 
in the choice of their foldiers never appeared 
in fo confpicuous ^ light a3 after the defeat 
at Cannas. Every, citizen prefs'd to take up 
arms in defence of his country, and not only 
refused his pay, but generoufly gave up what, 
gold and filver he was mafter of, even to, 
the raoft trifling ornaments, for the publick, 
fcrvice. The behaviour of, the women tpo, 
to their immprtal honour, was equally gieat 
and difinterefted. Such is the fpiritj whi<:h ' . 
a truly brave and/rec people will ever ejtert 
in a time of diflrefs and danger. Marms 
was the firft man who broke through that 
wife maxim, and rais'd his forces put of th© 
fixth clafs, which coniSfted only of the dj^^gs 
and refufe of the people.. IVlarivw tpo ;g:|ve 
the Jfirft ftab to the conftitutlpn of bis coijn- 
try. People of property are pot only the 

chi^ 
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fchief fupport, but the beft and fafefl: de* 
fence of a free and opulent country 5 and 
their example will always have a proper in- 
fluence upon their inferiors. J 
Nothing but an cxtenfive Militia can re- 
vive the once martial fpirit of this nation, 
and we had even better once more be a na* 
tion of foldiers, like our renown'd ancef- 
tors, than a nation of abject crouching flaves 
to the moft rapacious, and moft infolent 
people in the univerfe. Let us not be too 
much elated, and luU'd into a fatal fecurity 
from fome late fuccefles, ia which our na- 
tional forces had no (hare. Nothing is fo 
common as unexpedled viciffitudes in war. 
Our enemies have many and great refources ; 
,our heroick ally, in cafe of a reverfe of 
fortune, few or none. Our haughty and 
implacable enemy, unaccuftomed to infults 
in their own territories, will think the blot 
' in their honour indelible, 'till they have re- 
turned the affront upon our coafts with re- 
doubled vengeance, Whilft a pretender to 
this crown exifts, France will never want a 
plaufible pretext for invading this kingdom. 
Their laft attempt anfwer'd the proposed end 
To well, that we may be certain, fo politick 
ah enemy, inftigated by revenge, will omit 
no opportunity of playing the fame fuccefs- 
ful engine once more againft us. The 
French are now perfe<9:ly well acquainted 
with our weak iide. The violent (hock ouv 
* na- 
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national credit receiv'd by the inroad lof •« 
few Highlanders only, into the heart of thig 
country, has taught ^them the infallible me? 
thod of diftreffirig us in that cflcntial pointp 
Should therefore our meafures for annoying 
that nation be ever fo wifely planned, yet 
we can never hope to execute them with 
proportionate vigour^ . whilft we remain de-r 
fencclefs at home. If the bare alarm only 
of an invafion frighten'd us fo lately into 
the expencc, as well as ignominy, pf imr 
porting foreign mercenaries for our own de- 
fence, the French know by experience, that 
an adtual attempt would compel us to recall 
our fleets and forces, and again expofe our 
commerce, colonies, and our only ally to 
their mercy. No man, I believe, is fo we9^ 
as to imagine, that France will, be deterred 
from fuch an attempt by the danger whicht 
may attend it. For if we reflect upon the 
number of her troops, the rifque of lo or/ 
20,000 men, can hardly be diepm'd an obr 
jed worthy the attentio;i of fo fprmid^blp 
a power. For (hould they all perifh in the 
attempt, yet France would be amply repaid 
by the advantages ftie would draw from th»t 
confufion, which they would neceffarily oc- 
cafion. The traytor who lately pointed put 
the proper time, as well as place for. an inr ^ 
vafion, and the fatal efFp(fts it would have 
upon publick credit, whatever fuccefs might 
.attend it, ,furniilhes us with a, convincing 

proo^ , 
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fcddf, that Frtoce never lofes fight of fe 
i^fiiful 3 meafure. A confideration which 
doably iiifbrccs the neccffity of national u* 
nion, and a ndtibnal Militia. The unequaird 
Utilities of one finglc man (humanly fak- 
ing) have given a turn to the affiurs of Ger- 
many, as hafppy, as it was amazing; and 
hdpe begins t6 dawn upon our late defpair-' 
iftg nation. Tlie ^ife and vigorous mea^ 
fores of our pfefent Patriot-miniftry havift 
conciliated not only the efteem, but theun-^ 
limited confidence of the people. Under 
the prefent miniftry we laid the foundation 
of this long wifh'd for, though long de^ 
f^ir'd of, Militia. If we fupport their ad- 
rainiftration with unanimity and vigour, we 
m^y fix this great national objeS, upon that 
extenfiVe and uftfol plan, which was de- 
fign'd and hop'd for by every lover of his 
country. The fate therefore of the Militia 
depends abfolutcly upon the prefent crifis. 
For if we fupinely negleft this aufpicious op- 
portiinkyj future eilbrts willtje juft as inef- 
fectual, ^ the point we have already carried 
with fo mtich labour and affiduity. For the 
fame faSion, which has invariaoly oj^os'd 
every attempt for a natibnal Militia, -are 
avowed enemies to the prefent minifters, 
from that antipathy, which private intereft 
and the loft ot power for felfifti ends, wilt 
ever bear to Patriotifm and publick yirttie. 
Should therefore the evil genius of this na- 
3 tion 
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tion again prevail, and the fame fadtion once 
more feize the helm of Government^ we 
tnuA give up all hopes of a Militia as well 
as every other national meafure. 

Let us throw but one glance upon the 
prefent (itugtion of thefe once glorious Re« 
publicks, and we cannot help refleding up- 
on the final' and direful cataftrophe, which 
will eternally refult from the prevalence 
of ambitious and felfiih fadion fupported 
by corruption. 

Greece, once the nurfe of arts and fcien- 
ces, the fruitful mother of Philofophers^ 
Lawgivers and Heroes, now lies proftrate un- 
der the iron yoke of ignorance and barba- 

rifm Carthage, once the mighty fovc- 

reign of the ocean, and the center of uni- 
, verfal commerce, which pour'd the riches 
of the nations into her lap, now puzzles the 
inquifitive traveller in his refearches after 
fven the veftiges of her ruins.— And Rome, 
the miftrcfs of the univcrfe, which once 
contained whatever was edeem'd great or 
brilliant in human nature, is now funk into 
the ignoble feat of whatever is efteem'd mean 
and infamous. 

Should faction again predominate and 
fucceed in its deftrudive views, and the 
daftardly maxims of luxury and effeminacy 
univerfally prevail amongft us-— —Such 
]too will foon be the fate of Britain* 

FINIS. 
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